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CHAPTER ONE 


Two Philosophies of Education 


I 


“IF one college and one university—and only one—are willing 
to take a position contrary to the prevailing American ideology 
and suffer the consequences, then conceivably, over a long 
period of time, the character of our civilization may change.” 

So declares Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is a sweeping statement, and in a sense 
epitomizes the conflict now raging in the field of higher edu- 
cation. That viewpoint spearheads a host of issues; it is the 
challenge which has brought to a head the struggle to deter- 
mine the direction of American college and university educa- 
tion. 

One college—St. John’s College at Annapolis? 

One university—the University of Chicago? — 

These two institutions have taken the lead that some be- 
lieve to be “‘contrary to the prevailing American ideology” in 
the world of education. Whether, as a result, “the character of 
our civilization may change” is doubtful; but there is no doubt 
’ as to the effect these two schools and their adherents have had 
upon the character of higher education. Wielding an influence 
far beyond their actual size, the University of Chicago and St. 
John’s College have been apostles of an educational mission 
that is not yet ended. 


_ The issues have become clear: shall we support democratic 
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or aristocratic education? Shall we encourage education for 
all or schooling for the few? 

Supporters of either side of the question are sincere; both 
sides seek to improve society and promote our civilization. 

Unfortunately, the student and the parent are mere on- 
lookers in this struggle which is expected to reach a climax 
during the post-war period. It is indeed a serious struggle, not 
simply an academic tempest in a campus teapot. The future 
careers of millions of young Americans are at stake. Basically, 
the conflict has become a struggle for control of the curriculum. 
The pattern of higher education for generations to come will 
be determined by which of the two concepts prevails. 

Let us consider the major issues that have disturbed the 
quiet campuses and have lined up educators into opposing 
camps. 

Foremost is the question of what shall be taught the Ameri-’ 
can boy and girl. Followers and colleagues of Hutchins—among 
them Stringfellow Barr, president of St. John’s; Mortimer J. 
Adler of the University of Chicago, and Mark Van Doren of 
Columbia University—insist that the college curriculum is out- 
moded, unscientific, and inadequate, and that it must be over- 
hauled. In essence, they argue that the American college has sold 
its birthright for a mess of contemporary courses dealing with 
trivial, unimportant everyday happenings. 

Revision of the curriculum would be one of their major tasks. 
And in the process anything relating to vocational or technical 
subjects would be discarded. For it is the purpose of the col- 
lege, these men claim, to develop the “‘flexible mind” which will 
allow one better to appreciate the broader issues of life, grasp 
the finer aspects of civilization, and achieve a “‘vision of great- 
ness.” That vision does not come, Hutchins and his colleagues 
contend, if the course of studies is “loaded” with vocational or 
technical subjects. Nor can it come, they say, if “presentism”’ 
in education is permitted to continue. 4, 
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They argue for an education divorced from the practical 
aspects of making a living. Their type of schooling rejects the 
desirability or need for teaching a student the importance of 
working with his hands. 

Opposed to these aristocratic concepts are leaders of the 
“democratic” philosophy, men and women who believe in ex- 
panding the curriculum to include courses that deal with con- 
temporary problems, that relate the student to problems in his 
own community, that remove the aura of mystery and remote- 
ness from the college program. These educators hold that a col- 
lege education should provide direction for earning a living and 
for working in a democracy. They are represented among others, 
by such people as John Dewey; President Constance Warren, 
of Sarah Lawrence; Alonzo F. Myers, of New York University; 
President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell University; Dean Thomas 
R. McConnell, of the University of Minnesota; President Frank 
P. Graham, of the University of North Carolina; and President 
A. D. Henderson, of Antioch College. 

These educators maintain that a college education must not 
be devoid of ‘‘living” subjects that concern twentieth-century 
America. For, they insist, a curriculum that is so conceived does 
not represent the democratic system of education. And to sup- 
port this position they point to the inadequacies of the Chicago 
and St. John’s curricula. In their opinion vocational and tech- 
nical subjects have a place in the American college of today. 
Separating the vocations from the classical arts they see as po- 
tentially dangerous. 

The point of view of the “democratic”? educators who argue 
for the right of the college to teach practical as well as academic 
subjects is well illustrated by this anecdote: 

A professor and a ferryman were Sh at sea, when the 
professor asked: 

“By the way, did you ever study Latin?” 

“No,” came the answer, “I never did.” 
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“Too bad,” said the professor, “one-quarter of your life is 
gone.” “But,” he continued after a pause, ‘did you ever study 
philosophy ?”’ 

“No,” the ferryman replied. “Overlooked that also.” 

“Too bad,” said the professor, “half of your life is lost.” 

They continued rowing, and the professor persisted: 

“Didn’t you ever take a course in early Greek civilization?” 

“No,” came the answer, ‘‘not even that.” 

The professor shook his head sadly. ‘“Three-quarters of your 
life is gone.” 

“By the way,” interrupted the ferryman, “did you ever learn 
how to swim?” 

“No,” the professor replied, “I never had time for that.” 

“Too bad,” said the ferryman. ‘Your whole life is lost. The 
boat is sinking!” 

It is the opinion of the ‘‘democratic” forces that the college 
and university have the duty and obligation to turn out gradu- 
ates who know how to “swim” as well as how to think in abstract 
terms. They say, in effect: 

To develop the mind and appreciate the glory that was 
Greece and Rome is fine as far as it goes. But education must go 
beyond that. It must train for citizenship, for the give-and-take 
of everyday living, for bread as well as for culture. We cannot 
neglect vocational or technical subjects, for they can help teach 
youth how to swim when his rowboat overturns. A high-handed 
decision to exclude contemporary courses, to discard ‘presentism’ 
from the curriculum, is undemocratic and a disservice to higher 
education. 

From the opposing camp comes this rebuttal: 

Our colleges must not be used to teach men and women 
how to earn a living. That is the job of business and industry. 
We must provide our students with ideals and principles so that 
they will know right from wrong, so that they will have before 
them visions of greatness. We want to educate the man so he 
can think clearly and intelligently. It is not the function of 
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liberal education to train the student for a vocation or a profes- 
sion. 

Naturally the two groups differ on the place of classics in the 
curriculum. Exponents of ‘‘democratic” education maintain that. 
it is just as “cultural” to appreciate contemporary life and to 
read Emerson, Thoreau, Walt Whitman, or John Dewey as it 
is to study Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, and Homer. While the 
classics and what they signify in Western civilization are im- 
portant, it is just as necessary to look ahead as to look backward. 

St. John’s, for example, has built its curriculum around the 
“sreat books” of the last two thousand years. The University 
of Chicago, while not going that far, nevertheless gives em- 
phasis to the importance of the written word. A good book, 
Hutchins maintains, is the best teacher. From it one can gather 
all the wisdom that has gone before. 

Although not denying the merits of books or the written word,. 
Dewey and his colleagues say that books can at best supplement 
the teacher, not replace him. Books have become but one medium 
to aid the learning process. The printed word is not considered 
sacrosanct. 

Colleges and universities, as we know them, are vast, sprawl- 
ing institutions, with many roles. They train men in research; 
they serve as builders of the mind and of the body. To some, 
they serve an emotional need and help to promote balanced per- 
sonalities. Hutchins objects to this diversified program. The col- 
lege, he insists, has but one paramount function—the building 
of the intellect. Besides, he points out, there are numerous other 
institutions—the home, the church, the welfare agency—that 
can look after the emotional or physical development of the 
growing adolescent. Colleges should be concerned with the mind 
alone. 

The “democratic” scholars insist, however, that the American. 
college cannot overlook the “whole” individual. This may mean. 
psychological guidance for the immature student who is away 
from home for the first time. It may imply counseling and guid- 
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ance for the student who is suffering from serious emotional in- 
stability. 

Another issue dividing the two camps concerns the elective 
system. Shall the student be allowed to choose his own course 
of studies? St. John’s, Chicago, and more recently other insti- 
tutions, notably Northwestern University, have modified the 
elective system. Mark Van Doren suggests that the true cur- 
riculum would “permit no student to miss any important thing 
anywhere.” He adds: “The whole of it will be prescribed, and 
prescribed for everybody.” Hutchins has repeatedly attacked 
the elective system as constituting one of the major faults of 
higher education. And the eminent scholar Jacques Maritain 
holds that, if we insist that to teach a student mathematics it is 
more important to know the student than to know mathematics, 
“the teacher will so perfectly succeed in knowing John that 
John will never succeed in knowing mathematics.” 

Few colleges offer a complete elective system. Most colleges 
require all students to take at least one-half the prescribed 
program. President Harry D. Gideonse, of Brooklyn College, 
points out that in his institution as much as three-quarters of the 
program is prescribed for many students. He adds that “in 
most American colleges it would run as high as that if the re- 
quirements of general education and the major subject were 
added together.” The argument, then, is but one of degree. How 
much freedom should a student have in selecting his own course? 
Is Van Doren correct in saying that “the educator knows little 
more than the student concerning the relative worth of subjects, 
and so, at any rate until recently, has been content to let the 
students decide among them”’? 

That the student should be permitted leeway in selecting his 
own courses, in part at least, has been generally accepted since 
President Eliot of Harvard liberalized the curriculum. Most 
educators agree that total freedom of choice is unwise and un- 
warranted. A “core” curriculum, consisting of basic subjects 
that every educated man should know, is usually present in 
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most college programs. But of what should the “‘core” consist? 

These objectives of a “core” curriculum are proposed in the 
report of the Commission on Liberal Education of the Associa-’ 
tion of American Colleges: 


1. To speak one’s own language correctly and effectively; to read 
significant documents with comprehension and to write clearly. 

2. To use at least one other language with facility. 

3. To recognize and organize facts of different types, and to inter- 
pret them coherently. 

4. To understand and appreciate great documents of art, morals, 
and religion, and to evaluate them with imagination and wisdom. 

5. To use intelligently and with a sense of workmanship some of 
the principal tools and techniques of the arts and sciences. 

6. To live with others, with imaginative sympathy and understand- 
ing, and to work with them cooperatively and justly. 


Adoption of these objectives, it is held, would provide the 
student with a. well-balanced program. The emphasis is upon 
neither the past glories of Greece and Rome nor the immediate 
or contemporary present. This program is incompatible with 
the rigid or inflexible curricula adopted by the “aristocratic” 
institutions of higher learning. 

Shall the student be permitted to specialize in a ‘‘major”’ that 
is designed to become his life work? Colleges that do not permit 
the selection of electives leave. little room for specialization. 
A student who has his program prescribed for him for the full 
length of his course cannot “specialize” in any field. Hutchins 
objects to specialization on the undergraduate level. So does 
Stringfellow Barr. To them the college is a place where only 
broad concepts, not narrow specialities, are mastered. 

While not advocating early specialization, the ‘‘democratic” 
educators insist that the student be permitted to select his field 
of interest and then follow it in his own way. In most colleges 
and universities the student decides at the end of his second 
year in which direction he desires to go. By this practice, the 
student receives a general education during the first two years 
and a specialized one that may lead to a professional school, a 
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technical institution, or a branch of the liberal arts during the 
last two. 

At what age shall students be admitted to college? Need they 
be high school graduates? Both St. John’s and Chicago admit 
students at the end of their second year in high school. This, 
in effect, makes the institution a combination secondary school 
and college. It is Hutchins’ belief that college students should 
complete their undergraduate education by the time they are 
eighteen or nineteen—or just about the age at which many 
now enter. He argues that two years can be saved in the educa- 
tional career of the youth—either in the elementary or secondary 
level—and thus permit the student to complete his general edu- 
cation that much earlier. In the meantime, Hutchins has saved 
two years by changing the requirements for the bachelor of arts 
degree. The University of Chicago grants the A.B. degree at 
the conclusion of two years work for students who enter as high 
school graduates. 

This position has been severely attacked by the educational 
profession. The New York State Department of Education does 
not recognize Chicago’s A.B. degree but lists it as the equivalent 
of two years of college work. Those in the “democratic” school 
claim that a second year high school student cannot be trans- 
planted to college and be expected to do collegiate-grade work. 
This is particularly true of students who enter St. John’s and 
immediately plunge into the difficult classics. Few colleges have 
followed the Chicago example, except as a limited war measure 
whereby many institutions have accepted qualified high school 
boys who had completed their junior year. The colleges admit, 
however, that this is merely a wartime emergency measure and 
not a permanent policy. Since the war has ended, most colleges 
- again admit only high school graduates. 

According to our “democratic” educators, if the concepts 
expounded by Hutchins and his colleagues are accepted, higher 
education would be cast into a straitjacket that would prevent 
normal development or expansion. Education would then be- 
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come a Procrustean bed wherein the unsuspecting student would 
be cut or stretched to a preconceived pattern which ignores 
individual differences, attitudes, potentialities, and abilities. 


II 


The problems have been confused by the indiscriminate use 
of the term “liberal education.” Hutchins, Van Doren, and Barr 
are confident that their plan offers the best liberal education. 
Others have come forth with contrary views, claiming that lib- 
eral education is not synonymous with the classics or with the 
reading of books. It may be interesting to consider the defini- 
tions advanced by the opposing educational leaders: 


Robert M. Hutchins: “Liberal education is education appropriate 
to man. It is education which holds before the rising generation the 
habitual vision of greatness. It is education concerned not with rela- 
tive ends and immediate adaptation of the individual to existing 
surroundings but with values independent of time or particular en- 
vironment though realizable under changing forms in both.” 


Mark Van Doren: “The aim of liberal education is one’s own ex- 
cellence, the perfection of one’s own intellectual character. Liberal 
education makes the person competent; not merely to know or do, 
but also, and indeed chiefly, to be. . . . The task of liberal educa- 
tion is to make itself loved so that the end it seeks, excellence, may in 
turn be loved.” 


Stringfellow Barr: “The liberal arts are the arts of reading and 
writing and talking and listening and thinking.” 


Mortimer J. Adler: “Liberal education is developed only when a 
curriculum can be devised which is the same for all men, and should 
be given to all men, because it consists in those moral and intellectual 
disciplines which liberate men by cultivating their especially rational 
power to judge freely and to exercise free will.” 


On the ‘“‘democratic” side we find these definitions: 


President Algo D. Henderson: “Liberal education is an educa- 
tion that tends to produce the liberal individual—the person who, 
_ because of his perspective of history, his critical observation of con- 
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temporary society, and his understanding of social dynamics, helps 
to facilitate needed changes in the world. The function of liberal edu- 
cation is to help advance contemporary culture.” 


Chancellor Deane W. Malott, University of Kansas: “The func- 
tion of the liberal arts is to give a broad understanding of life and 
to prepare men and women with ability to meet life as individuals, as 
citizens, and, either in pre-professional training or in the various dis- 
ciplines of the liberal arts curricula, as self-supporting members of 
our economic society.” 


John Dewey: ‘“The problem of securing to the liberal arts college 
its due function in a democratic society is that of seeing to it that 
the technical subjects which are now socially necessary acquire a hu- 
mane direction . . . the role of the liberal arts colleges is to use the 
resources put at our disposal alike by humane literature, by science, 
by subjects that have a vocational bearing, so as to secure ability to 
appraise the needs and issues of the world in which we live. Such an 
education should be liberating not in spite of the fact that it departs 
widely from the seven liberal arts of the medieval period, but just 
because it would do for the contemporary world what those arts tried 
to do for the world in which they took form.” 


A more concise description of the differences between the two 
groups is contained in the terms “aristocratic” education and 
“democratic” education. Both schools want liberal education— 
it is a question of how much and how to achieve it. President 
Barr says that it can be best obtained by concentrating on one 
hundred books, based for the most part on the culture of west- 
ern Europe over the last two thousand years. Dewey says that 
liberal education should be secured through contemporary civ- 
ilization, through the inquiring mind, through a study of the 
problems facing the world today. Hutchins rules out vocation- 
alism from the classroom, Dewey welcomes it as a liberalizing 
force in educational life. 

Both groups admit readily that our colleges and universities. 
need an overhauling, a complete re-examination of purposes and 
objectives. Fault has been found with the examination system, 
the lecture system, the unit and credit system, the rules and 
regulations governing unit requirements for entrance to col- 
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lege. Some colleges have abandoned the Carnegie system of units 
for entering students and now depend upon placement and apti- 
tude tests. Other institutions have modified their lecture sys- 
tem, substituting workshops or seminars. 

Since Pearl Harbor hundreds of new courses have been added 
to college curricula. Colleges are beginning to provide students 
with a background of training and experience on many fronts 
that have hitherto been completely overlooked. Colleges now 
realize that our youth must never again be ideologically unpre- 
pared for war or peace. They insist that many of the defects in 
the secondary education system, brought to light by the army 
and navy training programs, must be remedied. All young 
Americans should be well grounded in geography, history, gov- 
ernment, and mathematics. They should know how to express 
themselves and how to use the English language. Because we 
had Pearl Harbor, it is time that the history, culture, language, 
and geography of the nations of the world became a sine qua 
non in every well-educated person’s background. International- 
ism must never again be neglected in the world of education. 


Iil 


Educators are traditionally considered to be reluctant to 
enter into the struggles of the world beyond the campus. That 
point of view was dissipated by the vigorous manner in which > 
many of their leaders threw themselves wholeheartedly into the 
war effort. Professors left their quiet laboratories to work at 
first hand in the battlefields; scientists banded together, pool- 
ing their resources and knowledge to develop new methods of 
destroying the enemy. College presidents headed various com- 
munity, state, or national committees dealing with war pro- 
grams. Every campus in the land was seriously hit by the na- 
tional emergency and saw its quota of teachers go to war. Two | 
weeks after Pearl Harbor the American college and univer- 
sity leaders, together with the secondary schools of the coun- 
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try, placed their resources at the disposal of the government. 

Many campuses experienced a major revolution. The effect 
of the war on American colleges was sudden; never in the 
three hundred years of college education in the United States 
had so many drastic changes taken place. 

The war has left its mark; whether it will be a permanent 
mark, a constructive one, time alone will tell. Temporarily, 
though, the changes are significant. New concepts have been 
introduced; many sacred precepts have been discarded. Civil- 
ian population virtually disappeared from the campus. Only a 
handful of underage boys, of draft-exempt students and a 
growing trickle of discharged servicemen, together with women 
students, constituted the wartime college body. 

Beyond that, the war brought severe financial problems to 
the colleges. Scores were on the verge of bankruptcy. Hundreds 
were forced to deplete their reserves and utilize every meas- 
ure possible to keep going. In desperation a number turned 
to the federal government for assistance, seeking war contracts 
or other means of governmental support. 

A special study of higher education made by the House of 
Representatives Committee on Education indicated the extent 
to which the war damaged American colleges and universities. 
Not only during the war, but for decades to come, the colleges 
will suffer and will need to draw upon their resources to the 
utmost if they are to regain their former position in the com- 
munity. Faculties that have been disbanded cannot be reas- 
sembled overnight. Dissipated funds will not be easily restored 
even though the war has ended. 

But not all current educational problems grew out of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Long before, education faced many 
serious issues. This was due in large measure to the phenomenal 
growth which education, both on the upper and lower levels, 
experienced in this country. In 1870 there were 60,000 stu- 
dents in all types of institutions of higher education; by 1940 © 
this figure was 1,500,000. Secondary schools showed an even 
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more pronounced growth, climbing from 80,000 to 7,000,000. 

However, the problem goes beyond mere size. Impartial 
studies made by the army in the area of mathematics have 
shown that in too many instances the education which students 
received was inadequate in many respects. Something was lack- 
ing—and that something was greater attention to scholarship, 
to the fundamentals of good, solid learning. A similar complaint 
has been raised against the “diluted” education received by 
college students. Many educators recognize this problem—but 
they also realize that the answer is not the lessening of educa- 
tional opportunities. The high schools, as well as colleges, can be 
improved without closing the doors to the vast numbers who 
now attend; this can be done without making the educational 
institutions ‘‘exclusive”’ or “‘aristocratic”’ in nature. At the same 
time, secondary education is not so inadequate as has fre- 
quently been charged by those holding the “‘aristocratic’’ philos- 
ophy. 

Those who fear that American education has deteriorated 
may derive comfort from the knowledge that this “problem” is 
not confined to the United States alone. In its report on ‘“‘Cur- 
riculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools,” published 
in 1943, the Norwood Committee in Great Britain complained: 


From all quarters, universities, professional bodies, firms and busi- 
ness houses, training colleges, and many other interests and many in- 
dividuals we have received strong evidence of the poor quality of 
the “English” of secondary school pupils. This weakness has been 
stressed even by those who might have been expected to be concerned 
chiefly with other aspects of secondary education. The evidence is 
such as to leave no doubt in our minds that we are here confronted 
with a serious failure of the secondary schools. The complaint briefly 
is that too many pupils show marked inability to present ideas clearly 
to themselves, to arrange them, and to express them clearly on paper 
or in speech; they read without sure grasp of what they read, and 
they are too often at a loss in communicating what they wish to com- 
municate in clear and simple sentences and in expressive and audible 
tone. If this complaint is true—and we are left no option but to be- 
lieve it true—it deserves the most earnest attention of the schools. 
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With only a few changes here and there, the Norwood report 
could be substituted for The New York Times survey conducted 
in 1943, which showed that high school graduates are poorly 
equipped in the knowledge of American history. The conclusion 
then reached, in effect, was that “‘we are here confronted with a 
serious failure of the secondary schools.”’ Our educational prob- 
lems are all cut from the same cloth. Problems on the secondary 
level leave their mark on school and colleges; the reverse like- 
wise is true. One cannot be separated from the other. 


IV 


American colleges and universities are on the threshold of a 
new cultural era. A new democratic pattern is emerging. Educa- 
tion of the future will go beyond the classroom walls; it will 
reach beyond the campus gates. The war has provided an oppor- 
tunity to change secondary as well as higher education and to 
develop a program that will prove more successful and useful 
than the one existing in the past. However, a major question to 
be answered is: who will make these changes, revisions, and 
adjustments? Will they be made in the interests and for the 
benefit of society at large, or will they remain in the hands of 
those who would create a caste system in education, educating 
the few at the expense of the many? Educators must look ahead, 
even though they are asked to utilize the knowledge, wisdom, 
traditions, learning, and experience of the past. Rigid adherence 
to tradition may prove unwise. 

A case in point is that of the French Academy. Since 1635 
the academy, founded by Cardinal Richelieu, has met every 
Thursday in Paris to consider the changes to be made in the 
dictionary of the French language. To complete the vocabulary 
- from A to Z takes them seventy years. Then the cycle begins 
all over again. 

For the last three hundred odd years the academy, with its 
maximum membership of forty, has been doing just that. Ob- 
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solete words are removed, new ones added. In general, the 
French language is kept up to date. On the first Thursday fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the war, about twenty members went to 
the French Academy as usual. Opening ve session, the chair- 
man observed: 

“Gentlemen, our country is at war. Let us hope for victory. 
We now will resume a discussion of the word under considera- 
te ¢ RNa 

The word happened to be “‘agrume,” a rarely used word mean- 
ing a certain kind of citrus fruit. For twenty minutes the war 
was forgotten in heated debate over the actual meaning of the 
word. Finally 82-year-old Cardinal Baudrillart arose and Said: 

““Gentlemen, I have a definition to suggest: ‘Agrume, a word 
which is meant to show the serenity of the academy during 
wartime!’ ”’ 

In the postwar era education cannot remain aloof. It cannot 
afford to find refuge in the classics of the past. Postwar educa- 
tion will be expected to help a man become a better citizen, a 
better member of the community in which he lives, a more in- 
telligent voter. Higher education cannot shirk its responsibilities 
in helping to develop a more critical and better-informed cit- 
izenry. 

With so much at stake, with the different philosophies now 
pleading for support and beckoning us to follow in their lead, 
it is essential that we, as American citizens, understand what 
our colleges and universities are doing. Only as we understand 
can we help plan for the future of our youth and determine the 
direction that education of tomorrow will take. 


CHAPTER TWO 


How Colleges Began 


I 


TO understand the present conflict between the “‘aristocratic”’ 
and the “democratic” schools, we must.recognize the roots which 
have nourished the American system of higher education. Our 
colleges and universities can be traced back to medieval institu- 
tions. The universities of the Old World were transplanted, al- 
most without change, to early America. Their influence has 
molded and shaped the character of American higher education 
for three hundred years. In some instances higher education has 
shaken loose the shackles of medievalism and has started to 
modernize its program to meet present-day democratic needs. 

Our heavily endowed universities, expansive campuses, lab- 
oratories, and well-stocked libraries are American innovations. 
The earliest European universities had not laboratories, li- 
braries, or buildings; they lacked cohesion among faculty and 
students. Actually, the university was little more than a body 
of men who desired to study together. Extracurricular ac- 
tivities—sports, debating teams, dramatic societies, college 
dances, clubs, student newspapers—were unknown. 

During the end of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
the first universities were formed—one in Italy at Bologna 
and the other in Paris. Both of these became powerful and 
exerted enormous influence on their communities. Students re- 


ceived special favors. They were a separate entity in the com- 
16 
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munity, and were exempt from the ordinary restrictions of the 
law. The early institutions were sponsored by the church; stu- 
dents attended the university to prepare for the ministry. 

The early student groups at Bologna and Paris were “‘scho- 
lastic guilds,”’ banded together as much for their own security 
as that of the university. Many of the details of conducting the 
university rested in the hands of the students. The faculty had 
little to say about the operation of the institution. Students 
would boycott a professor if he stayed away from his lectures, 
if he didn’t take teaching seriously, or if in other respects he 
did not abide by the standards established by the students. 

Moreover, the students, if they were molested or otherwise 
interfered with by the townspeople, would simply get up and 
move to another town. This threat was constantly held over the 
heads of the communities and proved effective. It could easily 
be carried out because the students possessed an insignificant 
amount of equipment, school supplies, or textbooks. If the stu- 
dents departed, the town would suffer; houses would be left 
untenanted and taverns emptied; the tradesmen would miss their 
free-spending customers. 

On one occasion early in the thirteenth century a group of 
students at the University of Paris, imbibing more wine than 
was good for them, began a brawl with an innkeeper, and car- 
ried their argument into the streets. What was then the equiv- 
alent to our present-day police were called, and in the ensuing 
melee several students were killed. In a matter of hours, the 
masters and students picked up their few belongings, left Paris, 
and started new centers of learning elsewhere. Thereupon, 
Gregory IX took immediate action. The police were punished 
and the University of Paris was granted full rights and privileges. 
The university in 1231 resumed academic activities. It was 
understood that the city authorities no longer had jurisdiction 
over the institution. This victory strengthened the university; 
its constitution and academic standards were copied by institu- 
tions in Europe, Great Britain, and later in the United States. 
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In the thirteenth century the universities flourished, even 
by comparison with present-day standards. Paris and Bologna 
boasted between six thousand and seven thousand students. In 
the year 1284, four hundred were made Masters of Arts at Paris 
alone. Oxford supported close to three thousand students in the | 
Middle Ages. Before its dispersal in 1409, the University of 
Prague probably had three thousand or more scholars. By the 
fifteenth century the numbers declined and did not rise again 
until the cultural renaissance during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Any student who finished his stint in a medieval university 
received a “‘teaching degree.’ Even as today, one could receive 
the bachelor of arts, master of arts or doctor of philosophy 
degrees—all had the same vocational value. A “graduate” could 
open his own school. This placed a valuable premium on the 
degree. It enabled the individual to enter upon a career as soon 
as he finished his university training. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the curriculum con- 
sisted of the seven liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, logic—the 
trivium—and arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music—the 
quadrivium. For a fee, students could attach themselves to 
“masters” and listen to lectures. Almost without exception the 
lectures relied on specific books, the mainstay of the curriculum. 
It is difficult to appreciate the tremendous faith in books held by 
students and teachers of the medieval universities. Learned men 
worshiped books; students “heard” the books read to them, 
sometimes more than once. They took notes with goose quill 
on parchment paper. | 

Lectures, conducted always in Latin, lasted from one to three 
hours. When the course of lectures ended, both master and stu- 
dents attended a special Mass. An early Bologna professor of 
law wrote at the conclusion of his course: 


Gentlemen: We have begun and finished and gone through the 
middle of this book as you know who have been members of this 
course; for which we thank God, and the Blessed Virgin and all His 
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Saints. And it’s an old custom in this university that a Mass shall be 
sung in honor of the Holy Ghost when the course is finished; and 
that’s a good custom and ought to be kept up. But because it’s also 
usual for professors at the end of a course to say something about their 
intentions next year, I will make a few announcements—but very 
few: I am telling you that next year I intend to give the ordinary 
required lectures well and properly just as I have always done, but 
I don’t expect to give any extra lectures because students are not good 
payers; they wish to learn but not to loose their purse strings: 

To know, desire everybody 

To pay, desire nobody. 

Now, I have nothing more to say, so begone with God’s blessing— 

but you ought to come to the Mass, and I’m asking you! 


Upon the conclusion of his course, the student had to stand 
a “disputation’”—little more than an oral discussion, using the 
rules of logic to defend his position. In the medieval ages mas- 
tery in logic was looked upon as the highest art and attracted a 
considerable following. Disputations, conducted in Latin, were 
held in churches and frequently proved dramatic and exciting. 
Not until the nineteenth century did this form of teaching dis- 
appear from Harvard, while in some Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities it is employed to this day. Students in the Middle Ages 
entered the university at a younger age than is common now— 
somewhere between thirteen and fifteen, sometimes as young 
as eleven. oh | 

Attainment of a bachelor of arts degree was a notable event, 
a day of rejoicing. The new bachelor had the privilege of writing 
“Sir” after his name, Although the examinations for the most 
part were rigorous, the master was urged to treat the candidates 
“as he would his own son.” If the bachelor applied himself for 
three more years, he could attain the M.A.—a degree that 
offered still higher emoluments and honors. 

In the programs offered by the University of Paris and by 
Oxford and Cambridge universities around 1250, typical of 
those in other universities of that period, the novice began with 
Latin grammar and rhetoric. He was taught how to write letters. 
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and prepare legal documents. All first-year students listened to 
lectures on logic, starting with Porphyry’s Jsagoge and ending 
' with Aristotle. | 

For the first two years of his college career, the undergraduate 
had to attend classes where disputations took place, but he 
could not participate. It was only at the end of his second year, 
when he was deemed to have completed the trivium, that the 
medieval scholar was permitted to take part in the discussions. 
For the next two years he studied Aristotle, listened to the pre- 
scribed books, and attended more and more disputations. Mas- 
ters lectured four times weekly. 

Following the successful completion of his program, the stu- 
dent was admitted as a bachelor of arts by a simple formula 
which permitted him “‘to read any book of Aristotle’s Logic, and 
of those arts which by statute you are held to have heard.” 

Despite the narrow range of subjects, the medieval university 
served the needs of that era. Some flexibility was allowed; a 
statute passed by Oxford in 1267 permitted the masters to sub- 
stitute books other than those on the prescribed list, if they 
so desired. While the education attained was “‘liberal,”’ it was 
at the same time intensely vocational, for a bachelor’s degree 
meant that its holder could get a job in his field. 

Slowly the university of the medieval ages took on definite 
form and character. As buildings were erected, the students be- 
gan to live on the “campus.” In England the hostels, inns, or 
tenement houses that served as college quarters were super- 
seded by suitable residence halls, giving unity to the institu- 
tions. Teachers and students lived within the same walls. 

The curriculum, ceremony, tradition, and other trappings of 
the medieval universities have been carried over, however, even 
to the present day. The hail-fellow-well-met attitude of the stu- 
dent body has become part of the modern tradition, although 
probably the Paris statute for theology students: “let there be 
decent and moderate beer drinking for those beginning the first 
course on the Bible and the third on the sentences” would be 
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frowned upon today. The concept of a liberal education was nar- 
row judged by present-day standards—Latin and Greek, a 
little history, some mathematics, and extensive divinity read- 
ings. Nonetheless, universities were held in high esteem by the 
people, although only the wealthy or ‘“‘well-born” could attend. 


Ii 


When the first settlers came to this country they soon made 
plans for perpetuating learning. ‘After God had carried us 
safe to New England, and we had builded our houses, provided 
necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled the Civil Government; one of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was to advance 
Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity; dreading to leave an 
illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our present Ministers 
shall lie in the Dust.” 7 

And so Harvard College was founded in 1636, the first in- 
stitution of higher learning in the United States, with the pri- 
mary purpose of training men for the ministry. The curriculum 
was formulated with that aim in mind. The medieval concept of 
education held sway. Moreover, the school was not open to all; 
the accident of birth decided one’s standing or ability to achieve 
academic success. To get the bachelor of arts degree from Har- 
vard in 1642 was not easy. The requirements read: ‘Every 
scholar that on proof is found able to translate the original of 
the Old and New Testament into the Latin tongue, and to re- 
solve them logically, and shall be imbued with the beginnings 
of natural and moral philosophy, withal being of honest life 
and conversation, and at any public act hath.the appreciation 
of the Overseers and Masters of the College, may be invested 
with his first degree; but no one will expect this degree unless 
he shall have passed four years in college and has maintained 
therein a blameless life and has sedulously observed all public 
exercises.” 
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In 1698, when Yale College received its charter, it entrusted 
its future to ten men “all reverent Ministers of the Gospel,” 
who wanted to found a school in which youth “may be instructed 
in the arts and sciences” and “fitted for public employment 
both in Churches and Civil State.’’ Sometime later President 
Thomas Clap of Yale defined the function of colleges as ‘“‘So- 
cieties of Ministers for training up Persons for the Work of the 
Ministry.” Training in religion was a predominant concern of 
our American colleges as late as the Civil War. All but a handful 
of the nearly two hundred colleges established prior to the 
Civil War were under religious control. College officials, ad- 
ministrators and members of the board of trustees were, as a 
rule, prominent ministers and theological leaders. 

Early American colleges stressed the concept of social and 
aristocratic differences. Some still do, although not officially nor 
in the same way. As late as 1767 at Yale and 1772 at Harvard 
the students’ names were listed in the college catalogues, not 
alphabetically, but in accordance with the social position and 
prestige of their families. This was accepted as part of the col- 
lege tradition. An early Yale president reported that certain stu- 
dents, low on the lists, were of “middling state, much impov- 
erished.”’ Those with wealthy or influential fathers stood at the 
head. After several unpleasant incidents, in which families of 
near-equal rank bitterly resented the place on the list of their 
sons, the custom was dropped. 

Following Harvard and Yale, the College of William and 
Mary was established so that “the Church in Virginia may be 
furnished with a seminary of ministers of the Gospel.” In 1764, 
Brown College, established by the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion, opened its doors to train Baptist ministers. Meanwhile 
Rutgers came into existence “as a fitting school for the ministry 
of the Dutch Reformed Church.” 

Proficiency in the learned languages and the liberal arts and 
sciences were objectives at Princeton. In his ‘“‘Advertisement,”’ 
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announcing the opening of King’s College, now Columbia Uni- 
versity, Samuel Johnson, the first president, mentions as the 
chief aim the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, virtuous habits 
and useful knowledge that “may render them (the students) 
creditable to their Families and Friends, Ornaments to their 
country and useful to the public weal in their generations.” 

These early colonial colleges and universities did not have 
any difficulty in preparing their programs. The curriculum was 
constructed for “gentlemen”; vocational or technical subjects 
were unknown. Those who had to work with their hands or 
were in want did not attend the early universities. The cur- 
riculum was merely an extension of the courses offered during 
the medieval and renaissance periods. For example, in 1642, 
Harvard students took these courses: “‘Logick, ethicks, politicks, 
arithmetick and geometry, astronomy; to syntax, prosodia and 
dialects, grammar, Hebrew and the Easterne tongues, the Old 
and New Testaments, and declamations.” 

Mental discipline and “culture” were the outstanding objec- 
tives of a college training. Difficult, distasteful courses were con- 
sidered to be exceptionally valuable in helping to discipline the 
mind. A well-rounded education stressed the classics, philos- 
ophy, and mathematics. 

Even with the development of commerce and the growth of 
democracy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the col- 
leges and universities were still primarily interested in the- 
ological debates and in training classicists. Not until the nine- 
teenth century did American higher education recognize that a 
new industrial machine age was on the way. Thereupon, as R. 
Freeman Butts observes in T’he College Charts Its Course, ‘the 
strong education tradition began to be attacked by educational 
reformers who urged colleges to catch up with the increasing 
tempo of the advancing technological age.” 

Practical subjects began to enter the curriculum; not, how- 
ever, without vigorous opposition from proponents of ‘cul- 
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tural” studies. Writing in 1857, Bishop W. Meade warned: 
“Infidelity was rife in the State, and the Coilege of William and 
Mary was regarded as the hotbed of French politics and religion. 
I can truly say that then and for some years after in every edu- 
cated young man in Virginia whom I met I expected to find a 
skeptic, if not an avowed unbeliever.” And nine years later the 
Rev. Lyman Beecher wrote: “Yale College was in a most un- 
godly state. The College church was almost extinct. Most of 
the class before me were infidel, and called each other Voltaire, 
Rousseau, D’Alembert. . . .” 

In the early part of the nineteenth century the curriculum 
in the main consisted of four parts: the classics, rhetoric and 
belles-lettres, mathematics and natural philosophy, and mental 
and moral philosophy. Students studied Greek and Latin for 
three years; rhetoric and mathematics the first two years; na- 
tural philosophy—comprising elementary work in physics and 
chemistry—in the third year, and philosophical studies, sss 
metaphysics, and ethics the fourth year. 

Despite the fact that now and then an innovation was tried, 
generally the colleges of New England and the middle Atlantic 
states adhered to the traditional curriculum. Their graduates 
carried this program on to the new schools of the West and 
South. When, toward the end of the eighteenth century, the 
University of North Carolina introduced science, history, and 
political economy, and then permitted a certain amount of elec- 
tives, the educational world was set agog. This departure was 
challenged with the arrival of Joseph Caldwell from Princeton 
to take charge. Between 1797 and 1835 he managed to recom- 
mit the university to the ‘old New England tradition.” 

Devotion to the classics was duly glorified in the founding 

exercises of Allegheny College in 1817, when a chip off Plymouth 
~ Rock, a piece of marble from Dido’s Temple, and a bit of plaster 
from the tomb of Virgil were placed in the cornerstone of a 
building to be erected on the campus. In this frontier town at 
the first commencement exercises an address in Latin was given 
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by a citizen of the town, a response by the president, another 
Latin oration, a Hebrew address, and a Latin dialogue. 

Classical subjects, and the ancient liberal arts, demanded first 
place in the college curriculum throughout most of the nine- 
teenth century. At times this belief became a fetish. “With the 
study or neglect of the Greek and Latin languages,” the Rev. 
John Mason, provost of Columbia University, declared at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, ‘‘sound learning flourishes 
or declines. It is now too late for ignorance, indolence, eccen- 
tricity, or infidelity to dispute what has been ratified by the seal 
of ages.” 

In a report issued in 1808, he attacked those who would lower 
the admission standards to permit greater numbers to enter. He 
issued a warning against “that most fruitless and mischievous 
experiment—the experiment of educating either the naturally 
stupid, or the incurably idle. A volume could not display the 
magnitude of the injuries inflicted upon letters, upon religion, 
upon morals, upon social prosperity under any form, through 
the protection granted to incapacity and sloth, by a timid in- 
dulgence, or a chimerical hope.” To Jonathan Maxcy, president 
of Brown College, the classical and philosophical curricula com- 
prised the “useful studies.” 

The classics were praised because of their disciplinary value. 
President F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia College, held in 1855 
that the principle that education means discipline “is too well 
established to leave room for further controversy.” Improve- 
ment of the mind, he insisted, is best gained by retaining the 
compulsory traditional program. In support of his stand, he 
quoted the presidents of Rutgers, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, as believing that “it would be a calamity to put the 
classics aside and degrade the colleges into homes for literary 
triflers.” 

At St. John’s College in Maryland, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, courses included fourteen lectures in po- - 
litical economy, twenty-seven in Latin and Greek literature, an 
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equal number in chemistry and geology, thirty-four in natural 
philosophy, and six in astronomy. Courses in philosophy were 
found in almost every American university in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In essence, they consisted of a study 
of metaphysics, ethics, or the science of morals and the mind. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Colleges Come of Age 


WE have seen that the European tradition, dominated early 
American institutions. Yet certain modifications became evi- 
dent. Gradually dents were made in the university offerings. In 
1802 Union College permitted students who were not preparing 
for learned professions to substitute French for Greek. Union 
soon developed a course in which modern languages could be 
substituted for Greek and Latin for admission and graduation. 
An outcry arose from Yale and Harvard mentors. Union was 
accused of breaking faith, of being a renegade institution, of 
destroying scholastic standards, of “demoralizing higher educa- 
tion.” But the trend could not be stopped—Amherst insisted 
upon a revision of its curriculum, advocating less emphasis on 
the dead languages and more stress on modern languages, his- 
tory, and government. 

Union College received support from several other institu 
tions. In 1811 South Carolina established a chair in chemistry; 
special courses were arranged for those who did not wish to 
take either Greek or Latin. French was added to the curriculum. 
Going even further, Philip Lindsley later maintained that the 
university should provide educational opportunities for all 
people and adapt its program accordingly. In his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1825, he said: “Ignorance is the parent of oppression 
and superstition. The farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the sailor, the soldier, if they would be dis- 


tinguished in their respective callings, must be educated.” 
27 
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A powerful retarding force in the liberation of the college 
curriculum was the report issued by Yale College in 1827, with 
the approval of President Jeremiah Day. The report stated that 
“the two great points to be gained in intellectual culture are 
discipline and the furniture of the mind. The former of these 
is, perhaps, the more important of the two.” 

A college, it continued, should lay down the foundation of 
culture. This was a direct attack on those who believed that 
vocational and trade studies might be included in the curriculum 
of an institution of higher learning. To open the college courses 
to all who applied, said Day, ‘would expose the institution to 
the peril of degenerating into a mere gymnasium or academy.” 
The report, moreover, contended that the public really wanted 
the liberal arts program, that European universities required 
it, and that censure would surely follow any drastic revision of 
requirements. The Yale statement had tremendous influence 
for half a century. To those who believed in the value of a col- 
lege to train “mental discipline” it gave the upper hand. , 

Another report, prepared by President Basil Manly of the 
University of Alabama in 1852, also stressed the importance of 
maintaining the liberal arts program and emphasized its 
character-building virtues. Others of that day agreed with him 
that “college walls would be a barrier against influence from 
without, and foster an exclusive devotion to the training of the 
students within those walls, in accordance with well-established 
and elaborated standards.” : 

Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Brown, 
and Dartmouth adhered to the classical tradition well into the 
nineteenth century. Slowly these institutions broke with the 
past. Modern-language courses, political science, jurisprudence, 
chemistry, and physics were included in their later catalogues. 
By 1841 Harvard College through Josiah Quincy, its president, 
proposed that Latin and Greek be made elective after the fresh- — 
man year. By this step, he said, standards would be raised, as 
only those who had a genuine interest in the subjects would con- 
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tinue with them throughout the four years. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century Harvard opened its Lawrence Scientific 
School and Yale its Sheffield Scientific School. Princeton 
founded the John C. Green School of Science. Brown in 1855 
established twenty departments of instruction—about the same 
time Dartmouth started its Chandler School of Science and the 
Thayer Engineering School, and Pennsylvania allowed stu- 
dents to take electives. Despite the trend toward a broader pro- 
gram, emphasis everywhere remained on strict adherence to _ 
classical books, recitations, lectures, and the discipline found 
in mastering difficult subjects. 

The University of Virginia, adopting the concepts of its 
founder, Thomas Jefferson, took the lead in introducing demo- 
cratic education. The university went further than any other 
institution of higher learning of its day in permitting students 
greater freedom of choice in their course of studies. Many 
modern subjects, not at all comparable to the rigid classical 
program offered almost everywhere else, entered the curriculum. 
Prominent college educators regarded this development with 
mixed feelings. But the Virginia program had a tremendous 
effect in liberalizing the classroom and campus. Faced with the 
problem of counteracting the growing influence of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, New England educators held that the objective 
of education is to improve the mind; this, they said, is best 
achieved by adhering to the compulsory curriculum. It was main- 
tained that the multiple choice and the “partial courses” that 
some colleges, in imitation of the University of Virginia, were 
beginning to introduce, would lower standards, provide a pseudo- 
education, and create a “sort of educational guerrilla regiment.” 

When the scholarly Charles Nisbet came from Scotland to 
head Dickinson College, he complained, in a speech to the 
students, that a trend against the hard, disciplinary type of 
education was becoming apparent. He characterized the age 
as a “time when the most false and absurd opinions have been 
current, prevalent and even rampant. We mean these opinions 
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which suppose that a liberal education may be attained in a 
very little time; that the study of the ancient languages is use- 
less; that education may be completed in the space of a year.” 

Perhaps he was arguing against the extensive changes that 
were undertaken at the University of Vermont early in the nine- 
teenth century, when President James Marsh reorganized the 
plan of study through the establishment of four departments— 
English literature; languages; mathematics and physics; and 
_ political, moral, and intellectual philosophy. A student might 
enroll in any of the four departments, but if he wanted the 
regular A.B. degree he had to finish the required work in 
languages, science, and philosophy. By thus opposing the exist- 
ing order, President Marsh hoped ‘‘to break down the rigidity 
of the traditional curriculum, to furnish more natural motives 
for study by appealing to the interests of the students, and thus 
to raise the standards of scholarship and to make education real 
and alive.” 

Further agitation for a less rigid college curriculum came 
from President Francis Wayland of Brown College in 1850. 
After a visit to the University of Virginia, Brown’s president 
decided that New England colleges and universities needed to 
relax their iron-bound requirements. 

“God intended us for progress,”’ he said, ‘“‘and we counteract 
his design when we deify antiquity and bow down and worship 
an opinion, not because it is either wise or true, but simply be- 
Cause it is ancient.” 

In a report to the corporation of Brown in 1850, Wayland 
curtly dismissed as the lazy excuse of a poor teacher the time- — 
worn argument that the classics were necessary as instruments 
of mental discipline. Too much time, he insisted, was being de- 
voted to language skill and with far too little to show for it, 
particularly when, as he discovered, college graduates could not 
even construe the Latin on their diplomas. As to taste, imagina- 
tion, judgment, and the other desirable qualities that classics 
are supposed to foster, he remarked: “Perhaps they ought to, — 
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but they don’t.” Thereupon he insisted that the classics no 
longer should enjoy special privileges, upheld by the weight of 
tradition and authority but, like every other subject in the cur- 
riculum, should be compelled to stand on their own merits. 

Dr. Wayland’s now historic report, which went far to counter- 
act the Yale report of 1827, made these recommendations: 

1. Reduction in the number of courses a student is required 
to take at any one time. 

2. Complete freedom of choice: students may elect as many 
courses as they desire, with no time limit for the completion of 
the college course as a whole. 

3. Upon completion and passing of examinations in a re- 
quired number of courses, regardless of their content or of the 
time consumed, students would receive the bachelor of arts 
degree. 

The American people, on the threshold of a great industrial 
and scientific era, needed more than traditional medieval learn- 
ing. That such a people, Wayland said, could be satisfied with 
‘the teaching of Greek, Latin, and the elements of mathematics 
“was plainly impossible.” Dr. Wayland concluded: 


In a free country like our own, unembarrassed by precedents, and 
not yet entangled by the vested rights of by-gone ages, ought we not 
to originate a system of education which shall raise to high intellec- 
tual culture the whole mass of our people? When our systems of edu- 
cation shall look with as kindly an eye on the mechanic as on the 
lawyer, on the manufacturer and merchant as the minister; when 
every artisan, performing his process with a knowledge of the laws 
by which it is governed, shall be transformed from an unthinking 
laborer into a practical philosopher; and when the benign principles 
of Christianity shall imbue the whole mass of our people with the 
spirit of universal love—then, and not till then, shall we illustrate to 
the nations the blessings of republican and Christian institutions. 


Opposition to Wayland’s point of view continued. Some Amer- 
ican educators agreed with Nietzsche that “the education of the 
masses cannot . . . be our aim; but rather the education of a 
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few picked men for great and lasting work.” In 1852 President 
Henry P. Tappan of the University of Michigan suggested a 
complete overhauling of our colleges and recommended that we 
substitute the German system for our own. Calling the German 
program the “most perfect educational system in the world,” he 
argued it was one that “‘we are constrained to admire, to approve 
and to copy.” 

The German system, in effect, promoted an aristocracy of 
learning, a class system of education. Children were segregated 
into two classes at the age of six. The “common folk” went to 
school for eight years—the equivalent of our elementary school- 
ing. About 10 per cent attended schools that permitted them to 
enter the secondary schools and then higher educational insti- 
tutions. For 90 per cent of the German children, all education 
effectively stopped at age fourteen. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the struggle to free the 
colleges and universities from the influences of the medieval 
practices continued. As has already been noted, a tremendous 
impetus toward a more flexible curriculum came when Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University introduced in the nineteenth 
century the elective system. Other colleges and universities 
initiated policies and procedures that violated the traditional 
methods of higher education. With the unprecedented influx of 
college students at the turn of the present century, changes took 
place at a record-breaking pace. 

More particularly since the First World War many colleges 
and universities have geared their programs to meet the needs 
of the industrial era. They have added courses that are both 
practical and useful. Even many of the traditional college 
catalogues are crowded with practical subjects—finance, sta- 
tistics, social problems, corporate law, railroad management, 
consumer distribution, agricultural economics, methods of teach- 
ing. The list is almost endless. To find a thousand or more courses 
listed in the catalogues of larger institutions is not at all un- 
usual. | 

As we have seen, this change did not take place without fierce 
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opposition. Voices have arisen in the past, and they still arise, 
complaining that the study of contemporary subjects, of present- 
day courses, of vocational or technical courses must be aban- 
doned. Some educators are afraid lest the colleges become too 
popular and admit too many students. To them it is a question © 
of retaining the prestige that comes with long years of academic 
leadership and influence. Beyond that, the issue narrows down 
to the value of the classical subjects as tools for “‘discipline.” 

From present indications the coming decade will find that 
the tendency toward modernizing our colleges and universities 
will continue. Indeed, the trend will be world wide. Sir Cyril 
Norwood, president of St. John’s College, Oxford, gives a hint of 
this far reaching reform when he remarks: ‘‘There exists a very 
strong presumption that both at Oxford and at Cambridge the 
Universities will be much more closely associated with the prac- 
tical life of the country in its governmental, scientific and eco- 
nomic problems than ever they have been in the past.” 

A similar expression is voiced by A. E. Campbell, director of 
the New Zealand Council for Education Research: ‘A uni- 
versity today has the inescapable duty of interpreting the social 
process, and, so far as it may, of equipping its students to deal 
effectively and imaginatively, both as professional workers and 
as citizens, with the problems of the new world.” 

From its medieval beginnings, higher education has advanced 
far and has deeply influenced American life. To return to the 
ideals or standards of the University of Bologna or the Uni- 
versity of Paris would be physically and intellectually impos- 
sible. In what direction and at what pace higher education is to 
progress during the postwar period remains to be seen. Several 
million young men and women in the United States are vitally 
concerned with the outcome. 

Two opposing philosophies are at work; higher education can 
go in the direction of either a twentieth-century program or 
return to the classical one of the medieval ages. The struggle of 
these two tenets is not new. But upon the outcome of the con- 
flict will depend the future of American higher education. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Growth of Democratic Education 


i 


WHILE the classical schools, with their European origin, 
stressed the importance of books, another type of education, 
entirely American, developed in this country. It stemmed from 
the hearts and minds of men who believed in the democratic con- 
cept of society, in the betterment of mankind through learning 
and enlightenment. Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, 
Horace Mann and John Dewey are representative of the men 
who struggled ceaselessly to unlock the doors that kept the com- 
mon people out of American schools and colleges. 

Today’s battle between those who believe in classical educa- 
tion and those who feel that the college has the responsibility of 
teaching men and women how to improve their livelihood is not 
new. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the advocates 
of a more “practical” type of schooling were in the minority; 
gradually, as the United States developed into an industrial, 
commercial land, vast changes took place in the social life of 
the people. Technological and mechanical advances shattered 
the complacency of an agrarian mode of thinking. This led 
eventually to the formation of more democratic schools and col- 
leges. ) 

Perhaps Jefferson, who held strongly that education should 
“sive to every citizen the information he needs for the trans- 


action of his own business,” is more truly representative of the 
34 
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American concept of schooling. From France he wrote to a 
former teacher in Virginia: ‘‘Preach, my dear sir, a crusade 
against ignorance; establish and improve the law for educating 
the common people.” At another time he said: “‘Above all things 
I hope the education of the common people will be attended to.” 
Yet Jefferson was mindful of the opposition to an extension of 
schools, for he observed that “people generally have more feel- 
ing for canals and roads than education.”’ When he was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Assembly he drafted four bills dealing with 
education, which he considered as “forming a system by which 
every fiber would be eradicated of ancient or future aristocracy, 
and a foundation laid for a government truly republican.” 

These bills, proposed in 1779, are known as the “Bills for 
the General Diffusion of Knowledge.” They provided for a sys- 
tem of public schools, including the primary or ward schools, 
county schools which might be compared with our present high 
schools, and finally a state seminary or college. The basic pur- 
pose was to make education available to all, regardless of eco- 
nomic status, and free from any sectarianism. The purpose of 
his plan was the security of democracy, which he said time and 
again could survive only upon a foundation of education, and 
the assurance to the government of the service of citizens who 
would be able to carry on because they had been educated and 
well trained. Although these bills never passed into law, the 
philosophy behind them influenced the whole nation. 

As governor of Virginia, Jefferson was a member of the board 
of visitors of his alma mater, the College of William and Mary. 
At that time the college offered a two-year course under six 
professorships. Jefferson proposed and finally succeeded in 
modernizing the curriculum by adding three new professors— 
in medicine and chemistry, modern languages, and law. 

He took pride in his campaign to establish a state university. 
He wrote his own epitaph—his stone bears the simple inscrip- 
tion: “Father of the University of Virginia.” He supervised 
the selection of the grounds, designed the buildings, and di- 
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rected their construction. But he was especially concerned 
with the curriculum for the university. This included, above 
all, a university devoted to the cause of freedom—freedom 
for students, who worked on the honor system with an elec- 
tive program, and freedom for the faculty, who were thoroughly 
entrusted to teach without academic interference from the lay 
board. 

In a letter dated December 7, 1820, Jefferson wrote: “This 
institution [University of Virginia] will be based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind. For here we are not 
afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any 
error, so long as reason is left free to combat it.”’ Jefferson per- 
mitted each student absolute freedom to study what he wanted 
to study. Moreover, each professor was the sole judge of how 
he should teach—an unheard-of practice in that day. 

The plan of operating the University of Virginia as a non- 
sectarian university founded and supported by the state was 
the inspiration for the establishment of the University of Michi- 
gan, even before Jefferson succeeded in his own Virginia. As 
President of the United States, Jefferson signed bills providing 
that in each of the new states certain townships or large tracts 
of land were to be set aside to provide the location and income 
for the establishment and support of seminaries of learning. 
‘This pattern has been followed in the development of the entire 
West and Far West. 

Jefferson wholeheartedly believed in financial support from 
the federal government for the education of the people. Because 
he feared that strict constructionists might doubt whether the 
federal government had the power to appropriate moneys, he 
urged in one of his annual messages to Congress that the Con- 
stitution be amended so as expressly to provide that the federal 
government expend funds for the support of education. As he 
once said: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was and never will 
be.” 

But Jefferson was not alone in his faith in public schooling. 
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In his first message to Congress, George Washington declared 
that ‘‘there is nothing which can better deserve your patronage 
than the promotion of science and literature. Knowledge is in 
every country the surest basis of public happiness.” And in 
his Farewell Address he urged the promotion of “‘institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge” and the enlightenment 
of public opinion. In similar vein, James Madison believed that 
“popular government without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it” is the first step toward “‘a farce or a tragedy, or 
perhaps both,” as a people who intend to be “their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” 

John Adams declared that the instruction of the people for 


_the proper practice of their moral duties as ‘‘men, citizens, and 


Christians, and of their political and civil duties as members of 
society and freemen’’ was a public responsibility which should 
extend to all, “of every rank and class of people, down to the 
lowest and the poorest.” He urged that schools for the educa- 
tion of all be maintained at public expense, commenting: “Laws 
for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lower classes 
of people, are so extremely wise and useful that . . . no ex- 
pense for this purpose would be thought extravagant.” 

One of the early American exponents of democratic educa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin, took an active part in modernizing the 
education of his day. The American Philosophical Society, one 
of Franklin’s intellectual interests, was to concern itself with 
the serious educational problems which had arisen following the 
Revolution. Franklin and other members of this organization: 
believed in the values of education, and the society offered a 
prize “for the best system of liberal education and literary in- 
struction, adapted to the genius of the government of the United 
States; comprehending also a plan for instituting and conducting 
public schools in this country, on principles of the most ex- 
tensive utility.” 

Most of the contestants recommended schools to be free to 
all. They advocated a much more liberal program of studies and. 
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favored a broadening of the college base to include vocational 
and technical courses—radical, indeed, for those days. “If edu- 
cation is necessary for one man,” said one of the contestants, 
Robert Coram, “‘my religion tells me that it is equally neces- 
sary for another.”? American youth, another insisted, should 
be permitted to study subjects that would “increase the con- 
veniences of life, lessen human misery, improve our country, 
promote population, exalt the human understanding, and estab- 
lish domestic and political happiness.” 

“Education should not be left to the caprice or negligence of 
parents, to chance, or confined to the children of wealthy par- 
ents,” he continued. “It is a shame, a scandal to civilized so- 
ciety, that part only of the citizens should be sent to colleges 
and universities, to learn to cheat the rest of their liberties.”’ 

It was Benjamin Franklin’s belief that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity could be achieved in a democracy. Con- 
sidered too visionary and utopian to be practical, the sugges- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society were laid on the 
shelf, to gather dust for a full century. Franklin’s College of 
Philadelphia, founded out of this contest, ultimately became the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Universal education for universal citizenship was the under- 
lying passion of Horace Mann’s life. He went about his native 
commonwealth of Massachusetts pleading the cause of more 
education for the common man He wanted better school build- 
ings, better teachers, and a better curriculum. On this he 
wrote in his journal, quoted in The Life of Horace Mann by 
E. J. F. Williams: 


What was called the love of knowledge was, in my time, necessarily 
cramped into a love of books; because there was no such thing as oral 
instruction. Books designed for children were few and their contents 
meager and miserable. My teachers were very good people, but they 
were very poor teachers. . . . With the infinite universe around us, 
all ready to be daguerreotyped upon our souls, we were never placed 
at the right focus to receive its glorious images. I had an intense 
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natural love of beauty, and of its expression in nature and in the 
fine arts. . . . Yet with all our senses and our faculties glowing and 
receptive how little were we taught; or rather, how much obstruction 
was thrust between us and nature’s teachings! Our eyes were never 
trained to distinguish forms and color. Our ears were strangers to 
music. . . . Of all our faculties, the memory for words was the only 
one specially appealed to. . . . All ideas outside of the book were 
contraband articles, which the teachers confiscated, or rather flung 
overboard. 


Moved by a supreme faith ‘in the improvability of the 
human race—in their accelerating improvability” he was to de- 
vote himself for the rest of his life to a task to which he had 
sworn his energy and zeal. He tells us in his journal what this 
was: 


Education must be universal. It is well when the wise and the 
learned discover new truths; but, how much better to diffuse the 
truths already discovered amongst the multitudes—the whole land 
must be watered with the streams of knowledge. It is not enough to 
have, here and there, a beautiful fountain playing in palace gardens; 
but let it come like the abundant fatness of the clouds upon the thirst- 
ing earth. 


With ‘Teach the People” as his slogan, Mann set out upon 
the herculean task of convincing the unconcerned, the apathetic, 
and the downright hostile of the problem he himself so deeply 
felt—America’s desperate need for free public schools, America’s 
need to change its educational thinking that concluded ‘any 
hovel would do for a schoolhouse, any primer would do for a 
textbook, any farmer’s apprentice was competent to keep 
school.” 

What Mann found as he traveled the length and breadth of 
his native state, Massachusetts, almost beggars description. In 
pessimistic mood he complained that “every mountebank and 
hand organist and monkey-shower and military company” runs 
away with his audience. He visited communities where barns 
and piggeries and other out-buildings had been erected accord- 
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ing to the most approved style of gothic architecture “but where 
schoolhouses in central districts of rich and popular towns have 
each seat connected with a desk which consists only of an up- 
right post or pedestal jutting up out of the floor—where there 
was never a severely cold day without the ink freezing in the 
pens of the scholars while they were writing.”’ He met the type 
of teacher, who, in punishing a truant, made him kneel over 
a desk, “there to be given ninety blows with an instrument 
of large size at intervals over a period of three hours, resulting 
in atemporary loss of the child’s ability to walk.” His discourage- 
ment became at times so intense that he wrote in his journal: 
“To make an impression in regard to schools is like attempting 
to batter down Gibraltar with one’s fist”; and again: “I have 
hold of so large a mountain, there is much danger that I shall 
break my own back in lifting it.” 

The democratic concept of education has been carried for- 
ward today by John Dewey, who during the last half century 
has labored for the “‘education-for-all” philosophy. He has de- 
nounced the aristocratic concept of schooling for the limited 
few. In his Democracy and Education he maintains: 


A society marked off into classes need be specially attentive only 
to the education of its ruling element. A society which is mobile, 
which is full of channels for the distribution of a change occurring 
anywhere, must see to it that its members are educated to personal 
initiative and adaptability. Otherwise, they will be overwhelmed by 
the changes in which they are caught and whose significance or con- 
nections they do not perceive. 


Dewey, dean of modern American philosophy and education, 
further suggests that “the problem of securing to the liberal 
arts college its due function in a democratic society is that of 
seeing to it that the technical subjects which are now socially 
necessary acquire a humane direction.”’ According to Dewey, the 
role of the liberal arts college is to use the resources “put at our 
disposal alike by humane literature, by science, by subjects 
that have a vocational bearing, so as to secure ability to appraise 
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the needs and issues of the world in which we live. Such an edu- 
cation would be liberating not in spite of the fact that it departs 
widely from the seven liberal arts of the medieval period, but 
just because it would do for the contemporary world what those 
arts tried to do for the world in which they took form.” 


II 


Education in Europe at the time of the founding of this coun- 
try was intended for the upper classes; any idea of free educa- 
tion at public expense was preposterous. It is therefore all the 
more remarkable that so many prominent American leaders 
were slowly able to break away from the ironbound tradition 
of classicism and “education for the few” that continued to 
prevail in.the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But edu- 
cators by and large clung tenaciously to the concept of limited 
schooling; policies and curricula were such that for the most 
part only the sons of the wealthy went to college. Practical 
courses were unknown. 

The struggle to introduce vocational and technical courses 
in the curriculum was long and bitter. But industrial society 
profoundly changed the educational picture. It weakened the 
inherited educational traditions, created new educational forces 
and institutions, and stimulated the expansion of schools and 
colleges. ; 

Everywhere the, new life of an industrial society influenced 
the thinking and action of the people. With the growth of com- 
merce, colleges and universities had to conform or perish. Yet 
changes did not come easily. To some the establishment of free 
schools and colleges appeared to hold disastrous implications. 
Dolefully the editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette wrote 
at the beginning of the last century: 


The peasant must labor during those hours of the day which his: 
wealthy neighbor can give to abstract culture of his mind; otherwise,. 


» 
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the earth would not yield enough for the subsistence of all: the 
mechanic cannot abandon the operations of his trade, for general 
studies; if he should, most of the conveniences of life . . . would be 
wanting; languor, decay, poverty, discontent would soon be visible 
among all classes. 


Typical of the struggle between those who desired to intro- 
duce vocational and technical courses and those who wished col- 
leges to ignore this area was the fight that took place in New 
York State early in the nineteenth century. A special Board of 
Regents committee reported, on October 15, 1825, that the state 
should support the establishment of practical vocational courses 
in the colleges and universities. It foresaw the period when 
these courses would be recognized as legitimate functions of the 
college. | 

The regents therefore proposed to extend to the colleges such 
subjects as agriculture, mechanics, and the useful arts. Not- 
withstanding the liberal endowments made by the state in sup- 
port of the “literary institutions,” the report maintained that 
great deficiencies existed in supplying the requirements of so- 
ciety. The committee stated: 


The rapid growth of this state; its multiplied resources; and the 
industry and enterprise of its citizens, make large demands upon the 
sciences, to aid and co-operate in advancing the general prosperity. 
It is not sufficient that the sciences connected with agriculture and 
the mechanic arts are diligently studied and correctly understood by 
a few votaries in our literary institutions, It seems very necessary that 
those sciences essential to the prosperity of manufacturing industry 
should be especially promoted and adapted to the comprehension 
of a meritorious class of citizens, whose situation and circumstances, 
while they deny them the opportunities of an academic life, devote 
them more sedulously to mechanic pursuits, and perhaps as certainly 
prepare them to advance the public good. . . . Courses of popular 
_ lectures for a few weeks in every year, upon agriculture, chemistry 
and mechanics, with illustrations, and the exhibition of experiments, 
models and specimens, would secure an advantageous union in the 
efforts of theoretical and practical men; would awaken the mental 
energies of the agriculturist and the artisan, and soon produce a new 
era in the mechanic arts. 
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In 1825 the thought that colleges and universities might teach 
agriculture, mechanics or chemistry was revolutionary. Nonethe- 
less, the regents persisted. 

Pointing out that the “indigent mechanic,” relying upon his 
daily labor for subsistence, cannot waste time or incur expense 
in developing new scientific methods, the regents observed that 
any separate establishment requiring him to leave his employ- 
ment would be inaccessible to him; therefore, to be of utility, 
it must be fitted “‘to their opportunities and their means.”’ Then 
came a practical suggestion for the establishment of a school— 
the first in the state—that would combine culture in the abstract 
sense and working mechanics: 


This school should be organized with a view to convenience and 
economy in time and expense, and with the expectation that the 
manufacturer, the mechanic, the journeyman, apprentice and laborer, 
will become the pupils, and there learn the principles upon which suc- 
cessful practice in their several occupations depend, and acquire addi- 
tional skill in their respective employments. Some public provision, 
by which these advantages may be extended to this portion of our 
community, seems to be required, as a measure of policy, and as an 
act of equal justice. It is believed it may easily be accomplished, under 
the patronage of the Regents, and by an authority to hold such a 
course of lectures. 

. . « The Plan of education in our colleges was derived from Eu- 
rope . . . and it has been adopted here, and since continued with 
too great a subserviency to precedent. Perhaps at some future time 
it may be deemed expedient to re-examine the system of education 
now in practice, and to adopt such improvements as may -more im- 
mediately conform it to the pursuits of our citizens, and the spirit of 
our government; at least to provide a plan of education in some of 
the colleges, a part of which shall be more suited to our intercourse 
with other nations, and more adapted to the energies and the enterprise 
of our people. . . . The moral effect justly to be anticipated upon 
the youth and middle classes of society should also induce to the pro- 
posed object. It will diffuse intelligence amongst a portion of society 
whose condition has been hitherto almost inaccessible to improve- 
ment, and remove that state of ignorance and depression usually 
incident to, and often urged against, mechanic pursuits and manufac- 
turing establishments, 
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In the New York State Assembly in 1853, the Committee on 
Agriculture had before it a petition for permission to establish 
an agricultural school, to be known as the People’s College. This 
was to be an institution “unlike any other in existence in this 
State,” a practical college where men and women would learn 
how to be good farmers, mechanics, and tradesmen. The com- 
mittee majority recognized the need for this kind of education 
and held that ‘‘the necessary and proper correction can only be 
found in an improved system of collegiate education.” 

In its report the committee majority praised the proposed 
People’s College for its attitude toward admitting women: 


The present system of education in its higher departments we con- 
sider peculiarly unjust to women, as it excludes them from advantages 
and opportunities which are provided at the common cost for men 
alone, and the arbitrary separation of the sexes in the pursuit of 
knowledge is conducive neither to propriety of manners, nor purity 
of heart. And while it is true that nature had indicated for the two 
_ sexes divers aptitudes and duties, yet it is of the utmost importance 
that woman, like man, should be left free to acquire such an educa- 
tion, and pursue such occupation in her sphere, as her own sense of 
fitness and propriety shall dictate. 


Taking sharp issue with the opinion of the majority, the 
minority members contended that no new practical college was 
needed, and that women had no place in the same institution 
with men. The legislature therefore rejected the proposal. 

New York’s attempt to broaden the college curriculum and 
break down the barriers that separated culture from mechanics 
was repeated elsewhere. Yale College, however, said no, and 
some others followed her example. But none of the colleges 
could prevent the scientific and industrial development. It could 
not prevent the westward expansion, nor the increased interest 
in machines, factories, corporations. Growth in industrial inter- 
course meant that new demands were being made upon the col- 
leges and universities by men and women who were not satisfied 
with the education then offered. Colleges tried to maintain their 
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traditional curricula, providing scholarly education to those 
who could afford the leisure and luxury of being “gentlemen.” 
But during the Civil War the step was taken that made possible 
a more democratic system of higher education. : 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Development of Land Grant Colleges 


I 


PROBABLY the most decisive factor in the struggle to develop 
a more practical course of studies came with the passage of the 
Morrill Act in 1862. The land grant colleges organized under it 
were created to meet an age which demanded that man be edu- 
‘cated for his practical needs. 

Under this act each state received thirty thousand acres of 
land, or its equivalent in scrip, for each representative and 
senator in Congress, to be used for “‘the endowment, support 
and maintenance of at least one college.” These colleges, unlike 
the existing ones, would have as their principal objective, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical studies, the teaching 
of “such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts . . . in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.” 

At present sixty-nine land grant colleges and universities 
are supported in the United States—twenty-four separate col- _ 
leges, twenty-eight universities where agriculture, engineering, 
and home economics form important segments of the institu- 
tion, and seventeen higher-education institutions for Negroes. 

Here, indeed, was a forward-looking move. Large numbers of 
America’s middle and lower classes were to be given courses 
which made sense to them, courses that were practical and 


useful. 
46 
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The passage of the first Morrill Act marks the start of tech- 
nical and vocational education in this country. Speaking at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 1887, Senator Morrill 
explained the general purposes of his act in these words: 


The Land-Grant Colleges were founded on the idea that a higher 
and broader education should be placed in every state within the 
reach of those [who] . . . choose industrial vocations. . . . The de- 
sign was to open the door to a liberal education for this large class 
at a cheaper cost from being close at hand, and to tempt them by 
offering not only sound literary instruction, but something more ap- 
plicable to the productive employments of life. 


A year later, addressing the Vermont Legislature, Morrill 
explained still further what he expected the land grant colleges 
to accomplish: 


Obviously not manual, but intellectual instruction was the para- 
mount object. It was not provided that agricultural labor in the field 
should be practically taught, any more than that the mechanical trade 
of a carpenter or blacksmith should be taught. Secondly, it was a lib- 
eral education that was proposed. Classical studies were not to be ex- 
cluded, and, therefore, must be included. The act of 1862 proposed 
a system of broad education by colleges, not limited to a superficial 
and dwarfed training, such as might be had at an industrial school, 
nor a mere manual training, such as might be supplied by a foreman 
of a workshop, or by a foreman of an experimental farm. 

Whatever else might be done under the national law of 1862, scien- 
tific and classical studies . . . were not to be excluded. The useful 
was to have greater prominence in the eyes of the students, as it will 
have in all their after-life, and not stand unequal and shame-faced 
even in the presence of ancient literature. 


Commenting on Morrill’s expressed views and on the act it- 
self, the Advisory Committee on Education appointed by the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936 observed that three 
purposes were embodied in the legislation: 


1. A protest against the then characteristic dominance of the 
classics in higher education. 
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2. A desire to develop, at the college level, instruction re- 
lating to the practical activities of life. 

3. An attempt to offer to those belonging to the industrial 
classes preparation for the ‘‘professions of life.” 


Explaining the purpose and results of the act, the Advisory 
Committee, in its study of the land grant colleges, points out: 


The emphasis in the legislation was on the class or group from which 
students came, rather than the one toward which they were headed. 
. These institutions represented a protest against the classical 
type of institutions, which in that day offered virtually the only higher 
education available in the United States, and which, in general, served 
the leisure class and the professions as distinguished from the rank 
and file. Although it is recognized that State-supported higher educa- 
tion and the privately controlled higher institutions have also con- 
tributed to the development of the national idea of the place of higher 
education in a democracy, the land-grant colleges have undoubtedly 
been potent factors in the democratization of higher education. 


Congress in 1890 passed the second Morrill Act, which pro- 
vided “‘for the more complete endowment and maintenance of 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. . . .”’ The states were allocated $15,000 yearly, and this 
sum was to be raised to $25,000 within ten years. Under the 
second Morrill Act, a limiting proviso was introduced—the 
funds were to be applied “‘only to instruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the English language and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural and economic science, with 
special reference to their applications in the industries of life, 
and to the facilities for such instruction.” 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, passed in 1935, is the most recent 
legislation covering the maintenance of land grant colleges. More 
money was allocated to the support of the state institutions; in 
addition to appropriations authorized in the past, the federal 
government pledged funds on an accelerated scale, starting 
with $980,000 in 1936, $1,980,000 in 1938, and $2,480,000 in 
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1940. Total appropriations to the states amounted to about 
$6,000,000 annually by 1945. 

Within the last half century the role of the land grant col- 
leges in this country has grown by leaps and bounds. Disregard- 
ing the influence of the traditional liberal arts colleges, the 
federally supported institutions of higher education have taken 
the lead in combining realism with culture. 

Responsive to community needs, land grant colleges and state 
universities have become the cultural centers of their states. 
Not only do they provide vocational education, but they operate 
experimental stations and conduct extension courses for the 
whole state. The major emphasis is on contemporary problems 
of the community. Many of the land grant colleges are recog- 
nized as state guidance centers. Farmers come to these institu- 
tions to get help in raising poultry, to find a better feeding 
formula for their cows, or to learn the proper lime mixture to 
improve their soil. The farmer’s wife writes in for canning rec- 
ipes, cooking procedures, and information on the best spray 
to rid the kitchen of ants. 

As a result, the land grant colleges now provide guidance 
and direction for those who are eager to acquaint themselves 
with modern educational practices. Courses in home economics, 
for example, have been added and are an important part of the 
curriculum in many of the land grant colleges. Moreover, other 
technical and vocational subjects, such as teacher education, 
forestry, veterinary medicine, business administration, and 
specialized engineering fields, are common. The program has 
been extended into the graduate areas, and students can get 
higher degrees in the sciences and mechanical arts. 

Although the student specializes, he also has the opportunity 
of taking cultural subjects. In fact, the typical agricultural 
course includes subjects in the humanities and classics, although, 
in most institutions, an inadequate proportion of cultural sub- 
jects is offered. The student who specializes in agriculture re- 
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ceives some courses in chemistry, biology, the sciences, botany, 
physics and mathematics, English, military science, and his- 
tory. Similarly, the student who majors in home economics or 
engineering can take a combination of technical-humanistic 
courses that will give him, at the end of four years, a sound edu- 
cational training. 

Admittedly, the vocational or technical student will not get 
so broad a cultural or classical base as will the student in the 
liberal arts college. In the postwar educational system, the 
present difference that exists between the two types of colleges 
might be narrowed. 


II 


Despite the passage of the bills to set up the land grant col- 
leges, the battle for recognition and cooperation was far from 
ended. The conservative educators of that day did not accept 
the new institutions in a friendly spirit. Scientific, technical, or 
practical courses, especially those dealing directly with indus- 
tries, commerce, or trades, had no place in the curricula of the 
liberal arts colleges—even though the majority of American 
citizens were then engaged in these practical tasks. As a recent 
United States Office of Education bulletin comments: 


Higher education was limited largely to those who planned to enter 
the learned professions. From the first the idea of democratizing higher 
learning received little sympathy from the existing private universities 
and colleges. The proposal was regarded as more or less visionary. 


No consideration of higher education can overlook the im- 
portant role played by the land grant colleges in making educa- 
tion more meaningful and alive to the general public. To tens of 
thousands of young men and women who might otherwise never 
have attended college, these institutions have been an open se- 
same to culture and to a better life. The fact that these colleges 
opened their doors to all classes had a stimulating effect on the 
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existing traditional liberal arts institutions. It meant that the 
other institutions had to revise and revitalize their own pro- 
grams to keep pace with their new upstart rivals. Prior to Pearl 
Harbor the land grant colleges enrolled somewhat less than one- 
fifth of the total college population and maintained a staff of 
thirty thousand. Twenty-five per cent of the total current ex- 
penditures for higher education are now made by land grant 
colleges. The land grant colleges have opened the doors to thous- 
ands of young men and women from all walks of life who other- 
wise would have been denied any form of college education. 
These institutions have brought the democratic tradition into 
the field of higher education. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Growth of Higher Education 


I 


TO appreciate the growth and development of higher education 
in this country, we must recognize the role played by the Ameri- 
can high schools. The phenomenal growth of secondary educa- 
tion during the last half century is probably without parallel 
anywhere in the world. In 1870 only 2 out of each 100 of the 
total population aged seventeen had completed their high school 
course; by 1940, it had increased to 51 out of 100. A majority 
of our new voters are now high school graduates. 

This table shows the comparable growth in high schools and 
colleges: 


YEAR SECONDARY COLLEGE 
1870 80,000 60,000 
1890 P1357 B18 156,756 
1900 695,903 237,592 
1910 1,111,393 355,215 
1920 2,494,676 597,857. ~ 
1930 4,799,867 1,100,737 
1940 7,000,000 1,500,000 


On both the high school and college level education before 
Pearl Harbor grew amazingly. Year after year an increasingly 
large number of students entered the classroom and campus. In 
1940, 1,225,000 students received high school diplomas; 186,- 


500 men and women were graduated from colleges and uni- 
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versities. The high school is now as universal and free as the 
elementary school. Everyone must remain in the classroom 
until he reaches the legal school-leaving age. This has caused 
one educator to comment: ‘‘Many of our schools today resemble 
a cross between a playground and a juvenile detention home.” 

But universal high school education did not come into exist- . 
ence without a prolonged battle. Attacked because of the in- 
creased funds necessary—expenditures for public schools in- 
creased from $63,000,000 in 1870 to $1,500,000,000 in 1935— 
the extension of the secondary schools nevertheless grew apace. 
Only after the issue was resolved in the courts in 1872 in the 
famous Kalamazoo case, in which it was held that the high school 
was a legal part of the public school system, did the arguments 
against the place of the secondary school in this country begin 
to subside. Many educators feared that the mass movement 
toward the high schools would “‘cheapen”’ these schools and de- 
crease their value. This was especially true of those who saw 
in the secondary schools only a place to prepare students for 
college. 

Despite this tremendous increase in high school enrollments, 
the pre-Pearl Harbor picture showed, according to C. Robert 
Pace’s study, They Went to College, that “not more than 50 
per cent of the population finish high school, that seldom more 
than 25 per cent of those who finish high school enter college 
and that less than half who enter college ever graduate.” In 1870, 
two out of every three high school graduates had continued to 
college. This drop in percentage of students going on to college 
from high school has had a significant influence in changing the 
high school curriculum. Today high school officials do not accept 
the dictates of the college officials as readily as they did in the 
past. Many high schools have removed from the required list 
such subjects as mathematics, foreign languages, the sciences, 
history, or social studies. In their place technical, vocational, and 
practical courses designed to give the students school expe- 
riences valuable in after-school life have been substituted. The 
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typical large high school offers several hundred courses, ranging 
from automotive mechanics to typewriting and bookkeeping. 
In a literal sense the secondary schools are America’s “‘people’s 
schools,” 

The war has focused attention on the failures of the public 
high school, as well as on its splendid contribution to American 
education. Various tests and studies made by the army and navy 
have shown that high school graduates are inadequately pre- 
pared in basic courses. This was especially true for mathematics. 
The American history survey conducted by The New York 
Times revealed the striking ignorance of college freshmen in 
this field. That the high schools should not neglect teaching 
their students “general education” as well as practical courses 
has been emphasized by various educators. This point of view 
was expressed cogently by the findings of the regents’ ‘Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State 
of New York” (1938): 


What these boys and girls now need is a broad general education 
which will give to all alike at least the same minimum essential tools 
of intercommunication and thinking, the same minimum up-to-date 
scientific acquaintance with the world in which we live, both natural 
and social, an appreciation of the culture and standards of our civiliza- 
tion, the beginnings of the ability to work well with others, a common 
understanding and belief in the democratic process, and the desire 
to preserve and defend self-government. In addition to this, boys and 
girls need as individuals some understanding of their own bodies and 
minds, and the opportunity under proper guidance and stimulation 
to develop their individual capacities, interests and possibilities for 
growth. The first need is common to all; its fulfillment is essential to 
society. The second is different with each, but its satisfaction is like- 
wise necessary to the growth and enrichment, not only of the indi- 
vidual, but also of society. 


II 


Into this picture has come the junior college, a development 
showing typical American ingenuity to meet changing condi- 
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tions. The junior college is now in the midst of an extraordinary 
growth, comparable to the rise of the secondary schools. In 1930 
there were 429 junior colleges with an enrollment of 67,627. By 
1940 there were 610 with a 236,162 enrollment. Despite the 
inroads of the war, in 1943, there were 624 of these two-year 
institutions with an enrollment beyond 300,000. 

These colleges meet a specific need. Many boys and girls, 
especially during the depression, could not afford more than two 
years of higher education. At the same time they wanted to 
learn a profitable trade or profession during their limited period. 
The junior college, with its two-year terminal program, offered 
a solution to those students who were unable or unwilling to 
attend the four-year college. 

Despite criticism leveled against it by “traditional” educators, 
the junior college has tried to bring, and in large part has suc- 
ceeded, a well-balanced educational diet to the student. It has 
met the needs of the professional schools and at the same time 
has stressed the importance of closer coordination with the 
community. In its preparatory and professional curricula are 
included courses in the liberal arts. Subprofessional skills are 
likewise developed. 

Although the senior colleges, wondering what would happen 
to their own enrollments, at first looked with fear at the growing 
numbers attending the junior colleges, their concern soon proved 
groundless. The junior colleges attract, for the most part, a 
body of students who would not ordinarily be able to attend the 
four-year institutions. Actually, at the end of two years, many 
students do transfer to liberal arts colleges or professional in- 
stitutions. 

That the junior colleges are to take a considerable place in 
the educational program of this country is now apparent. As the 
American Youth Commission recommends in Youth and the 
Future: 


For the purpose of making the final years of secondary education 
accessible to all youth who want them and whose records promise that 
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they will put them to good use for individual and social benefit, the 
Commission recommends that public junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes be added to the local school systems in every state. 


New York State, by approving the formation of publicly 
supported two-year technical institutes, has taken the lead in 
establishing junior colleges on a scale designed to meet the 
needs of all students. Other states are beginning to establish 
similar publicly supported two-year colleges. In many instances 
they are part of the public school system. In the words of former 
President Lotus D. Coffman, in Freedom Through Education: 


There is little doubt that the junior college movement is a move- 
ment toward public education. What is more, in most places the junior 
colleges are established as a part of the public school system and not 
as a part of the university system. The prediction seems fully justified 
that the whole junior college movement is a transition movement and 
that in the course of time the work done by the junior colleges will 
become part of the curriculum of the high school. 


Ill 


A further stimulus to the expansion of vocational programs 
came after the First World War. Colleges and universities 
branched out into many fields; most of the liberal arts colleges 
did not shun the more practical subjects which in an earlier 
period had been scorned. With the coming of the Second World 
War, the importance of science and the mechanic arts sky- 
rocketed. College presidents shook their heads. Worried ad- 
ministrators voiced concern over the passing of the liberal arts 
curriculum from the campus. Colleges lost most of their male 
students to the army and navy. Only a handful of civilian male 
students were found on the campuses of some of our leading 
liberal arts institutions in 1945—ninety at Colgate, forty at 
- Hamilton, thirty-five at Haverford—and none at all in institu- 
tions where the military had taken over completely. 

At the same time those students, including women, who did 
go to college in the early forties specialized in scientific or tech- 
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nical courses that might have war value. The slogan was, “Get 
into the war effort,” and subjects of no immediate practical 
value were discarded. Technical and vocational education had 
become an accepted function of liberal arts colleges. But only 
on a temporary basis, for colleges vowed that, as soon as the 
emergency ended, they would return to the humanities and the 
classics. 

The war brought about cooperation between all colleges and 
universities and the federal government in training men and 
women in vocational and industrial jobs. Through the Engineer- 
ing, Science, Management War Training Program, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women received technical training in the 
colleges. Some institutions organized community centers where 
those who needed training could receive it at no expense and | 
with a minimum of inconvenience. The courses were of college 
grade, and the instructors were competent in their fields. Liter- 
ally hundreds of different technical courses, bearing on the war 
effort, were offered in the colleges. 

Perhaps in the postwar period American higher education 
may reverse the process and establish an Engineering, Science, 
Management Peace Training Program. By offering the students 
special courses in peacetime vocations, the colleges will do a 
tremendous service for the community. Obviously, this would 
not be a substitute for the general cultural education that the 
full-time students should receive. But it is a project that the 
colleges might undertake to help meet an immediate need. A 
larger percentage ‘of the whole population will want practical 
courses on “How to earn a living,” and will not be contented with 
less. 

More recently colleges have introduced new subjects in the 
technical and vocational fields. Columbia University has added 
courses in radio writing and. broadcasting. Ohio State Uni- 
versity has added a new degree—bachelor of science in occupa- 
tional therapy. In granting this degree, the university set up a 
guiding principle for the establishment of new technical or 
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vocational degrees that may be proposed at the institution in 
the postwar period. The criteria include: 


1. That there be in the field for which a new degree is pro- 
posed a recognizable profession or occupation in which a size- 
able group of persons is engaged. : 

2. That the curricular requirements in the field of specializa- 
tion shall exceed, substantially, the minimum requirements of 
a major. 

3. That the above curricula be of such quality and extent 
as to prepare the individual receiving the degree for Pas 
of the occupation or profession indicated. 


Comprehensive changes to meet the needs of postwar educa- 
tion have been introduced at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. The new curriculum preserves the parallel emphasis 
upon the fundamentals of science and technology and upon 
English, history, and economics. Under the new plan the cur- 
riculum is divided into three parts—basic, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced, with a realignment of courses to make each level an 
entity in itself. This is a drastic change from the customary pro- 
cedure of staggering different phases of the program throughout 
the four years with different terminal points for the various sub- 
jects. All entering students will follow a uniform course of 
studies and will not select the subdivision they will follow until 
the start of the intermediate work. The basic curriculum is 
broad enough to permit students of medicine, industrial engi- 
neers, and men preparing to enter a specialized institution to 
take the basic training for their preprofessional work. 

Technical and vocational courses, as an accepted and recog- 
nized part of the college curriculum, now look ahead to greater 
expansion and a more meaningful approach. The earlier empha- 
sis upon the subject as a narrow technical one is past. 

Numerous careers in the professional, vocational, and tech- 
nical fields are now open to men and women who wish to go to 
college. State universities offer hundreds of different courses, 
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covering wide areas, whereby the student can elect his future 
career. Moreover, many institutions will establish new fields if 
the demand arises. Each year many colleges and universities 
add more technical and vocational courses to their curricula. 
These programs are necessary for the men and women who 
cannot spend four years in a liberal arts college, but can spend 
four years in a combined business-trades-vocational-science 
college, to learn a profession or trade. 

The School of Business and Civic Administration of the 
College of the City of New York offers an example of the di- 
versity of the vocational field. Work for the bachelor’s degree 
can be taken in such courses as accounting, advertising, art 
and design, business law, business management, credit and 
finance, foreign trade, insurance, personnel and labor, produc- 
tion management and purchasing, public speaking, radio and 
television, real estate and public housing, retailing and mer- 
chandising, sales management and marketing, secretarial and 
office practice, typewriting, statistics, and traffic management. 
In other divisions of the college, courses are open in hundreds 
of branches, all leading toward the “better life,” if by that term 
is meant fuller adjustment to oneself and the community. 

Actually, thoughtful educators recognize that it is not a ques- 
tion of arguing for vocational and technical as against liberal 
and classical arts, but of the relative importance of each. How 
much vocational and how much classical background will the 
student receive? At the moment students in the special trades 
and vocations receive very little general education. 

The need for men on the professional, subprofessional, and 
technological levels is greater than at any time in our history. 
Here is an area that will demand the earnest attention of the 
educational profession. Prior to Pearl Harbor the technical 
schools and institutes provided virtually all the junior profes- 
sional help employed by industry. The war accentuated the im- 
portance of technically trained men, proving at the same time 
that these men should have more than a narrow specialized 
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education. In the postwar era the traditional colleges and uni- 
versities may be forced to recognize the necessity for expanding 
their own fields to include the training of men for the technical 
professions, and more particularly for those professions that 
are now entirely ignored. The war has disclosed the importance 
of training for citizenship and the role that technically trained 
men and women can play in a democracy. 

It can be seen that the struggle to break down the prejudices 
of the traditional college program has been a long and difficult 
one. Starting with Franklin and Jefferson, the conflict has con- 
tinued to this day. Yet the Second World War has justified voca- 
tional curricula. Their usefulness has become more evident than 
ever before. The armed services have needed vocational and 
technically trained men. Science and engineering have been an 
essential factor in prosecuting the war. Courses that a century 
ago would have been considered as “inferior” are now offered 
by the land grant colleges and the municipal and state uni- 
versities. Almost every phase of vocational activity, from stage 
setting to radio repair, from television to soil erosion, from 
automotive mechanics to metallurgy can be found in college 
curricula. 

This is democratic education at war. Here we have, as the 
historian Frederick J. Turner observed, the development of 
an inspiring principle, “the ideal of service to democracy rather 
than of individual advancement alone.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Education before Pearl Harbor 


I 


PEARL HARBOR brought the normal development of our col- 
leges to a standstill. Liberal arts colleges, except those for 
women, virtually disappeared. The war, and its demands upon 
the schools and colleges, caused Americans to realize that mil- 
lions were uneducated, millions more miseducated, and vast 
numbers in need of re-education. It showed us that the army, 
when forced to, can teach men and make them useful. New 
techniques that may have lasting influence were initiated. As 
no other single factor, the war stimulated the thinking of all 
responsible educators. 

Will the colleges return to the pattern of the early thirties? 
That question remains to be answered. Strong forces are at work 
on both sides—on the one hand, there are those who wish to 
return to the past, or even make the colleges and universities 
more conservative; on the other hand, many powerful friends 
of a freer, more flexible, reformed educational system are striv- 
ing to modernize the traditional classical college program. 

More than 650 four-year colleges and universities, varying in 
size, character, type of control, resources, student body, faculty, 
and pattern of curriculum, existed in this country prior to Pearl 
Harbor. At its peak in 1941, the enrollment reached 1,500,000. 
One third of the students attended institutions with enrollments 


of less than two thousand, another third attended colleges and 
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universities with enrollments between two thousand and ten 
thousand, while eleven universities with registrations above 
ten thousand absorbed the rest. 

Vast changes have taken place in the organization, construc- 
tion, and administration of American colleges during the last 
quarter century. Because of the many pressures both inside and 
outside the campus, the general program of the traditional lib- 
eral arts college began to grow more flexible prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. When the war broke out, the college program was not 
limited to one curriculum. In the majority of colleges two to 
five programs were offered. Some colleges were directing their 
programs toward “immediate vocational outlets for their stu- 
dents.” 

College patterns are steadily evolving and are at the moment 
far from settled. If the developing patterns are useful and serve 


a valuable purpose in redefining the function and place of higher | 


education in American society, they should be accepted on such 
experimental terms until they have justified their right to con- 
tinue. 

Six definite patterns today seem to be shaping higher educa- 
tion; this number is by no means final, nor are the patterns 
more than suggestive. These have been described by Theodore 
Hsi-En Chen in his monograph issued at the University of 
Southern California, and summarized by the United States Office 
of Education as: 


1. Elimination of consideration or statement of college requirements 
in mere quantitative terms such as credit hours, lectures, etc. Typical 
among the features of this pattern are: The introduction of new 
methods of teaching; bringing into closer personal relationships the 
students and teachers; laying the responsibility of education upon 
the student; judging of the student by demonstrated ability as shown 
through comprehensive or general examinations. Examples—Harvard, 
Swarthmore, Stanford, Vassar, Bowdoin, Antioch, Dartmouth. 

2. Breaking down rigid lines of separation between certain depart- 
ments either through administrative or educational reorganization. It 
is felt that the problems of the division can be isolated and discussed ; 
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duplication and overlapping of courses in the several departments can 
be avoided; students can select their majors on a broader basis; broad 
introductory courses can be utilized to advantage. Typical colleges— 
Carleton, Reed, Columbia, Colgate. 

3. Bringing unity into the subject matter of the curriculum. St. 
John’s college in Maryland typifies this best. Pattern emphasizes classi- 
cal studies with the cultivation of the intellect as the principal ob- 
jective. Advantages claimed: definiteness of aim; avoidance of those 
studies bearing on the transitory needs of the day, giving attention 
to “first principles” and ‘permanent truths”; discipline of the mind 
obtained through rigorous thinking. 

4. Organization of curriculum on the basis of the content of broad 
fields of knowledge. In general the colleges following this pattern carry 
out a number of the reforms indicated in the previous patterns. These 
are combined in a single pian, to permit students to gain a knowledge 
and understanding of the broad fields of knowledge. Grounding for 
such plans is found in the programs of general studies which prepare 
the way for specialization. Examples—College of the University of 
Chicago, General College of the University of Florida, College of 
Letters and Science of the University of Southern California. 

5. Definite acquaintance with those problems of the student that 
bear on contemporary life, rather than on learning in the academic 
sense. Special attention is paid to student guidance. On the basis of 
special investigations of the background and the personal and social 
relations of selected groups of students and of graduates, important 
curriculum revisions have been made. Examples—General College of 
the University of Minnesota, Stephens College in Missouri. 

6. Attacks the problem of education from the standpoint of the 
individual student, giving careful consideration to his unique char- 
acter and development. ‘‘The vital curriculum cannot be a procrustean 
bed; it must be worked out for every student according to his or her 
individual needs and interests. Unity in the curriculum is to be 
achieved, not by means of external devices or new courses of instruc- 
tion, but through the. intrinsic motivation of the learner who sees 
the significance of his studies in relation to his purposes. The cur- 
riculum may be reorganized in terms of either broad fields of knowl- 
edge or functions of living, but unless the individual learner sees the 
significance of his studies in relation to his personal plans and prob- 
lems, reorganized subject matter may remain as foreign to the ex- 
perience of the learner as the departmental offerings of the traditional 
college.”” Examples—Bard College, Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, 
Black Mountain College. 
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The present problem is summed up in these questions: how 
can the curriculum offer a unified program, in view of the tre- 
mendous growth in the number of courses offered on every level? 
How can the colleges effect a proper balance between the tech- 
nical and vocational demands of the present and the learning of 
the past without shelving contemporary needs? How can the 
- individual student be helped without disturbing the entire group? 
Colleges are attempting to meet these issues through establish- 
ment of general-education programs. At present fifty or more 
institutions maintain some form of general-education curricula. 
The essential feature of this development lies in the desire to 
construct an integrated, meaningful, valuable curriculum to 
profit both student and community. ! 

Various reasons exist for the formation of the general- 
education curriculum. Frequently there is a dissatisfaction with 
higher education as it is now organized. A growing reaction 
against the too-specialized departments has taken place. More- 
over, there is a desire, slowly becoming vocal, to make higher 
education more effective than it has been in the past. Behind 
this is the sincere hope that colleges in the future will turn out 
men and women who can grapple with the social, economic, and 
spiritual problems of the age with greater wisdom and foresight 
than the present generation. 

Many institutions have reached the point where the vocational 
and professional program have usurped all of the student’s time, ~ 
leaving little or nothing for the cultural and humanistic stem. 
Too many engineers, farmers, lawyers, businessmen, teachers 
have left college with little more than a smattering of liberal or 
cultural background. While the University of Illinois may re- 
quire the student of agriculture to spend one-third of his time 
on nonagricultural subjects, other colleges require but five to 
ten per cent of the student’s time to be spent in cultural sub- 
jects. A student can be graduated with a B.S. from the Syracuse 
University School of Forestry with a year of English and one- 
half year of economics. For the rest, he can take courses in soil 
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culture, tree pruning, forest management, and all the other 
numerous details of his profession. A similar situation exists in 
the other vocations. 

The importance of this phase of education is stressed in the 
two-year report of the Harvard University committee on “‘Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society,” issued in the summer of 1945. 
General education is necessary, the committee headed by Dean 
Paul H. Buck brought out, on both the secondary and college 
levels. The report declared: 


The very prevalence and power of the demand for special training 
makes doubly clear the need for a concurrent, balancing force in gen- 
eral education. . . . In order to discharge his duties as a citizen 
adequately, a person must somehow be able to grasp the complexities 
of life as a whole. Even from the point of view of economic success, 
specialism has its peculiar limitations. Specializing in a vocation makes 
for inflexibility in a world of fluid possibilities. Business demands 
minds capable of adjusting themselves to varying situations and of 
managing complex human institutions. Given the pace of economic 
progress, techniques alter speedily, and even the work in which the 
student has been trained may no longer be useful when he is ready 
to earn a living or soon after. Our conclusion, then, is that the aim of 
education should be to prepare an individual to become an expert 
both in some particular vocation or art and in the general art of the 
free man and the citizen. Thus the two kinds of education once given 
separately to different social classes must be given together to all 
alike. 


Among the most commonly approved courses in the general 
education program are English composition, English literature, 
history, foreign languages, psychology, physical education, and 
economics. Not only liberal arts colleges but professional schools 
as well have given critical attention to general education. Medi- 
cine, law, engineering, architecture, business administration, 
nursing, and social work are among the professions that have 
turned their attention toward the improvement of the student 
body. The importance of a broad, general educational back- 
ground, in addition to the vocational courses involved, is ac- 
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cepted in most quarters as essential. General education helps 
a student to think more clearly, and provides him with a more 
stable and better-rounded outlook on life. 

In proposing reforms for its students, the engineering profes- 
sion recommends that more emphasis be placed on the human- 
ities, on broad areas of citizenship, on making the individual 
a well-rounded social member of society, rather than merely 
a specialist in his field: “Undergraduate curricula should be 
made broader and more fundamental through increased empha- 
sis on basic sciences and humanistic and social studies.” 

In its report The Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education admits that: “This will require greater efficiency in 
the use of students’ time to be gained by pruning to the essentials 
of a sound educational program.” The report further suggests 
that “some of the advanced technical subject matter now in- 
cluded in undergraduate curricula should be transferred to the 
post-graduate period where it may be pursued with a rigor con- 
sistent with preparation for engineering specialization.” 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has changed its 
undergraduate curriculum to meet the special requirements of 
science, engineering, and architecture after the war. The new 
program incorporates long-range educational policies in a flexible 
plan which is adaptable to the changing needs expected in this 
decade. The most important feature of the revision is a four-year © 
technical program coordinated with the humanities and social 
sciences. 

In addition to the customary courses in modern languages, 
students will take one full course of a nonprofessional character 
‘every year. The first-year program is standard for all stu- 
dents and is devoted to English, with emphasis on written 
and oral expression. The second-year curriculum is divided into 
two main subdivisions, science and engineering, with an op- 
portunity for the student to begin elementary subjects of his 
chosen profession. Also, all students will receive an introductory 
course in modern history in the second year. In the third year 
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emphasis will be placed on the social sciences and such subjects 
as economics and psychology; while in their senior year stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity to choose one of four options 
—history of science and thought, music and the fine arts, West- 
ern world literature, or international relations. In this way the 
student will get a better balance between his special field and 
general education. 

The value of general education to the prospective teacher has 
received considerable attention by the authorities in the profes- 
sion. Educational leaders have developed programs for the 
training of teachers which call for more stress on the broad, 
cultural aspects and less on the strict pedagogical attainments. 


II 


Supported and financed by public and private contributions, 
the colleges and universities are no longer limited to the few 
nor are they the possession of the well-born. However, an un- 
desirable trend has been developing—more and more of the col- 
leges’ sources of income is derived from student fees. In 1920, 
43 per cent of the income of 560 privately controlled colleges and 
universities came from the students; by 1940, it had risen to 
53 per cent. During this period the increase in student fees in 
public institutions rose from 10 to 19 per cent, yet independent 
studies by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the American Youth Commission in Pennsylvania, 
and the universities of Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, 
and North Carolina have found in effect that 50 per cent of the 
high school graduates who show promise of satisfactory scho- 
lastic performance in college do not go to college. 

Thirty thousand high school students were studied in Pennsy]l- 
vania by the American Youth Commission in 1938. This as- 
tounding conclusion was reached: 


While 105 out of each 1,000 high school graduates went on to col- 
lege and successfully completed the first two years, there were 174 
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out of each 1,000 who did not go to college, usually because they were 
financially unable to do so. The 174 who did not go to college were 
found to have mental abilities that promised as high a degree of 
scholastic success as the 105 who did. 


Economic factors play a deciding role in whether or not a 
student is to continue beyond high school. Unless the increased 
costs to the students are checked, fewer potential college youth 
will be able to continue with their higher education. This would 
involve a serious loss to the community as well as to the institu- 
tions themselves. ° 

From present indications, American education faces the 
greatest boom in its 300-year history. When the colleges return — 
to peacetime standards, we may expect that the upward enroll- 
ment trend will continue, and that more students will enter the 
schools to receive a valuable higher education. Whether this 
education is to be vocational or technical, whether it is to be 
professional, or whether it is to be basically classical in char- 
acter is not the most important consideration. What is essential, 
what is significant, is that all high school graduates who are able 
to profit from college be allowed, encouraged, and assisted to 
partake of higher education. 

However, in respect to higher education, this country still has 
a long way to go. Less than 5 per cent of the population twenty- 
five years of age and over have completed four years of college 
according to the 1940 U.S. census. The percentage ranges from 
a high of 6.7 in California to a low of 2.2 in Arkansas. Only 24 
per cent of the population above the age of twenty-five have 
completed their high school education, and 25 per cent have 
completed the sixth grade or less. Thus, for every voter with 
a high school education there is a voter with no more than 
sixth-grade schooling. Moreover, 56 per cent of the citizens 
of voting age have received only an eighth-grade education. It 
is significant that, in fifteen states, between one-third and one- 
half of the voting population have completed only the sixth 
grade or less—Florida, Maryland, Texas, West Virginia, Ken- 
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tucky, New Mexico, Tennessee, Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. More than a majority of voters in South Carolina 
and Louisiana have had less than a sixth grade education. 

Many would seriously question whether sensible decisions can 
be expected of citizens who are illiterate or inadequately pre- 
pared to exercise their democratic privilege of voting. Com- 
menting on this appalling lack of schooling among so many of 
our voters, the National Education Association’s Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education warns: “Un- 
less we are able to increase both the amount and quality of the 
education of our voters, we, as a nation, may be unfit to meet 
the critical days ahead.” 

Aware of this serious defect in our educational system, many 
farsighted educators and laymen are eager to expand and im- 
prove education on all levels. With the emphasis already placed 
on elementary and secondary schooling, the greatest expansion 
is bound to come in the higher realm. It is to be hoped that 
higher education will reach a new peak, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, in the postwar era. One of the main questions will 
be whether the colleges will bridge the gap between the past and 
the present. On that outcome will hinge the decision as to 
whether postwar colleges and universities will become the prov- 
ince of the few or the many. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Arestocratec Wing 


I 


WE have seen that there is a major conflict in education. Those 
unfamiliar with the conflict are likely to be puzzled by the 
definition of a liberal education. The ‘‘aristocratic” wing, as we 
shall see, defines it one way, the traditional colleges another, and 
so on down the line. 

There are many variations and types of higher educational 
institutions. Different ideals, traditions, and standards have 
been accumulated by the various colleges. Programs vary widely. 
One institution may be noted for its emphasis on music, another 
on premedicine, and a third on the liberal arts. When choosing 
a college or university for his son or daughter, the layman is fre- 
quently confronted with a host of difficult questions. What does 
the college offer? Is it suited for my child? What program is 
emphasized? What course should my child take? Is this the best 
college for him? 

Although more than six hundred liberal arts colleges exist in 
this country, fundamentally they can be divided into four large 
categories. These would include, with variations, the extreme 
“aristocratic” wing, as represented by St. John’s or the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; the traditional “main stem’’ institutions, 
such as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Stanford, Dartmouth, Wil- 


liams, or Bowdoin; the land grant colleges, or state universities, 
70 
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represented by Rhode Island State or the universities of Il- 
linois, Minnesota, or Wisconsin; and. the progressive experi- 
mental colleges, such as Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, Antioch, 
or Bard. Actually, the bulk of the liberal arts and science col- 
leges fall between the two extremes. However, the right- and 
left-wing institutions exert an influence on education far be- 
yond their numerical weight; the traditional colleges are kept 
in a constant turmoil and are frequently forced to readjust 
their own programs on the basis of the goading action of the 
experimentalists. 

At the moment the right wingers in education, represented 
by St. John’s and the University of Chicago, are exerting the 
greatest pressure on higher education and have constituted 
themselves a crusading force to change the pattern of the lib- 
eral arts. St. John’s is an example of what its exponents call the 
“ideal” college of the future. President Barr recently remarked 
that after six years of operation he was convinced that “St. John’s 
may serve as a model for the reorganization of liberal education 
in the United States.” St. John’s, Mark Van Doren maintains, 
is the ‘‘idea of a college” for the future, and he thus implies that 
this institution offers the best type of curriculum to meet his 
definition of a “liberal education.” 

Fundamentally, the St. John’s program, as we have seen, is 
built around the one hundred greatest books of the ages. As 
the catalogue of the college points out, “the real original and 
ultimate teachers of St. John’s are the authors of some hun- 
dred of the greatest books of European and American thought.” 
In addition to the “real teachers,” the college maintains a ‘‘sec- 
ondary faculty” of: tutors and fellows who act as ‘auxiliary 
intermediaries” between the books and the students. 

The books selected at St. John’s, under the supervision of 
educators from Columbia University, the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Virginia, and St. John’s College, have in 
them the “shining thread of the great liberal tradition in the 
Western World.” It is this thread that the elective system has 
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lost “and the lack of which we are feeling in the uncertainties 
and fears of contemporary daily life.”’ Three important criteria 
are used in selecting the classics: 


1. A classic must be a masterpiece in the liberal arts. 

2. A classic must be a work of fine art. 

3. A great book should raise the persistent and humanly un- 
answerable questions about the great themes in human expe- 
riences. 


Everyone at St. John’s takes the same program; no choice of 
electives is permitted. Half of the books, covering about two 
thousand years of culture, are explored in the first two years, 
the other half, comprising three hundred years of history, are 
taken up the last two years. The first year is devoted to the 
Greeks and their special understanding of the liberal arts, with 
the reading of such books as Plato’s Republic in Greek and 
Euclid’s Elements. The second year consists of reading books 
most of which were originally written in Latin, such as Virgil 
and St. Thomas’ Treatise on Law (in both Latin and English). 
The third and fourth years introduce the students to books in 
the Romance languages and German, respectively, and also to 
books in English. Representative works are, in the third year, 
Rousseau’s Social Contract and Pascal’s Pensées (in French 
and English) and, in the fourth year, Kant, Hegel, and Marx 
(in German and English). No attempt is made to master these 
four languages; “the St. John’s training does not turn out Greek 
scholars or founders of French Circles, although the language 
tutorial may well prove to provide the foundations for many 
special attainments.” 

Contemporary culture and civilization are not stressed in ‘the 
‘St. John’s program. Contributions to mankind by the Chinese, 
Japanese, Indians, or Latin Americans are virtually omitted. 
As Barr points out, the Oriental classics are “culturally and 
linguistically unavailable to us of the Occidental world.” 

St. John’s students also work in the laboratory with the 
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ancient books as their texts. The teaching techniques consist 
of the seminar, formal lecture, language tutorial, mathematics 
tutorial, and laboratory. Probably one of the best features of 
the college, one toward which all institutions of higher learn- 
ing are striving, is the use of seminars. Composed of no more 
than ten students meeting five times a week, the seminar pro- 
vides the arrangement by which the students and tutor discuss 
the progress they are making toward the proper interpretation 
of the books. Books are discussed in the seminars, following 
the model set by Plato’s Dialogues. Some books, such as Aris- 
totle’s Organon, are read in the seminar under the French 
method of the tutor’s explaining the text to insure under- 
standing. ai. | 

Formal lectures are given once a week or oftener. On this 
point the catalogue explains: “Students learn to listen to good 
talk, to talk that is often over their heads, but talk that is re- 
membered and absorbed long after the immediate hearing.” 
Here, for example, are some of the formal lectures given at St. 
John’s during 1940-41: The Four Beasts of the Apocalypse in 
Metaphysics and Architecture; Piero della Francesca, Berkeley, 
and Hume; Paracelsus and Iatro-Chemistry; Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper”; Mechanical Instruments and Geometry; Mythos and 
Logos; Historical Dialectic; the Liberal Arts in the Middle 
Ages; Russian Satanism; Man’s Immortality; Thucydides and 
Descartes. 

The world was at war, the United States was soon to enter, 
the college campus and classrooms throughout the land seethed 
with unrest, and yet, at St. John’s as well as at many other 
colleges, there were few lectures to indicate to the students what 
they might expect in the months ahead. 

An important factor is the early age at which students enter 
St. John’s. Many students receive their A.B. degree at what 
would ordinarily be the end of the sophomore year in college. 
The average entering age is fifteen. The age of graduation is 
between eighteen and nineteen. Whether the students are able 
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to absorb Aristotle, Virgil, Marx, or Rousseau at this period of 
their lives has not been fully determined. 

College alumni would recognize many of the authors on the 
St. John’s list—some of whom they have read, others of whom 
they put off to read when they have more time. Using “great 
books” in the curriculum is not a novel device introduced by 
St. John’s. Only the way in which the books are used is novel. 
They are the basis for the entire curriculum, instead of the sup- _ 
plementary materials as is the case in the traditional colleges. 
Moreover, individual differences of the students as they relate 
to their choice of courses are disregarded. This is what St. John’s 
claims: | 


Perhaps the most obvious distinctive mark of St. John’s College 
_is the easily observable fact that all the students of the same year 
are reading the same books at the same time with the same immediate 
preparation. This may be the week when that “all Greek to me” look 
is on all freshman faces because they are learning the Greek alphabet; 
or it may be the two weeks that they are meeting Greek algebra in 
the fifth book of Euclid’s Elements; or it may be the first assignment 
in Thucydides when the seminar readers are wondering if the students 
will get the implications of liberty in Pericles’ funeral oration. These 
are the educational realities that a common schedule marks and em- 
phasizes. Each morning for five days of the week each student spends 
one hour in a language tutorial and one hour in a mathematics tutorial. 
One afternoon a week each student spends three hours in the labora- 
tory during the first six terms; in the last six terms, two afternoons 
a week. Two evenings from eight to ten each student attends a seminar 
in organized conversation and discussion of the scheduled readings. 
On one or two evenings there are formal lectures. 

Nineteen or twenty hours per week are spent on regular classes. 
The rest of the time is spent in studying, eating, sleeping, talking, 
athletics and other activities such as music and dramatics. 


Here is a standardized program, that its supporters claim to 
be the ultimate hope of liberal education. This program is not 
intended solely for the highly superior students, who, at the age 
of fifteen, may be mentally mature enough to read the Jliad and 
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the Odyssey in the original, or could master Herodotus’ History, 
but for the general run of students, good, bad, or indifferent. 

“Since it is not our policy to select only the best students for 
admission,” says St. John’s, “but rather to aim at the normal 
distribution of ability that is found in the average American 
community, we count heavily on the normal social processes of 
mutual understanding to catch and amplify the teaching.” 

In practice, if applied to all colleges, this might result in these 
alternatives: either the youngster would “flunk out” at the end 
of the first year, if he lasted that long, or he would be frightened 
away from going to college at all. In either case, the result might 
be unfortunate. It would mean that fewer students would re- 
main in our colleges and universities. President Hutchins has 
estimated that if the colleges became more severe, the uni- 
versities would lose about half their enrollment. 

The opponents of the St. John’s program claim that it is a re- 
treat into Western classicism. The original bachelor of arts de- 


‘gree signified competence in the seven liberal arts and sciences— _ 


grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. The St. John’s degree, Barr explains, signifies the 
modern equivalent of these arts and sciences and implies knowl- 
edge of the contents of the required books in the list, com- 
petence in the laboratory arts, competence in mathematics 
through elementary calculus, and a reading knowledge of at 
least two foreign languages. 

Contemporary issues are brought in incidentally. In terms 
of centuries or ages, the problems of today—war—unemploy- 
ment, industrial revolution, labor disturbances, growth of isms 
and other characteristics of the twentieth century—are viewed — 
relatively and cosmically. Eternal values never change. That 
is the college philosophy; and therefore, if the eternal truths 
of Greece and Rome are studied, the transfer disciplines carry 
over to our era. American civilization and culture, the strug- 
gles and efforts that went into the building of our great na- 
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tion are not as important at St. John’s as is the cultural heritage 
of the past. American history is subordinated, as is world his- 
tory—except for one phase of it, the history of western Eu- 
rope. | 


II 


Thus far the St. John’s program is unique in America; no 
other college has adopted the idea of basing a curriculum on one 
hundred great books. However, the principle has in part been 
adopted elsewhere. The University of Chicago has in operation 
the “Chicago Plan” for the undergraduate body. This plan does 
not follow that of St. John’s. It is fair to say that the St. John’s 
program is an outgrowth of the thinking of such men as Hutchins 
and Mortimer Adler, Scott Buchanan and Barr—all of Chicago. 

At the University of Chicago the program differs in significant 
ways from that offered by most of the other liberal arts colleges. 
As at St. John’s, Chicago admits students at the end of their 
sophomore year in high school. Those who enter as high school 
graduates receive their B.A. degree at the end of two years, 
instead of four. The course of study consists of an integrated 
system of subjects “covering the principal fields of knowledge,” 
rather than an “assortment of courses chosen by the student 
himself.” A student’s eligibility for the bachelor’s degree is 
determined by comprehensive examinations rather than by the 
customary method of adding up earned credits. He must pass a 
comprehensive examination in each of thirteen general courses 
in the social sciences, the humanities, the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, English, and a special fourth-year course 
dealing with relationships and comparative methods of the first 
four fields. 

“Our whole system is highly individualized,’ President Hut- 
chins explains. “We are now using Placement Tests, given upon 
entrance at any point, to fit the student into a required program 
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at the level of his achievement. Thus, 27 per cent of our entering 
class this June (1944) were credited, on the basis of their per- 
formance in the placement tests, with the equivalent of one or 
more of the general courses.” 

Every entering student also takes a three-hour scholastic- 
aptitude test. On the basis of both sets of tests, the student’s 
adviser has a “highly detailed knowledge of the student’s 
abilities and deficiencies.”’ The university catalogue explains: 


The aptitude and placement tests enable the college to adjust the 
pace of the first year’s work to the media of each entering class. In 
other words, we get such a complete picture of the ability of each 
new group that we can speed up or slow up the pace of the year’s 
work in all the general courses as the evidence of capability indicates. 
The courses are flexible; they are constantly being worked on, as they 
have been since 1930, and they are adjusted week by week through con- 
sultation on the faculty in each field. In fact, the faculty does an in- 
credible amount of planning and adjustment all through the year. 


Hutchins recommends some modification of the aim of the 
St. John’s program, with its emphasis on discipline of the mind, 
as the keynote of the new curriculum of the future. He would 
provide a large-scale program of liberal education for adults, on 
the theory that ‘nobody who has been educated in the last fifty 
years has been liberally educated.” 

Our attitude toward the student at the end of his junior year, 
he maintains, should be exactly the opposite to the existing one. 
Only the students who exhibit ability to do good work should 
continue. 

As at St. John’s, the student has little choice in the subjects 
he may take. “How is the student to decide between a course in 
chemistry and one in Chaucer, or a course in Shakespeare and 
one in psychology, labor problems or electricity?” President 
Hutchins asks. “When he is forced to make such decisions, his 
education is almost inevitably haphazard or lopsided.” Over a 
period of ten years the Chicago faculty has evolved a system of 
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general courses which cuts across the many special fields in the 
university curriculum. Four such general courses constitute the 
core of the college program: the course in the physical sciences, 
which includes basic instruction in physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geology, and physical geography; the gen- 
eral course in the biological sciences, which provides a knowl- 
edge of the plant and animal kingdoms; the course in the social 
sciences, which brings together the study of social problems, 
political science, and economics; and the course in the hu- 
manities, which includes work in history, literature, art, music, 
and philosophy. President Hutchins declares: 


A reasonable mastery of the material of these courses is required 
of all students because the University believes that no one has been 
well educated unless he has acquired a knowledge of the major achieve- 
ments in the natural sciences, the social sciences and the humanities. 
He must live in a world largely built by science. It follows that he 
ought to have some grasp of the present state of scientific thought 
and some knowledge of the methods by which it has been reached. 
He must take his place in a complex social, political and economic 
order. He should, therefore, become familiar with the present state of 
learning in these fields. He will, finally, be the inheritor of the achieve- 
ments of Western civilization in art, music, literature, and philosophy, 
and it is important that he should be prepared to enjoy and to profit 
from them. 


Through this course of studies the young men and women 
receive a “liberal education.”” Although the emphasis is not 
on the great books, nor is the program so classical as that found 
at St. John’s, nonetheless if it were universally adopted many 
potential students would not find sufficient reason to enroll. The 
University of Chicago serves a useful purpose in experimenting 
in the field of higher education; some claim it meets the needs 
of only a limited number of students. Many students who might 
prefer a combination cultural-vocational training would re- 
main away. It is safe to say that, if the Chicago plan were ex- 
tended throughout the country, the typical American four-year 
undergraduate college as we now know it would be drastically 
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altered. There would be no reason for its existence. The job of 
educating the students would go to the high schools and junior 
colleges. Students would jump from the post-high school stage 
directly into the advanced or professional school. 

Much dissension has resulted from Chicago’s “aristocratic” 
liberal education program. Hutchins has been assailed by many 
educators and has been denounced by various educational 
groups who have charged that his “two-year degree” will destroy 
the existing college pattern. Thus far the Chicago Plan has re- 
ceived little support, although in certain quarters it is being 
watched sympathetically. In a recent poll taken by the Ameri- 
can College Publicity Association, in answer to the question: 
“Do you expect many four-year colleges to shift to or include 
a two-year Bachelor of Arts degree course?” 113 college presi- 
dents answered “no,” eleven said “yes,” and twenty-four had 
“no opinion.” The two-year bachelor of arts degree is far from 
popular in this country. » 

The predominant feature of the Chicago program, as stressed 
- by Hutchins, is the emphasis on intellectual development. He 
constantly insists that the “intellect” is the most important con- 
cern of the college. Little else matters. Emotional and psycho- 
logical factors are not considered. Technical and vocational 
subjects, dealing as they do with the development of functional 
skills, have no place in the Chicago Plan, for these fields do not 
develop the intellect. President Hutchins maintains: 

If education is rightly understood it will be understood as the culti- 
vation of the intellect. The cultivation of the intellect is the same 
good for all men in all societies. It is, moreover, the good for which all 
other goods are only means. Material prosperity, peace and civil order, 
justice and the moral virtues are means to the cultivation of the in- 
tellect. 

Development of character—of deepest concern to parents and 
to society—is not the primary function of a college according 
to Dr. Hutchins—“The objective of general education will not 
be the formation of character since little can be done about. 
character at that age level.” 
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As a result of the emphasis on required courses, centered at 
St. John’s and Chicago, a number of other institutions are be- 
ginning to require a “core curriculum” on the theory that it is 
the best way to provide the necessary mental discipline and 
course of studies for the student. It would appear as though col- 
leges are to become more rigid and less flexible in their offerings. 
Northwestern University introduced in the fall of 1944 a new 
program for the bachelor of arts degree, featuring “units of 
study” rather than the traditional course system and designed 
to serve those purposes which have “historically distinguished 
the liberally trained man from the specialist or the illiterate.” 
Through this program the student is expected to “attain a philos- 
ophy of life, a set of values by which to judge conduct, and he 
should gain both a vision of perfection and an intellectual curios- 
ity which will influence his whole life.” 

In putting into effect this new curriculum, Northwestern an- 
nounced: ‘‘The college faculty has acted to secure certain 
definite educational values. The program greatly simplified and 
unified the student’s course of study; it returns to the student a 
curriculum with a common and liberalizing core of learning and 
avoids the pitfalls of the free elective system. . . .” 

The University of Chicago has had considerable influence in 
challenging and checking the elective system and heightening 
the movement toward a required core of study. This movement 
may retard the growth of colleges and universities; if the elective 
system is finally eliminated and all students are required to take 
an identical program, regardless of individual differences and 
desires, tens of thousands of students will not be able to go to 
college, nor will they be interested in going. Higher education 
will then, in effect, have built a high fence around its campus 
and will say to the millions who would enter: ‘‘We will give you 
an abstract education. We are more concerned that you learn 
the finer beauties of life than the means of earning a living.” 

“But I want both,” the student may reply. 
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President Hutchins insists that what is needed today is a 
“moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolution throughout the 
world.” He feels that higher education, if it follows his advice, 
can lead the way. While those of the “aristocratic” school may 
vary on details, they agree on the broad issues. It is their con- 
tention that colleges, confused and leaderless, have failed to 
provide students with a type of education that is of “permanent” 
value. They argue that too much stress is placed on transitory, 
shifting values, that the eternal truths are solely neglected, and 
that as a result there are few truly educated men and women in 
the land today. 


Iit 


Six significant points can be found in the “aristocratic” theory 
of education that distinguish it from other theories. An analysis 
of the St. John’s—Chicago programs shows that these items are 


' outstanding: 


1. Abolition of the elective system. One of the contentions of 


' the Hutchins—Barr—Van Doren—Adler school is that college stu- 


dents are too immature to know what is best for them, and there- 
fore the college must decide the program the students should 
take. Students’ individual differences—mental, emotional, or 
other—are not recognized. 

2. Emphasis on the culture of the past. Side by side with the 
abolition of electives is the emphasis on the past. More than an 
emphasis on cultural values is the deep respect, almost reverence, 
for the ancient books to the relative exclusion of the modern. 

3. Two-year college. Students may enter Chicago and St. 
John’s at the end of their sophomore year in high school. The 
traditional four-year college degree has to a large extent been 
usurped in this new program. Early graduation from college is 
the goal. Traditional high school graduation is no longer re- 
quired in these “aristocratic” colleges. The emphasis is placed 
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on readjusting the whole educational system by cutting two 
years from the elementary and high school. 

4. Emphasis on intellectual growth and development. Col- 
leges exist for but one purpose, according to the Hutchins-Barr 
group—training the intellect. As Barr has said: “It is the busi- 
ness of a liberal arts college to develop, to the highest possible 
degree, the intellectual powers of each of its students.” Mark 
Van Doren has put it this way: “Education with an intellectual 
design is liberal education.” Hutchins insists that the program 
adopted by his institution will teach students how to think. 
These educators maintain that by freeing the intellect “from 
the mammal within,” by teaching men how to think, how to 
analyze and criticize, we are on the road to greater joy, happi- 
ness, and brotherhood of man. The University of Chicago cata- 
logue phrases it this way: 


Unless the youth of America have an opportunity to acquire knowl- 
edge and to develop the ability to think profitably for themselves, 
they may very well save the nation on the battlefield, and then, as an 


ignorant and unthinking electorate, be led to destroy at the polls — 


what they have fought to preserve. 


5. Identity of interests. Students in the Hutchins-Barr school 
receive an identical program, regardless of their abilities, po- 
tentialities, or individual differences. If this principle were gen- 
erally adopted, we should find a stifling uniformity and stand- 
ardization of the learning process, a type of process that would 
in the end defeat its own purpose and make a mockery out of 
the inquisitive and inquiring mind. In this age one knows that 
all men are not created with equal intelligence; one student may 
have an intelligence quotient of 100, another 180. Would these 
students necessarily have the same interests and be able to 
carry the same college program? To ask that question is to 
answer it. Nor can we believe that a lad with the sensitive touch 


of a musician would want the identical course in college as one 


with a hankering for engines and carburetors. There is no 
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reason to assume that only one type of education has been 
evolved to cover both extremes. 

6. Separation of vocational from liberal arts subjects. The 
Chicago and St. John’s programs insist that only subjects with 
“eternal values” be retained and that any relationship with 
vocational or technical matters be left for special schools or in- 
stitutes. Vocational education would be set off, a thing apart, 
and only those who are “verbally minded” and can delve into the 
classics would be truly educated. The others would, in effect, 
have second-rate minds and, therefore, a second-rate educa- 
tion. Barr observes that ‘our colleges of liberal arts must stop 
peddling courses that will help the young get what they want, 
and become places where the young may find out what things are 
worth a man’s wanting.” The concept is implicit here that there 
are two kinds of education—one, a liberal education, of value 
to teachers, white-collar workers, and others who use their 
heads to make a living; and the second, designed for another 
group who are mechanically minded and who use hands and not. 
heads to earn a livelihood. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Traditional Educateon—The Main Stem 


I 


ALTHOUGH the main stem of college education remains tradi- 
tional, there are, as we have seen, variations within the broad 
categories. Colleges such as Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Stan- 
ford, Dartmouth, Williams, Colgate, Bowdoin, and Lafayette 
place the greatest emphasis on the liberal arts and sciences and, 
for the most part, cling to the concept of higher education as a 
privilege, not a universal right for all men. True, through the 
years these colleges and universities have liberalized their cur- 
ricula, have introduced new courses dealing with practical ma- 
terial, and have broadened their base. 

Notwithstanding these developments in their curricula, they 
have retained certain basic goals toward which, in their opinion, 
a college education must strive. These goals have had to meet 
a major test—what the Committee on the Nature and Aims of 
Liberal Education of the Association of American Colleges 
calls ‘‘the first test of any pattern of education,” namely, “the 
kind of men and women it produces.” Ernest M. Hopkins, former 
president of Dartmouth College, states it similarly when he de- 
scribes the primary concern of his college as “not with what men 
shall do, but with what men shall be.” Louis B. Wright, former 
president of the American Association of University Professors, 


elaborates this more fully, when he says: 
84 
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The important truth for us to realize today is that adequate educa- 
tion in literature, history and philosophy is necessary to produce the 
kind of leaders that a democracy must have to survive. For intelli- 
gent leadership requires an understanding, not only of the present, 
but of the past, a sense of perspective and historical relationships that 
no amount of technical or scientific training alone will give. 


Bates College, a typical liberal arts institution, in a report of 
its Postwar Committee in the College Curriculum states its 
three broad educational goals more specifically, as follows: 


1. To provide all its students with an understanding and aprecia- 
tion of the main fields of human knowledge. 

2. To arrange its faculty, curriculum, and procedures so that Bates 
students may choose among a number of course sequences, each of 
which presents the basic liberal education needed for the development 
of individual interests, or for entrance to graduate school, or for a 
career. It must also aid the student, both in selecting a particular 
sequence of courses, and in securing a place in his chosen field or in 
graduate school upon graduation. 

3. To develop in the student those attitudes and abilities without 
which no amount of liberal arts knowledge can produce an educated 
individual. 


How have other traditional American colleges planned their 
curricula, their entrance requirements, and their general pro- 
gram in order to realize these goals? An analysis of two typical 
American large colleges, two small colleges, two women’s col- 
leges, and one under close church supervision will perhaps make 
this clear. , 


IT 


Princeton, for example, outlines its philosophy of the ideal 
college education as one which prepares a man 


. . . to live physically, mentally or spiritually, up to his fullest ca- 
pacity; to cooperate with and understand other men while still pre- 
serving the integrity of his own individual character, to establish for 
himself standards of thinking and conduct which shall give direction 
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to all his activities; to see new possibilities in existing conditions of 
life and to adapt himself to other conditions in which he may 
find himself in the future. An education so conceived is what 
we call a liberal education as opposed to an education restricted 
to vocational training. In a liberal education mathematics and the 
sciences, literature and the other arts, history, and philosophy are 
studied as a means to liberalizing the human spirit, to freeing a man 
from the narrowing restrictions of a single environment and the single 
age in which he lives. A knowledge of the past is our only means of 
acquiring experience with which to meet the future. It is to such an 
education as this that Princeton University is committed. 


In order to realize this ideal, Princeton, like so many other 
schools throughout the country, limits its freshman enrollment. 
The student, before he enters, must give evidence that he has 
completed work in English, elementary and intermediate alge- 
bra, and plane geometry. In addition, the entering freshman . 
must show that he has studied either Greek, Latin, French, or 
Spanish for three years or that he has had two years each of 
any two of these languages. When he has satisfied these require- 
ments, among others, he is permitted to begin work at the col- 
lege. 

For the student working for a B.A. degree, the first two years, 
the underclass terms, become a period of exploration. During 
this time, he widens his range of intellectual interests and “‘dis- 
covers within this widened horizon in what regions his domi- 
nant interests may be.” To insure variety and range, he is al- 
lowed only one course in any single subject each term. It is only 
when he comes into his last two years, the upperclass terms, 
that he is expected to master a single subject or a group of re- 
lated subjects. | 

Only a few subjects, those regarded as essential tools of learn- 
ing, are actually of the required type. The students have a wide 
range of electives, but the college insists that the program be 
unified and “‘constructive, not merely a pot-pourri of miscel- 
laneous courses.” Students are strongly urged to study in each 
of these three major divisions of learning: 
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1. Mathematics and the natural and physical sciences. 
2. History and the social studies. 
3. Language, literature, art, and philosophy. 


The liberal arts are stressed at Princeton; indeed, a warning 
is issued against students following a program that is too voca- 
tional in character. The prospective medical student is advised 
that a good doctor must also be a sound human being; that he 
needs, besides his specialized medical knowledge, a wide range 
of interests and cultivated tastes. The potential lawyer is asked 
not to limit himself to subjects related only to the law. 

All Princeton’s established educational procedures—includ- 
ing the preceptorial method of instruction; the plan of upper- 
class concentration in a single field of study; and the various. 
divisional programs, such as the School of Public and Interna- . 
tional Affairs, the divisional program in the humanities, and 
the program of study in American civilization—have been con- 
tinued. Princeton summarizes its objectives thus: 


Underlying all its adjustments is the University’s clear realization 
of its obligation to prepare students for effective service in the ranks 
of a nation at war, and also to prepare them for the responsibilities of 
peace-time citizenship, to train them to deal with the vast problems 
of reconstruction, spiritual as well as material, that will face the 
United States, and all the world, when peace is finally achieved. The 
two objectives are not fundamentally in conflict with one another. 
Trained intelligence, wide range of vision, a body of accurate knowl- 
edge, discipline of mind and character, and vigorous manhood are 
abiding values both in war and in peace. 


For a look at another large-college curriculum let us con- 
sider Stanford University. Just as at Princeton, Stanford re- 
quires students to come prepared with a specific background: 
English, a foreign language, biology, botany, physiology or 
zoology, physics or chemistry, and American history. Should a 
student want to pursue the engineering course, he must offer, in 
addition to language and science, units in plane geometry, alge- 
bra, trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. 
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As in other liberal arts colleges, the curriculum is divided be- 
tween a “lower” and “upper” program. The first two years at 
Stanford are known as the lower division. The object of the - 
curriculum here is to introduce the student to fundamental fields 
of human interest. 

These requirements fall into three groups: arts and letters; 
natural sciences; social sciences, including a course in the his- 
tory of Western civilization. This course, the only one spe- 
cifically required of freshmen, includes a survey of Western 
civilization from primitive man to the time of Charlemagne; 
continues through the Renaissance, the Reformation, the com- 
mercial revolution, the rise of the modern state; and touches 
upon modern democracy, the First World War, industrialism, 
capitalism, and recent trends in science, philosophy, literature, 
and art. 

Selection of a major subject is made at the end of the second 
year, upon completion of the lower-division requirements. Stu- 
dents begin their third year by majoring in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields. It is a general principle of university policy that 
a substantial proportion of the student’s program be taken out- 
side the major field. The bachelor of arts degree is the only 
degree granted upon completion of the regular four-year course 
of studies. 

Upon graduation, the Stanford man is presumed to have 
“encountered fundamental truths, entertained some exalted 
thoughts, considered challenging problems of the future; and 
to have been mentally disciplined through acquaintance with 
scientific method.” 

Thus, from what we have seen in the curricula of the two large 
colleges just discussed, it is patent that the emphasis is on pro- 
viding a broad cultural background for its students rather than 
the specialized knowledge needed for a chosen profession. 
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Til 


The same may be said of Bowdoin, a traditional small col- 
lege, with a student body of 600. The fact is that, although 
Bowdoin has readjusted its curriculum and has made numerous 
changes to meet modern conditions, essentially it remains 
wedded to the liberal arts tradition as expounded by the first 
president, Joseph McKeen, at the opening of the college in 
1802. The college, McKeen felt, would provide an answer to the 
inhabitants of the district who desired to have their sons edu- 
cated for the “liberal professions”—law, medicine, teaching, 
theology. Bowdoin tries to give its students a knowledge of the 
culture of the Western world. ‘““They must understand and ap- 
preciate its origins and traditions, the forces essential for its 
operation and progress, and the values which it seeks to realize,” 
the college states. 

Moreover, the college maintains that the cultivation and im- 
provement of its students’ “mental powers” is its primary func- 
tion. Its philosophy is thus expressed: 


While the College seeks to develop the individual talents of its 
students, it rightly insists they must not limit their interests; they 
must at least sample the variety of opportunities the modern cur- 
riculum affords. The dreamer must encounter the stubbornness of 
facts and the practical man must realize that men are moved by 
visions: the esthete must appreciate the hard precision of scientific 
measurement and the materialist glimpse the insight and delight of- 
fered by the fine arts. Each present-minded generation has to learn 
anew that the experience of the past is in part a substitute for un- 
necessary and painful experiment and that a narrow focus upon voca- 
tional training breeds a dangerous irresponsibility. The liberal college 
must train the whole man. To do otherwise would be to deprive its 
graduates of satisfactions and the community of profit. No college 
can withdraw entirely from the world. 


Certainly Bowdoin has taken color from its traditional con- 
tacts with a vigorous environment and a self-reliant people. 
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These associations, instead of impeding, have helped the college 
toward its goal. With more strength and freedom than in Presi- 
dent McKeen’s administration, it still seeks to bring its stu- 
dents to a maturity of mind and character that through them “‘it 
may serve the common good.” 

Candidates for admission to Bowdoin are required to present 
fifteen high school units, to include three units in English, three 
in one foreign language or two units in each of two different 
languages, three units in mathematics including elementary and 
intermediate algebra and plane geometry, and one unit in his- 
tory. Once in college, certain courses, such as English, a foreign 
language, mathematics, and. sciences are required of the stu- 
dents. In essence Bowdoin remains a traditional “liberal arts” 
institution, with a limited enrollment and an pep aae on intel- 
lectual training. 

According to President Sills of Bowdoin, the college of liberal 
arts must in its curriculum, its operations, and its policy so com- 
bine the ideal and the practical, the general and the vocational, 
the useful and the liberal “that it will make a very real con- 
tribution to that democracy for which at the present time so 
many college men are fighting and for which so many men and 
women are dreaming and planning.” A college education, he ob- 
serves, should not deal, with either “how to live” or ‘‘how to 
make a living,” but with both so that “‘a liberally educated per- 
son shall combine the attitudes, attributes and characteristics 
both of culture and of practice.” 

A similar philosophy runs through the program of Middlebury 
College in Vermont, which, founded in 1800, has intentionally 
remained a small college of 800 students. It follows the philos- 
ophy laid down by Ezra Brainerd, president from 1886 to 1907, 
who said: ‘“‘My ideal of a college is one that insists on a complete 
symmetrical knowledge of the fundamental laws of all nature, a 
comprehensive survey of the best in all literature, and a general 
acquaintance with the great principles that should regulate all 
human conduct.” The college has adapted the traditional liberal 
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arts thesis to modern education; the curriculum is organized to 
provide students with a “comprehensive and balanced knowl- 
edge of the sciences and the arts, language and literature, his- 
tory and philosophy, social, political, and economic institutions.” 

A three-fold academic program is required of each student: 
intensive work in one field of planned study, the investigation of 
other subjects as they relate to this field of concentration, and 
the study of cultural courses to give breadth and perspective. 
Certain courses are prescribed for all students. The college 
boasts that within the past five years Middlebury alumni have 
gone directly from college into all branches of work. 


IV 


When we consider the program of the main stem in our 
women’s colleges, we find that here, too, time-honored traditions 
prevail. For Wells College in Aurora, New York, the raison 
d’étre of a liberal education is 


. . . to free the mind and spirit by opening up the intellectual horizon 
in all directions and by encouraging the student to undertake the 
adventure of ideas. The liberal arts are those studies the chief pur- 
pose of which is to provide understanding of some subject matter for 
the sake of that understanding itself. Thus faith in liberal education 
implies faith in the doctrine that insight, comprehension and wisdom 
are an intrinsic good. - 

Wells College believes that no student may claim to be liberally edu- 
cated until she writes and speaks her native language with clarity 
and precision. In addition she must transcend the limitations of na- 
tionalism by acquaintance with at least two foreign languages. A 
liberally educated student must have some appreciation of artistic 
values, at least in the field of literature. She must achieve freedom 
from the bondage of the merely contemporary through some histori- 
cal perspective. She must receive an initiation into the methods and 
techniques of both natural and social science so that she may learn 
to practice scientific objectivity. Finally, she must have some insight 
into the scope and character of philosophical speculation. On the basis 
of this broad foundation, a student is equipped for some degree of 
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specialization in the subject of her choice during the last two years 
of her college education. 


Successful liberal education, Wells College feels, would pro- 
duce a student ‘‘who not only possesses a fund of reliable in- 
formation but has mastered the technique of acquiring informa- 
tion she does not yet have, one in whom a well-developed critical 
faculty is compatible with a genuine warmth of spontaneous ap- 
preciation for every sort of distinguished intellectual achieve- 
Ment ss | 

A similar philosophy prevails at Smith College and, in fact, 
in most of the leading women’s colleges. Again, just as many of 
the men’s liberal arts colleges, limited student enrollments make 
it difficult for the average student to enter Smith. Also, we find 
that there are certain requirements which the prospective stu- 
dent must have as a condition precedent to entrance. These are: 
sixteen units of work distributed among the languages, litera- 
ture, the fine arts; mathematics and science; historical and social 
sciences. 

Once the student has matriculated, she must set about her 
task of taking required courses in the following four fields: 
languages (French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish) ; 
literature and fine arts (Biblical literature, English, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, art, music, speech, 
theater); sciences (astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology and 
geography, hygiene and bacteriology, mathematics, physics, 
psychology, zoology); philosophical-historical studies (eco- 
nomics, education and child study, government, history, philos- 
ophy, religion, sociology). Six semester hours in each of the 
four groups are generally required. 

During the last two years of study, Smith students must com- 
plete sixty semester hours of work, which is divided evenly be- 
tween a major and elective courses. 
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V 


So much for the lay colleges, those relatively free from reli- 
gious controls. Can we notice any difference in the curricula of 
the traditional American colleges which come under religious 
direction? Let’s look at one—Fordham University, in New York 
City. | 

. Fordham University has adopted a rather severe program, 
emphasizing the liberal arts and providing a prescribed course 
for freshmen. Latin, algebra, English, plane geometry, a modern 
language, and history are required for admission. The principle 
underlying Fordham’s system of education is this: the specific 
object of the college course is the formation of the human be- 
ing, not primarily as an economic or a political unit, or concerned 
solely with material needs. Its statement of principles con- 
tinues: 


Vocationalism, therefore, in any of its forms is alien to this ideal 
of education. The system takes it for granted that only those subjects 
should form the staple of the curriculum which will produce students 
with a deep and keen interest in the things of the mind for their own 
sake. It assumes that this, in the long run, is a surer preparation for 
life than instruction in some useful art or technique directly con- 
nected with earning a living. Such subjects are to be found in and 
drawn from the tradition of the West at its highest peak of achieve- 
ment both in creative vision and in pure speculation. If man as man 
is the object of education, if the purpose of the education process is 
to form students in the intellectual and moral virtues, there are no 
other instruments for doing so than the best: moments of this tradi- 
tion. And it is with this principle in view that the college curriculum 
has been organized. . . . The principal instrument used is the scholas- 
tic philosophy. For it is held that here is to be found the most highly 
organized and most clearly articulated body of thought which the 
West has achieved. By contact with such great masters as St. Augus- 
_ tine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus or Suarez, it is hoped that the 
student will catch some of those qualities of pure intellect which made 
these men great. It is expected that he will be able to recreate within 
himself habits of delicate discrimination between ideas, totality of 
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view and power or organization of the intellectual life, which are so 
markedly the traits of the great masters of Scholasticism. 


VI 


From the picture of the colleges that we have just examined— 
colleges which fit into the category of main-stem or traditional 
type and enroll about one-half of all the students in the United 
States—several tendencies may be noted and some conclusions 
drawn. Let us consider these briefly. 

1. Strict entrance requirements and limited enrollment. Each 
of the colleges analyzed and scores of others in this classifica- 
tion have established high entrance requirements for admis- 
sion. They accept only the top-notch student who will uphold 
the prestige and reputation of the institution. The average stu- 
dent does not fit into this scheme of things. He must look else- 
where for his college education. 

Although there has been a tendency to break away from the 
rigid, strait-jacket type of entrance requirements of the last 
century, nonetheless all the traditional liberal arts colleges still 
insist on a specific schedule of high school subjects. Applicants 
are warned that unless they meet the standards set up by the 
college, and unless they can offer satisfactory grades in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, foreign languages, and science, they have 
little chance of entering. Even in the case of Stanford University, 
where officially two years of high school English is all that is 
required, applicants are informed that more is expected of 
them by way of college preparation. 

Thus strict entrance requirements keep enrollment down. 
Often, too, colleges are forced to limit enrollment because their 
physical plant cannot be expanded to care for the demand. 

Many institutions have already reached their maximum 
growth and by action of either the board of trustees or faculty — 
establish a top limit for entering students. The war reduced 
this problem to an academic one, but with peace it has come to 
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the fore again. Frequently the colleges that have the greatest 
prestige get double or triple the number of applicants for ad- 
mittance that can be accepted. It is not unusual for colleges 
to turn away hundreds of competent, potentially valuable ma- 
terial. Typical of this situation is Colgate University where by 
action of the board of trustees the enrollment is limited to 1,000. 
In peacetime the number of applicants each year greatly ex- 
ceeded the number that could be admitted. 

If more than 1,000 students apply who meet the academic 
and personal qualifications, the college (and this is understand- 
able) selects those who appear best suited for the campus. 
Similarly, Harvard, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Princeton, Williams, 
and other institutions place a top on their enrollment, and when 
it is exceeded, the selective process begins. In this process, 
of course, many good students are lost. Some of them, unable to 
get into the college of their choice, don’t go to any college. Others 
are forced to enter colleges that lack the facilities or equipment 
necessary for a student to develop to his fullest capacities. 

What will happen during the postwar period? From all in- 
dications college enrollment will rise tremendously, and may 
possibly double. Since most of the traditional colleges and uni- 
versities are unable and some are unwilling to expand, hundreds 
of thousands of potential college students, civilians and return- 
ing veterans alike, will be forced to look beyond the main-stem 
liberal arts colleges for education and training. 

2. Limited electives. One thing becomes evident as these in- 
stitutions are analyzed: the curriculum is more flexible than it 
was in the past. Students are now permitted, in most of these 
colleges, to select a certain number of electives. For the most 
part, basic arts are required, such as English, a foreign language, 
a science, or a course in the humanities, but sufficient leeway 
exists to permit students to choose those subjects that meet 
their own individual tastes or interests. | 

The traditional colleges have swung away from the strict 
interpretation of the liberal arts program of a century ago and 
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are now content to permit wider latitude in this area. At Knox 
College recently all general curriculum requirements were re- 
duced to two years of physical education, two quarters of fresh- 
man-English and one quarter of survey of the Midwest. Each 
major department now specifies the pattern of general educa- 
tion which seems most appropriate for persons specializing in 
that field. | 

3. Upper and lower classes. The colleges examined indicate 
that they divide their studies into two major sections—the lower 
class, and the upper class. A study by the United States Office of 
Education showed that in 1940 there were 264 of a total of 758 
colleges, or about 34 per cent, on the divided basis. 

Through this device, the student is able to take his general 
education during the first two years, and in the last two he can 
specialize in his own field of concentration. In that way he will 
complete his four years of work with a substantial background 
of liberal arts and at the same time develop a major program 
of studies that may help him get a job when he leaves college. 
This would appear to be a happy solution to the liberal educa- 
tion versus vocational training battle. 

4. Emphasis on individual growth. With few exceptions the 
traditional colleges insist that their emphasis is upon the needs 
of the individual student, and they therefore prepare their cur- 
riculum to fulfill those needs. Vocational guidance bureaus exist 
in most of these institutions to steer the student into the program 
that will serve him best. In this connection the colleges main- * 
tain elaborate counseling officers whose function is to help stu- 
dents “find themselves” and to guide them into the type of 
courses they can take with profit. 

At few institutions, however, is the emphasis solely on che 
culture of the past, on the “education for education’s sake” 
theory. The student leaves college prepared to become a teacher, 
biologist, broker, social-welfare worker. He can say, “I have an 
education. In addition, I can also earn my livelihood.” 
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The direction these institutions will take during the postwar 
period is still to be determined. The liberal arts colleges, with 
the exception of the women’s colleges, have been on short rations 
since Pearl Harbor. Now that the war has ended the colleges are 
in a position to introduce whatever changes they may see fit. But 
the study thus far indicates that the main-stem colleges will re- 
main basically the same. Few changes of importance can be ex- 
pected. The traditional college will continue to cater to the 
superior, select student who meets the high standards and com- 
petitive requirements of the institution. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Democratic Education in Practice— 


The Land Grant Colleges 


I 


IN 1862, as we have seen, the first Morrill Act provided for a 
grant of thirty thousand acres of land to the states for each 
representative and senator in Congress to be used for “. . . the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college 
. in each State.’ These land grant colleges receive funds 
from the federal government but they are under state control. 
At present there are 69 land grant colleges and universities. 
Twenty-four are separate colleges; 28 are universities in which 
work in agriculture, engineering, and home economics forms a 
component part of the work of the institution; and 17 are de- 
voted to the education of Negroes. In addition, a number of 
states operate universities in combination with the land grant 
institutions, and there are also many municipally supported in- 
stitutions. One hundred five colleges and universities are under 
state control and 14 under district or city control. : 
These public colleges and universities enroll a substantial 
proportion of the total student body. Among the land grant in- 
stitutions are the largest universities in the country, such as 
Purdue University, Ohio State University, Michigan State Col- 
lege, and the universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
With the growth of influence of these universities upon higher | 
education in recent years, the place they will take in the post- 


war period appears to be even more assured. 
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The land grant colleges, the state universities, and the munic- 
ipal institutions can be classified as democratic in their approach 
to educational problems. In contrast to the aristocratic educa- 
tion provided by St. John’s and the University of Chicago, and 
the traditional schooling of Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
and Bowdoin, the publicly supported institutions offer educa- 
tional opportunities for all who are equipped to take it. Financial 
barriers are to some extent removed, as tuition is free or at most 
a nominal fee is charged. A greater variety of courses is offered 
and the curriculum is made much more flexible. In many of the 
state universities, such as Ohio, all students who are graduated 
from any accredited high school within the state are entitled to 
attend. These colleges do not, as a rule, place “top” limitations 
on their enrollment. 


II 


The universities of Illinois and Minnesota are examples of 
large land grant colleges. 

The University of Illinois places on the entering freshmen 
certain limitations regarding preparation, but within these a. 
graduate of any accredited high school is admitted to the uni- 
versity. Students from out of state are admitted on an equal 
basis with those from Illinois, but pay a somewhat higher tui- 
tion fee. There is no limit on enrollment; the university boasts 
_that in its more than seventy-five years it has never barred any 
student who could meet its entrance requirements. The ques- 
tion came up very forcefully in the fall of 1944 with the over- 
whelming numbers of women who applied for admission. Though 
the women’s dormitories had been taken over by the Navy and 
housed V-12 trainees, no bars were set up against women stu- 
dents. Twenty-one former fraternities were leased to private 
operators to house women, and through other means facilities 
were provided for the women students. 

Candidates for the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences are 
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required to offer three units of English and two units of language 
for admission; in the College of Agriculture three units of Eng- 
lish and one each of algebra and geometry are sufficient. A 
similar requirement is listed for the College of Commerce, Col- 
lege of Education, and College of Pharmacy. For the School of 
Physical Education only three units of English are required. 
This would indicate that the high school graduate, regardless of 
what course he took on the secondary level, would be able to 
find one undergraduate department at the University of Illinois 
that would consider his application. 

According to the university, the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences performs two main functions. First, it provides the 
resources for a liberal education: ‘“‘A liberal education empha- 
sizes those subjects that lead to a general knowledge and inter- 
pretation of the culture of the past and to an understanding 
of the basic principles of the scientific and humanistic studies 
of the present.” Second, the college enrolls students in spe- 
cialized and preprofessional curricula: 


1. A four-year curriculum with a special major in home eco- 
nomics. 

2. A four-year curriculum in chemistry. 

3. A four-year curriculum in chemical engineering. 


Certain prescribed courses are listed—hygiene, physical edu- 
cation, military science and tactics, rhetoric, foreign language. 
Prior to their senior year, students are expected to complete 
fifteen hours in the liberal arts and fifteen hours in the sciences. 

Each student, at the beginning of his junior year, elects a 
major subject upon which he is to do intensive work. Subjects 
recognized as majors include bacteriology, botany, chemistry, 
classics, economics, English, entomology, French, geography, 
geology, German, Greek, history, home economics, Italian, 
Latin, mathematics, philosophy, physics, physiology, political 
science, psychology, sociology, Spanish, speech, and zoology. At 
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the same time, the student must select a minor upon which he is 
to spend a designated number of hours. 

In a report of the Committee on Future University Programs, 
the Illinois educators point out that the history of the uni- 
versity since its founding is one of constantly expanding educa- 
tional service. Although the original intention was to provide 
special encouragement for agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
the committee insists that there was never any intention of 
fostering a narrowly vocational conception of education. The 
Morrill Act provided for the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes through such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts but without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies. It has been the aim 
of Illinois and the other Democratic institutions to “break down 
the constructing barriers between cultural education conceived 
as a mere ornamental appendage of leisure and an equally nar- 
row and illiberal conception of technical training.” The report 
continues: 


The long-term goal of the University of Illinois, as of other state 
universities, is that of providing the conditions in which the liberal | 
arts and sciences and the technical vocations can be so studied and 
taught that they shall jointly contribute towards the emergence of 
an American culture in which all aspects of human achievement shall 
find their proper harmonious relations. 


In the early days of the institution’s existence as an ‘‘indus- 
trial university,” its principal avowed aim was the preparation 
of students in agriculture and engineering. A second phase of 
development consisted of the gradual extension of the field of 
professional preparation to include training for a vast assembly 
of the most diverse occupations. Today the University of II- 
linois is preparing doctors, engineers, agricultural experts, law- 
yers, teachers—there is hardly a vocation or profession for 
which training cannot be found on the campus. A third phase 
has consisted of the development of a system of educational 
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service rendered directly to the citizens—here is included the 
extension division, the radio station, and the colleges of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Education, Engineering, and Medicine. 

As for the place the university must play in the future, the 
committee has this to propose: 


It is not easy to make specific predictions concerning the shape 
that will be taken by the postwar era. Certain trends are, however, 
so firmly established as to be beyond reasonable dispute. The accelera- 
tion of technical invention, especially in the field of communication, 
is making the interdependence of all citizens of a state or a nation a 
fact as obvious as their possession of a common tongue. It is no longer 
possible for the university or the community to view poverty, mal- 
nutrition, unemployment and industrial strife with complacence. .. . 
The task of the university in the postwar period is to so perfect its 
educational services that it will prepare men and women able to 
further and to enjoy a community in which they will be more than 
ever responsible members. 

It must be recognized that the high place earned by the university 
has been largely the result of its contributions to the natural sciences 
and their practical applications. In the broad field of social and eco- 
nomic welfare and the liberal arts more remains to be achieved. It 
is beyond dispute that the university has not been making contribu- 
tions to the social and political welfare of the community commen- 
surate with its outstanding services to science and technology; nor 
is its national rating in this field one which the university can afford 
to regard with complacence. This is a condition which obtains equally 
in the fields of research, teaching and public service. Unless the uni- 
versity is content to remain ineffective in this major area of its 
activities, it must soon make a better provision for the construction 
of satisfactory and well-endowed programs in education, the social 
studies and the humanities. 


The University of Minnesota, another land grant institution, 
typifies the progress made by American colleges and universities 
in expanding the area of work to cover the needs of the com- 
munity as well as of the student body. Here every effort is made 
to retain the students, to adjust the program to meet their needs. 
A General College, offering a two-year program in higher educa- 
tion leading to the associate in arts degree, has been established. 
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Special courses in the humanities have been introduced, designed 
to bridge the gap between the classicists and the practical- 
minded students. Considerable study has been devoted to the 
question of general education. 

Students entering the University of Minnesota can elect a 
liberal arts course or can major in any one of the usual profes- 
sional fields, such as agriculture, business, engineering, law, edu- 
cation, or medicine. An effort is made to provide liberal arts 
courses in the professional or specialized fields. At the same 
time, the student registering in the College of Arts and Sciences 
receives at the end of his second year the opportunity of major- 
ing in a specific area that will lead to a practical job when he 
finishes his college work. 

This program will be examined in more detail in the final. 
chapter. 


Til 


Rhode Island State College can be cited as a typical small 
land grant college. What is true for Rhode Island would, with 
slight variations, hold for the University of Vermont, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Massachusetts State College, the University of 
New Hampshire, and the other New England or eastern land 
grant institutions. Founded in 1892 as the ‘‘Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” it graduated the first 
class of seventeen members in June, 1894. The curriculum, 
which in the early years embraced courses in science, agricul- 
ture, and engineering, has been gradually expanded. A course 
in home economics was introduced in 1908 and a course in busi- 
ness administration in 1923. The curriculum was thoroughly 
revised in 1906 and again greatly enlarged and enriched in 
1932. The college now embraces four separate schools: Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, Engineering, Science, and Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Candidates for admission to any of the schools in dhe college 
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must offer fifteen units of college preparatory work, but if any 
of these requirements are not fully satisfied by secondary-school 
certificate, they may be met wholly or in part by successful 
scores in achievement and psychological tests or other appro- 
priate examinations given by the college. To enter the school 
of agriculture, for example, the student must present work in 
English, mathematics, physical or natural science, and _his- 
tory. In addition, the school of engineering requires work in 
geometry and the school of science requires a foreign language. 

Tuition is free to residents of Rhode Island, while nonresi- 
dents are charged $75.00 a semester. The program offered in 
the professional schools is far more vocational than that found 
in the liberal arts colleges; the aim of the curriculum is to fit 
men and women for efficiency and leadership in well-defined life 
activities. The curriculum in the professional schools is built — 
upon training in mathematics, the English language, and the 
sciences. The college explains: 


In the pursuit of these vocational studies the effort is to accumulate 
an array of knowledge that, in the activities of industrial life, must 
be always practically serviceable and, at the same time, to gain a dis- 
ciplinary training for brain and muscle and nerve that makes for prac- 
tical effectiveness. These courses, moreover, recognizing that a college 
curriculum should include not only intellectual training and the knowl- 
edge and skill requisite for bread-winning, but also preparation for 
citizenship, and for moral life and social life, have intertwined with 
the vocational work and study .. . the subjects that most directly 
make for culture and morality—history, political science, economics, 
music, literature, languages, philosophy, psychology and sociology. 


IV 


Fifteen high school units of ‘‘acceptable credit” are required 
in such typical state universities as Indiana, Michigan, and 
Utah. 

The program advised for but not rigidly required of freshman 
students intending to enter the College of Arts and Sciences at 
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Indiana University includes four hours of English composition, 
ten hours of one foreign language, five to ten hours of science, 
and enough additional hours to make a total of thirty hours of 
academic work. Students at the university are required to take 
subjects in English, foreign language, science, social science, 
and military training and physical education. 

Indiana University accepts graduates of commissioned high 
schools in the state without examination, although those with 
low academic records usually come in on probation for a one- 
semester trial. In such cases the freshman dean usually pre- 
scribes a limited-study program until the student demonstrates 
that he can handle a full program. Graduates of accredited 
secondary schools in other states are admitted when the scho- 
lastic records of the applicants give promise of success in col- 
lege. Indiana University has not found it necessary to limit 
enrollment except in some of the professional schools. Only 
about one out of every seven or eight applications for the Medi- 
cal School is accepted, while the university usually must turn 
down applications for admission to the School of Dentistry, 
School of Nursing, and the graduate dietetics course. 

A graduate of an accredited secondary school generally is 
admitted to the university regardless of the specific pattern of 
courses completed. In almost all cases, however, a definite pat- 
tern is set by the state boards of education which regulate these 
schools. With the development of the junior division in the past 
two years, Indiana University is giving greatly increased atten- 
tion to the guidance of freshmen. Each is assigned to a faculty 
counselor who gives individual attention to the many problems 
of the freshman student. ; 

A comparable program exists at the University of Michigan. 
Utah, however, is more liberal in admitting students. To enter 
the lower division, the student is required to show high school 
work in English and one year of algebra. Applicants over 
twenty-one years of age who have not completed a high school 
course may be admitted as unmatriculated students; they can 
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later, if they meet the requirements, matriculate as a regular 
student of the university. The University of Utah contains in 
addition to the lower division, the School of Arts and Sciences, 
the School of Education, the State School of Mines and Engi- 
neering, the School of Medicine, the School of Law, the School 
of Business, the graduate division, the School of Social Work, 
and the extension division. 

A drastic reorganization of the liberal arts college at the 
University of Virginia has been proposed as part of the postwar 
program. Education, the college committee held, must keep pace 
with the progress of the world and adapt itself and its methods 
to the new developments, times, and circumstances; a college 
cannot remain static in a dynamic age and survive. Arguing for 
a continuance of liberal education, the committee proposed: 


1. That the reorganized liberal arts subjects shall in the future 
as in the past constitute the essential core of the college curriculum 
and that the chief aim of the college should be to develop a well- 
planned, carefully articulated liberal arts course of study. 

2. That the university should recognize its responsibility as a state 
institution for the effective performance of certain special and prac- 
tical functions for the people of the state as the need for such func- 
tions arises. 


The new curriculum would be more concerned than in the past 
‘with subject matters which give the student a knowledge of him- 
self as an individual and of the kind of world in which he as an 
individual will live and to which he will be called upon to make 
adjustment. While such a curriculum will seek to instill mental 
discipline, it will do much more: “It will seek to train free men 
for the responsibilities of participation in a free society. There 
should be increased attention to the foundation and evolution 
of our own civilization and of its institutions, and of America’s 
place in and relation to a shrinking world.” 

It is suggested that the basic curriculum for the B.A. degree 
should consist of a uniform program of required studies for the 
first two years. Vocational or professional curricula would be | 
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set up for those who want to train for more immediate objec- 
tives. Among the areas now offered by the University of Virginia 
are commerce, architecture, chemistry, education, and nursing 
education. The committee suggested that “the administrative | 
authorities of the College should be on the alert to meet new 
demands and to satisfy new needs as they arise.’ 

A state college is confronted with the problem of how to meet 
through avenues other than the classroom the practical needs 
of the people who are called upon to support it in whole or in 
part, the Virginia postwar committee reported. No forced effort 
should be made in winning popular esteem or legislative support; 
“rather, the real needs of the state as they relate to the Uni- 
versity should be recognized as they develop and competently 
met as worthy functions of a dignified public institution.” The 
committee concluded: 


At the outset of its study of this problem the committee sensed some- 
thing of a dilemma between its desire to maintain or to restore the 
traditional liberal arts work of the college in its full integrity and 
the popular demand for “‘practical service” by the college or other 
agencies of the University. After more careful deliberation, however, 
it was concluded that there is no essential incompatibility or conflict 
between the two functions. It was rather felt that we could graft new 
branches onto our academic tree without tearing up its roots, and 
thus continue to produce fruit for the business of living as well as for 
the business of making a living. 


V 


The University of Cincinnati is a typical example of the 
liberalizing influence of a municipal institution. Consisting of a 
number of schools and departments, Cincinnati’s emphasis is 
not solely on the profession for which the particular school is 
designed to train, but upon the acquisition of broad knowledge, 
humanistic and classical. The primary purpose of the College 
of Liberal Arts is to provide a “thorough and broad general 
education.” The world needs men and women, says President 
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Raymond Walters, who can make a contribution to the life of 
their community in helping to solve industrial and social prob- 
lems, improve health and housing, and arouse an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion on national and international affairs. The world needs 
leadership. The liberal arts program is flexible enough to meet 
the needs of the individual student—it also provides a back- 
ground and preparation necessary for many careers. Flexible 
liberal arts programs are possible for those students who ex- 
pect to follow careers in a variety of professions. 


VI 


Publicly supported institutions offer men and women who 
would otherwise be financially unable to attend college the op- 
portunity to do so. Land grant colleges, on the whole, are more 
democratic; the entrance requirements are not so restricted 
as the traditional or aristocratic colleges. High school graduates 
who have specialized in vocational or commercial courses have 
more opportunity to enter these colleges than any others. Al- 
though the Carnegie unit system is still invoked in some of these 
publicly supported colleges, there has been a trend away from 
a rigid dependence upon academic credits. While foreign lan- 
guages, algebra, chemistry, and similar academic subjects are 
still required by Harvard, Princeton, Williams, and Colgate, 
they are not essential for the entering student at Rhode Island 
State, Minnesota, or Ohio State. 

Land grant colleges permit students more latitude in elec- 
tives than the traditional colleges do. Although certain areas of 
work are required, by and large the student can take a program 
that meets with his own needs and desires. A tendency still 
exists in the traditional institutions to narrow the choice of elec- 
tives, whereas in the land-grant and state universities freedom 
of choice is a striking feature of the college program. These 
colleges have brought about a closer and a better relation be- 
tween academic and vocational subjects. Students who want to 
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master a vocation or a profession in four years are able to do 
it far better in a land grant college than in a traditional liberal 
arts institution. These colleges, then, offer the student an oppor- 
tunity to get an education for life as well as for earning a living. 

At the same time, however, many state universities and land 
grant colleges have erred on the question of overspecialization. 
The agricultural, engineering, or business courses, for example, 
all too often offer an inadequate amount of liberal subjects. A 
student may receive his B.S. degree from the School of Forestry 
at Syracuse University and leave after four years with only one 
or two courses in the field of the humanities or the liberal arts. 
Similarly, the Rhode Island State College agricultural course 
calls for a bare minimum of nonagricultural subjects. 

During the post war era it may be possible for the vocational 
schools, such as the agricultural, business, home economics, and 
nursing divisions, to follow the lead of the engineering schools 
and make a self-evaluation and a self-analysis of existing offer- 
ings. By introducing a greater degree of liberal arts and hu- 
manistic courses into the professions, it would be possible to 
attain a more nearly balanced curriculum, one which would 
be in keeping with the critical times that lie ahead. The land 
grant colleges should see that thousands of students attending 
agricultural, engineering, or mechanic arts or other specialized 
schools are not cut off from the liberal arts. By following the 
best democratic traditions in higher education, these institu- 
tions are in a position to provide an even greater education for 
the country’s youth. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Progresseve Wing 


I 


ON the extreme left in the college field are the experimental in- 
stitutions, those colleges that feel the need for greater individual 
action. They are the progressive colleges, that feature experi- 
mental patterns. In this category can be included Bennington, 
Antioch, Sarah Lawrence, Bard, and Black Mountain. They 
have one physical characteristic in common: they are small, 
limiting the student body to five hundred or less. Sarah Lawrence 
admits three hundred; Bennington about the same; Antioch a 
hundred or so more. Bard two hundred students; Black Moun- 
tain less than one hundred. In point of numbers, these institu- 
tions are insignificant. 

But numbers alone seem to matter little. Like Chicago and 
St. John’s College, these experimental schools exert a tremen- 
dous influence on higher education in general. They serve, in a 
sense, as the guinea pigs of education. Frequently the practices 
they find valuable are taken over by other institutions. They 
are, actually, the leavening of higher education. 

Bennington College, a woman’s college, offers a good example 
of an experimental progressive school. It also illustrates the 
way liberal education can be interpreted as being closely tied 
- in with vocational courses and with everyday life. President 
Lewis W. Jones of Bennington holds that the function of a col- 
lege is to realize the ideal of a liberal education, which is to 


educate students “as human beings and as citizens.’’ Conceding 
110 
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that emphasis on the early classics is justified to some extent, - 
Bennington, however, lays stress on the necessity for training 
students for present-day living as well. Its aims are “preparation 
for citizenship as well as individual development, training for 
responsibility as well as freedom, education in the values of the 
cultural tradition as well as.schooling in special competences.” 
Its curriculum is based on the interests and needs of individual 
students, allowing them a freedom of choice which is not found 
in the traditional colleges. 

The program is divided into two parts—basic studies and 
special studies. Under the first the curriculum provides for the 
acquisition of an elementary literacy in the arts, sciences, and 
humanities, and emphasizes in its content the philosophical and 
ethical development of Western culture. In this division is also 
found such courses as political economy, war and peace, the 
commonwealth, economy and society, forms of literature, per- 
sonality and the social order, the language of music, structure 
and style in dance, the Western tradition, literature and the 
humanities, science in culture, society and the individual, and 
main developments in Western music. 

Students are permitted to elect special studies in such fields 
as natural science, social science, political economy and history, 
literature, languages and philosophy, the performing arts, and 
the visual arts. In this way the student combines academic work 
in the liberal arts with practical specialized work in the profes- 
sions or vocational fields. | 

At Bennington a student may start to work at once in the 
fields which interest her and then go as far and as fast as her 
abilities permit. In the last two years of college each student 
is required to concentrate at least half of her time upon special 
work in a major field. No attempt is made to preserve a sharp 
_ distinction between the values represented by the basic studies 
and the special studies. The more effectively the educational 
plan operates, “the more the purposes of the two programs sup- 
plement each other.” 
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Bennington recognizes the importance and place of vocational 
interests in the curriculum. ‘There. is no hesitancy in relating 
senior division and non-resident work to the students’ future 
plans,” President Jones points out. The college offers preprofes- 
sional and prevocational training in a variety of fields, such as 
medicine, nursing, architecture, law, social work, public ad- 
ministration, and the various arts. Shorthand and typewriting 
are also taught at the college. 

The Bennington Peetent sees the purpose of liberal educa- 
tion thus: 


Liberal education trains people in judgment and self-discipline, and 
seeks to develop general understanding of the relation of specialized 
fields to one another, and of the human purposes which knowledge 
should serve. Such understanding cannot be regarded as the adorn- 
ment of individual minds especially privileged; nor as the object of 
academic contemplation. It must be put to use, and brought to bear 
on the practical problems of living in an imperfect world. All aspects 
of the college program are designed to serve this end. 


In an obvious reference to the St. John’s program, President 
Jones observes: ‘‘We have not tried to impose an artificial unity 
or to dig one up from a supposedly more unified past. We are 
not living in the Middle Ages nor in Ancient Greece. It is with 
the civilization of the twentieth century that we are concerned.” 

As at Antioch College, the Bennington student spends part of 
her school career in outside work, more or less related to her 
vocational interests. The college year is divided into three 
terms—two four-month terms at the college, and an additional 
three-month term of nonresident work under official super- 
vision, with one month for vacation. Plans for the nonresident 
term are developed by each student with the advice of her 
counselor or tutor. Students work in factories, stores, govern- 
ment or social agencies, research laboratories, hospitals, or 
studios. 

It is the belief of the college officials that through this non- 
resident term the student can better relate herself and her aca- 
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demic studies to the life of her community and take her place 
as an adult, ‘living and working with people of many different 
backgrounds.” The nonresident term gives a clearer direction 
to college work by “testing vocational interests and abilities 
early enough to confirm or revise them.” 


II 


Sarah Lawrence College, established in 1927, has served as a 
pioneer experimental institution in higher education. Diamet- 
rically opposed to the position taken by Chicago or St. John’s, 
Sarah Lawrence believes in giving its students complete educa- 
tional freedom. Students are permitted to choose their own 
courses and to take whatever they are most interested in; no 
required courses are listed for graduation or for admittance. 
Here the student’s individual interests are given more con- 
sideration. 

The young immature girl is not without guidance. Each stu- 
dent is assigned a faculty adviser who, during her four years 
at the college, helps her decide what courses to take, what voca- 
tion to follow, and advises her on other important decisions. 
Since there are no fixed requirements, the problem of planning 
assumes an important role; whimsical selection as fancy may 
dictate is not encouraged. A student at Sarah Lawrence carries 
three courses at a time. In the freshman year these are usually 
selected in three separate fields of study. During the first year 
too intensive concentration in one area is discouraged. The ad- 
visers guard against narrowness and too early specialization. 
Throughout her stay at the college, the student is encouraged 
to change her program when such change is desirable. 

Students are helped in arranging the sequence of their 
studies from year to year. For some students a typical four-year 
program shows an increasing interest in one field and increased 
specialization; for others the program starts highly specialized 
but later broadens as the student discovers new fields of interest. 
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The important problem at the college is not to find out which 
courses the girls shall take, but to find out “which program is 
best for a student and to plan it to insure the maximum growth 
for her.’’ Although the college is not primarily a prevocational 
or preprofessional institution, it offers a curriculum that will 
provide information and train students to do useful work in 
many activities or vocations. Graduates go into secondary- 
school teaching, nursery-school work, and scientific laboratories. 
They enter advertising, business, industry, radio work, and 
journalism; they join professional dance groups and work in the 
theater. More recently graduates have gone directly from the 
campus to work in airplane factories, act as translators in cen- 
sorship bureaus, make analyses of short-wave broadcasts, and 
work in various capacities in government war offices. They also 
prepare for study in graduate and professional schools—schools 
of law, medicine, and social work. 

Students’ programs are not planned mainly on the assump- 
tion of some vocational goal. The program is arranged in terms 
of the student’s “whole education.” Classes are small, most of 
them limited to ten or twelve students, and conducted as dis- 
cussion groups. Informal round-table panels play an important 
part in the life of the college. These meetings are frequently 
planned to extend or continue a class discussion which appears 
to be of interest to a larger number of people. A series of such 
discussions may be planned to bring together work being done 
in several courses. 

The A.B. degree is awarded at the end of the regular four- 
year program. It is granted on presentation of evidence that the 
student has “learned to think intelligently about what she 
knows; that she is able to consider fairly the ideas and attitudes 
of other people; that she can discipline herself; that her educa- 
tion has helped her to meet more effectively her responsibilities 
as a member of her family and social group, as a part of the 
college community, and as a citizen.’ 

The curriculum is divided into four sections: the social 
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sciences, the natural sciences, the arts and literature, and 
modern languages. But within this framework the individual 
student has the opportunity to pick her own course of studies. 
And this emphasis on individual differences is the essence of 
the Sarah Lawrence program. Former President Constance 
Warren described the fundamental approach to the college 
work thus: 


It is individualized education adapted to the different capacities, 
interests and objectives of individualized students, to the best of the 
faculty’s ability to understand, recognize and satisfy such differing 
needs. The curriculum must be flexible to serve individual ends, and 
cannot be considered as an end in itself, or a straitjacket to fit all 
alike. We are convinced that the student’s desire to learn is fully 
as important as her innate ability; one with ordinary ability and 
strong motivation will often accomplish more than another with supe- 
rior talent who lacks that vital spark. 

One hears a great deal these days about getting back to the funda- 
mentals in education, which means, in the view of one group of edu- 
cators, focussing the college years on Herodotus, Aristophanes and a 
“hundred other original sources of civilization.” In my opinion this 
ignores one of the basic psychological aspects of learning. ... We 
learn by proceeding gradually from the familiar to the unfamiliar, 
moving from our lives and environments into the lives and environ- 
ments of others. Few of us are born with a spontaneous interest in 
Euripides, but all of us have a spontaneous, indeed an unquenchable, 
interest in ourselves and from that point will, in time, reach the stage 
when Euripides is an unforgettable experience, not just another classic. 
Thus at Sarah Lawrence College, the point at which the student starts. 
her quest for higher learning is not the Age of Pericles but her own 
orbit of experiences and interests. The overwhelmingly important 
thing, we have found, is that the point of departure be familiar ground, 
so that the student experiences the development of her subject matter 
and is able at every point to see its relation to her long-range goals. 


Il 


Somewhat comparable to Bennington and Sarah Lawrence, 
belonging to the experimental school pattern is Antioch College, 
founded in 1853 by Horace Mann. In 1930 Antioch began the 
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work-study cooperative plan, whereby a student works one 
term and goes to college the next. Through this method the 
college hopes to give the students the educational and vocational 
values of experience on real jobs. Under the cooperative plan 
students may spend a year on the campus in full-time study 
and divide their time during the remaining three years between 
school and various regular jobs, or they may alternate work and 
study throughout their entire course—even in the freshman 
year. In the first two years the main emphasis in placing stu- 
dents is to give them personal experiences they may need—get- 
ting along with people, growth in maturity of judgment, some 
idea of what they may best be fitted to do. An upperclass stu- 
dent’s job usually parallels his field of concentration, supple- 
ments and stimulates his interest in his academic work. It also 
gives him some experience in the vocation of his choice. 

For the first few quarters, cooperative job placements are 
normally made with an eye to personal development and voca- 
tional exploration. For example, a student hesitating between 
engineering and business may have the issue settled for him by 
successive placements in the service department of an engi- 
neering firm and in a business office, and a girl who does not 
know whether she wants to be a teacher or a personnel officer 
may have to try out both fields before she can decide. Under 
the Antioch plan students can test and reshape vocational 
choices and their course of study as they go along. 

Antioch students also have opportunities to discuss their 
problems with employers, who later send detailed reports on the 
student’s job performance back to the college personnel de- 
partment as a basis for further advising. The college’s coopera- 
tive program has grown steadily in employer favor during the 
past fifteen years and in a sense demonstrates its practical 
soundness, ‘‘just as its educational soundness is demonstrated 
by the increasing sureness and maturity of the Antioch stu- 
dents who progress under it from their Freshman to their Senior 
year,” the college catalogue maintains. 
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Antioch is not, however, narrowly vocational; the coopera- 
tive program aims at flexibility rather than at specialization. 
Four natural sciences, psychology, mathematics, art, philos- 
ophy, literature, history of civilization, economics, and gov- 
ernment are among the courses required of everyone. The stu- 
dent spends half his academic time in his field of concentration 
and is allowed to progress at the rate that his background, 
ability, and effort will permit. The past is studied as though it 
were contemporaneous and also in the light of its influence on 
the present. 

The “College Community,” the self-government body of 
which every student and instructor is automatically a mem- 
ber, serves as a “laboratory in democracy” in which students 
learn how to become active citizens and leaders in a democratic 
society and how to judge the social usefulness of individual 
behavior and activities. But democracy is not confined to the 
community government. Students meet all classes and kinds of 
people in their work. They see different sections of the country, 
get a broader understanding of what America means. 

President Algo D. Henderson explains that Antioch has had 
a required-course program as long as it has had a work-study 
plan. No student has graduated from Antioch without some ac- 
quaintance with aesthetics, philosophy, literature, anthropology 
and history, ec.momics and government, and the physical and 
life sciences. But the specific courses required, the selection of 
material within them, the choices students may make in a gen- 
eral area have changed with the years. 

President Henderson thus explains the theory of education at 
Antioch: 


Antioch’s whole assumption is that an individual should live a 
balanced life as much while he is a student as later. Thus, Antioch’s 
work-study plan and the campus laboratory in democracy give him 
opportunity for real activity in areas which will be important in his 
later life. Thus also, the Antioch student begins to investigate possible 
specialized fields with his first co-operative job, and continues both 
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general and specialized studies until he graduates. A prescribed set of 
books taken in an unchanging order would be easier to administer, 
but at Antioch the attempt is being made to resolve the ever-expanding 
pressures of knowledge in each student’s individual program. 


IV 


On another level the New School for Social Research in New 
York City is conducting an experiment in college education. 
For twenty-five years a graduate school and an adult educa- 
tion center, the New School has now opened the first ‘“‘senior’’ 
college in this country. The A.B. degree is to be awarded to stu- 
dents who complete the two upper years. The program is limited 
to adults twenty-five years or over who have had the equivalent 
of the first two years of college. This is diametrically opposed to 
the position taken by the traditional institutions, which claim 
that students should be admitted to the liberal arts at seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. 

Under the New School program, the students will be per- 
mitted considerable leeway in the types of courses they may 
take and in the sequence they must follow. It is the belief of the 
college that the maturer students of twenty-five or over will 
appreciate the liberal arts program more than the young im- 
mature high school graduate. Many walks of life are represented 
‘in the college enrollment, from a policeman to a taxicab driver. 
While not an undergraduate school in the traditional sense, this 
institution has taken a decidedly significant step in pioneering 
toward new educational goals. 


V 


Chief underlying trend of the experimentalists is the empha- 
sis on the individual student, his problems and needs. Individual 
differences are considered; the program is built around these 
differences. In the progressive elementary and high school this 


is known as the “‘child-centered school”; so on the upper level 
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the program can rightly be termed the ‘‘student-centered col- 
lege.” Through proper guidance the authorities feel that they 
can best develop the individual student without sacrificing the 
fundamentals of a good college education. . 

Students are more “‘on their own’’ in these experimental insti- 
tutions. At Sarah Lawrence and Bennington, as well as at Bard, 
Black Mountain, and the New School, the students assume an 
important part in the operation of the college. At Antioch there 
is the College Community. The students are held to be re- 
sponsible individuals and frequently are permitted to continue 
their own independent work with little supervision. At all times 
the student is encouraged to grow and develop to the fullest ex- 
tent of his capacities. Instead of everyone doing the same thing 
at the same time, every one is engaged in his own project at his 
own pace in his own way. 

Moreover, the experimental colleges do not consider that in- 
tellectual development is the major aim of a college education. 
They stress general development, which includes emotional 
adjustment and psychological maturity as well as mental 
growth. Training the intellect is but one phase of this program. 
Of greater importance is the development of a well-balanced, 
properly adjusted man or woman who can take his place in 
society as a useful citizen, an intelligent voter, and a happily 
adjusted individual. These traits, the colleges hold, can be de- 
veloped through emphasis upon individual differences and the 
exploitation of each student’s potentialities. 

Whether higher education in general could adopt this means 
of teaching is doubtful. The experimental procedure presup- 
poses smaller classes, more instructors, and a specific goal. The 
experimental institutions do not set themselves up as the “last 
word” in higher education. They approach their task in an in- 
quiring manner and are content to discover experimentally what 
policies can best serve the student. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Colleges Prepare for the Veteran 


I 


FOR the first time in its history this country has accepted the 
principle not only that education is important for our national 
life but that students should be encouraged to attend school at 
all levels—and get paid while doing it. Under the provisions of 
Public Law 346, commonly known as the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
hundreds of thousands of ex-servicemen and women will be 
eligible to receive an education at government expense. This 
act, passed June 22, 1944, authorizes allowances for a maximum 
of four years of education or training, tuition fees and related 
expenses, such as books, laboratory fees, library charges, and 
other incidentals up to $500 a year. The veteran will receive as 
maintenance $50 a month if he is single, $75 a month if he has 
dependents. 

Any person who was not over twenty-five years old when he 
entered the service is automatically entitled to receive this as- 
sistance, as he is deemed to have had his education or training 
“impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with.” But this 
free assistance does not stop at the age of twenty-five. Any per- 
son above that age is entitled to the federal subsidies if he can 
show that his education or training was “impeded, delayed, in- 
terrupted, or interfered with by reason of his entrance into the 
service.” The Veterans Administration, which is administering 


the act, has indicated that it will take a liberal stand on this 
120 
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question and in general will afford the applicant “the benefit of | 
reasonable doubt.” 

Returning veterans will be entitled to one year of college or 
school education if they served a minimum of ninety days and 
were honorably discharged. Beyond that, they are eligible to 
receive additional education equivalent to the length of time 
actually spent in active service, up to a maximum of four years. 
For example, if a veteran served one year in service, he will 
be allowed two years of college training; had he served three 
years, he would be entitled to the maximum of four years. 
Education or training must start no later than two years after 
discharge or the end of the war, whichever date is later. All 
education must be completed within seven years after the termi- 
nation of the present war. 

Under the act, the veteran himself selects any recognized 
school or college which offers him the type of education he de- 
sires. He may go to any level of instruction, including profes- 
sional or graduate work, for which he is qualified, provided that 
he is accepted by the institution to which he applies. Further- 
more, the veteran may take two or more levels of instruction 
—he can complete his senior year in high school, go two years to 
college, and then enter law school, getting government support 
until he exhausts the education to which he is entitled. Because 
of the length of the war, and the fact that several million men 
were in service before we entered the war, a majority of the men 
will be eligible for the four years of education. 

A companion act, Public Law 16, provides for vocational edu- 
cation or training to-overcome employment handicaps suffered. 
as a result of service-connected disability of 10 per cent or more. 
Regardless of length of active service, the disabled veteran is 
eligible for training and education for vocational rehabilitation. 
They are entitled to get whatever type of education they desire 
or for which they show aptitude. The period of training is 
limited to four years, and no training will continue beyond six 
years after the war ends. During the period of training, sub- 
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sistence pay will be allocated on a somewhat higher rate than in 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. In addition to paying for all fees, tui- 
tion, and books, the government will allow the veteran $92.00 
a month if he is single, $103.50 if he is married, $5.75 additional 
for each child, and $11.50 foreach dependent parent. Although 
it is impossible to estimate accurately the number of veterans 
who will come under this act, from present estimates it will 
probably cover hundreds of thousands of service men. Taken 
together, the two measures will provide an unprecedented op- 
portunity for vast numbers of young American citizens to go to 
college. ; 

Veterans and men in uniform in the Second World War were 
found to be better educated than were the men of the last war. 
Half of those in the service had completed two years of high 
school, while 40 per cent had completed high school. One quar- 
ter of all the veterans and fighting men had gone to college for 
two years or more. Colleges and universities may expect that 
those who had completed their secondary education or had had 
a year or more in college will want to continue their education. 
Accordingly, the colleges will have to face the prospect of read- 
justing their programs to meet the needs of one million or more 
returning veterans—depending on the turn of economic events 
and opportunities that will follow the peace. If jobs become 
scarce, the rush to colleges will be tremendous. 

Preliminary surveys have indicated that 10 per cent of the 
veterans can be expected to return to school or college—the 
overwhelming majority, it is estimated, to college. The colleges 
should be prepared to receive as many as a million veterans. This 
group, for the three or four years following the end of the war, 
will be the predominating one on the campus. The remaining 
students will be of recent high school graduates, women, and 

those who were medically or physically unfit for military service. 
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II 


Colleges and universities have made extensive plans to absorb 
the veterans. To determine what the institutions of higher edu- 
cation are planning to do, the author made a survey of one 
hundred typical colleges and universities, representing every 
section of the country and cutting across various types of insti- 
tutions. An attempt was made to find the answer to the question: 
What changes or developments are being introduced as a re- 
sult of the expected influx of veterans to the campus? 

One conclusion is apparent: colleges and universities, whether 
the traditional type or the state universities and land grant col- 
leges, are steering new educational paths that would have been 
considered too unorthodox a few years back. Colleges have 
adopted a realistic program and are treating the veteran as a 
mature individual who may want something more than a routine 
education. In many instances admission requirements, points, 
_ credits, examinations, prerequisites, course evaluation, the 
marking system, and other regulations have gone by the board. 
Significant developments have taken place on nearly every 
American campus as far as the treatment of the veteran is con- 
cerned. 

An analysis of the survey indicates that the colleges and uni- 
versities have broken with tradition in many important respects. 
Everything is being done to make the transition from battlefield 
to classroom easier for the returning veteran. From all evidence 
available it appears that the veteran who returns to the campus, 
or who goes there for the first time, will find that the college 
officials are sympathetic to his needs, are anxious to help him 
get adjusted, and are ready to let down the barriers that may 
stand in the way. , 

Changes that have taken place on the American college 
campus can be assembled under eleven broad categories: 
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1. Lowered entrance requirements. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are now permitting veterans to enter without possessing 
the courses or credits normally required of civilian students. If a 
veteran lacks a unit in French or geometry, he is not barred but 
is allowed to enter and make up the subject as he goes along. Or 
the admissions office may permit him to substitute another 
course for the “missing” one, on the assumption that a year in 
the Philippines is equivalent at least to a semester of algebra. 

‘In some instances colleges will admit students who have not 
completed their high school education. At Syracuse University 
servicemen who do not have a high school diploma will be al- 
lowed to present, as substitutes, courses that they have taken 
_in the army. Discharged veterans lacking a high school educa- 
tion will be admitted on a temporary basis; they cannot work 
for a degree until they have cleared the entrance requirements, 
although they can take short terminal courses preparing for 
special fields. Western Reserve University has adjusted its re- 
quirements to the needs of the returned veteran in such a man- 
ner that “‘he shall not be blocked by meticulous adherence to 
the details of the curriculum.” For example, if a former Western 
Reserve student who joined the armed services after completing 
a half semester of work at a passing grade wants to go into law 
school, he may not have to take the usually required courses in 
science, mathematics, or physical education. The university has 
adopted this plan on the assumption that “returning veterans 
are older than the average college students and do not have the 
years ahead in which to work out the fine details of require- 
ments.” Special provisions have been made at the University of 
Michigan for accepting servicemen who have not been graduated 
from high school. 

2. New degrees granted. To meet the needs of veterans, col- 
leges have introduced new degrees, diplomas, and certificates. In 
a number of cases veterans can get a two-year associate in arts 
degree. Through the accelerated program the degree is granted 
in less than a year and a half. 
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This means that the regular college will operate the equivalent 
of a junior college on the campus as part of the accepted program. 
Princeton University is probably the best example of this de- 
velopment. Here a special degree of associate in arts has been 
introduced for war veterans who may find it impossible to spend 
the time necessary to qualify for the bachelor’s degree. The 
minimum time requirement for the new degree is four terms of 
work, three of which must be pursued at Princeton. Four terms 
can be completed in sixteen months. To qualify for the new 
degree, the veteran will follow a broad general training in the 
arts and sciences, or a course concentrated in a given field, or a 
combination of both. Establishment of the new degree is only 
one of the means by which veterans will receive special con- 
sideration. Sufficient flexibility is allowed to give veterans in- 
dividual treatment. 

Degree requirements have been changed for the veterans 
in yet another way. Some institutions do not insist upon comple- 
tion of the regular course of studies but permit the veteran to 
substitute courses of his own choosing. For example, Stanford 
University has inaugurated the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
Large for the veteran. Instead of completing his program in one 
particular field of concentration, he can sample courses in vari- 
ous departments. In other institutions, such as Syracuse Uni- 
versity and New York University, he is permitted to cut through 
divisional requirements. For example, the veteran who has taken 
a business administration course may elect courses in the School 
of Liberal Arts, International Law, and Government. The col- 
lege does not insist that he keep within his own sphere of in- 
terest, as it does with the civilian student. 

3. High school courses offered in college. Not only are many 
of the colleges offering courses for a junior college degree, they 
are providing high school courses. A sizable number of colleges 
and universities, in admitting non—high school graduates, are 
setting up facilities to train the veterans for a year or two, or as 
long as may be required, in secondary education. Through this 
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practice the college recognizes that many veterans will be too 
mature and too old to return to high school. Admitting non— 
high school students, and then providing special courses for 
them to meet their intellectual abilities, is believed by college 
officials to be adequate to cope with a difficult situation. 

This would mean that the college is broadening its scope and 
offering courses for all levels, from high school to postgraduate. 
In some instances the veteran is permitted to take a subject on 
the college level and, if he passes it, remove his high school de- 
ficiency at the same time. For example, the student who passes 
college English is given credit for the high school English that 
he lacks. 

4. Admission to college at any time. Colleges and universities 
throughout the country have relaxed their regulations concern- 
ing the time of admission of veterans. Instead of being entered 
at the regular registration periods, which may be two or three 
times a year, veterans are now admitted in numerous institu- 
tions at odd intervals. In some cases it is once a month, in others 
every week, while in some veterans can enter at any time. Re- 
gardless of when they are discharged, veterans can enter col- 
lege without waiting for the customary admission period. In this 
way they need not waste time waiting for the regular opening of 
the college term. 

At New York University discharged servicemen can enter — 
upon their studies any Monday morning. The plan provides a 
maximum of individual instruction and attention to veterans and 
has as its principal objective their reorientation into college life. 
While waiting for the regular term to begin, the servicemen 
meet with instructors in regular classrooms, and in other ways 
follow a procedure that approximates the regular program. 

Indiana University and the University of Denver allow re- 
turning veterans to enter at any time. Through curriculum ad- 
_justments the plan permits the veteran to enter the school any 
day, and without loss of time he can begin or renew training in 
his chosen profession. Upon entering, the serviceman may en- 
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roll in special review programs or audit regularly scheduled 
courses without credit; if entrance is made during the first 
three weeks of the semester, enrollment may be made for credit. 
New courses for credit are scheduled to begin four times a 
semester, or every four and one-half weeks. An increase in 
hours per week is made to compensate for a late start. 

In this way many institutions have broken away from the rigid 
semester pattern of the traditional registration period. An 
elastic program keeps the veteran in classes, regardless of when 
he enters. In some instances the veteran takes refresher or 
“brush-up” courses while waiting for a course to start in the 
particular subject in which he may be interested. 

5. Better guidance for veterans. Special guidance bureaus 
have been established in most of the colleges and universities, 
designed to provide a counseling service for veterans. Under 
this plan, veterans receive aptitude tests, and their army work 
is evaluated in the light of college programs. Veterans are en- 
couraged to discuss their problems with the guidance counselors 
and to map out their future work. 

Typical is the Office of Veterans Affairs which has been estab- 
lished at Indiana University to coordinate the veterans program. 
‘This serves as an information center for veterans and as an aid 
in administration of the provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
from the point of view of the veteran and the university. The 
office will act as a personnel and guidance center for the veteran 
and as an aid in securing approval of curricula that cut across 
departmental or college lines. Moreover, it will act as a center 
cooperating with other agencies, both state and national, for 
establishing uniform standards of admission and uniform stand- 
ards of evaluation of credit for all kinds of training and educa- 
tional experience while in the armed services. 

_ Tufts College has established a school for war veterans which 
includes special testing, guidance, and counseling services as 
well as refresher and retraining coures. An effort will be made 
through this school to prepare the veteran as quickly and as 
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efficiently as possible for enrollment in regular college work. The 
school concerns itself with the veteran’s vocational and personal 
problems and offers services of men specially trained in the fields 
of guidance, psychology, and psychiatry. The school also in- 
cludes a special reception center which will assist the veteran’s 
general orientation to academic work. 

Particular attention to counseling is to be provided at the 
University of Michigan. The work with the veterans will be 
closely correlated with that of the new State Office of Veterans 
Affairs which has been set up to meet the needs of all veterans, 
whether they intend to seek further education or not. Returning 
war veterans who enter the University of Illinois will have their 
special needs and problems met on an individual basis through 
a Division of Special Services for War Veterans. The division 
is empowered to cut across established university routine with 
regard to admission, credits, courses of study, and degrees. The 
plan has the necessary flexibility to deal effectively and promptly 
with complex individual problems. 

Educational problems of returning servicemen will be ana- 
lyzed through the Veterans Reception Center at Boston Uni- 
versity. This center will work with veterans in outlining an edu- 
cational program and will be the central point of counsel and 
guidance. Specifically designed programs will be available within 
the regular curriculum on four levels: professional degree pro- 
grams, accelerated undergraduate degree, vocational nondegree, 
and nondegree refresher programs. For the most part, the pur- 
poses and functions of the veterans guidance bureaus that have 
been established in colleges and universities everywhere follow 
the objectives listed by the University of Illinois: to study the 
needs of the returning veteran; to inform him of all the various 
services of the university; to advise him in matters of educa- 
tional aim and adjustment; to help him to find among existing 
curricula the one which will best satisfy his purpose and to assist 
in making such adjustments therein as may be desired by the 
student and accepted by the college or department in question; 
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and to administer the educational programs of those veterans 
whose special needs are not satisfied by existing curricula. 
The alumni council at Dartmouth is preparing to expand its 
regular placement program for the benefit of returning veterans; 
local alumni placement committees are functioning in one hun- 
dred different areas. Temple University’s placement depart- 
ment reports it has found jobs for many former students re- 
turning from service. The school has a complete file of all 
Temple men and women in the service, together with a file of 
prospective employers with postwar job possibilities. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania also has established a file record of its 
veterans in service, with the intention of aiding them in securing 
jobs upon their return. 

6. More leniency in retaining veterans in college. Recognizing 
that the experience through which veterans have passed may 
make readjustment to college difficult, many institutions have 
adopted a more lenient approach toward the marks that veterans 
may get upon their return. Veterans will receive the benefit of 
the doubt and will not “flunk out” as easily as the civilian stu- 
dent if they fail in their academic work. In a number of cases 
the veteran is allowed to audit the class; and, if he thinks he can 
pass the examination, he is invited to take it with the other stu- 
dents. If he passes, he is given credit; if not, no record of his 
failure is kept. 

Ohio State University has gone further than that. The grades 
of the veteran for the first term after his return are discounted 
if the veteran feels that he did not do his best work. Similarly, 
if the veteran feels that his grades for the term immediately 
preceding his induction into military service do not represent his 
best effort, those grades will be wiped out also. The college 
believes that the emotional and mental disturbances that face 
a man immediately prior to induction and for the first few 
months after his return are such that the grades made during 
those periods are no true index of his capacities. 

7. Credit for army work. It is generally accepted policy that 
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colleges and universities are to give credit for studies taken by 
veterans while in service. Hundreds of thousands of men have 
taken army courses, whether in the Armed Forces Institute, 
in volunteer off-duty classes, in technical institutes, or through 
educational centers and schools established by the men while in 
service. The men were educated under the most harassing con- 
ditions. For example, a “college”? was set up in New Guinea, 
directly behind the front lines, where volunteer soldiers who 
had been teachers in private life held forth on a variety of sub- 
jects. How is this work to be evaluated? The American Council 
on Education has established norms for the evaluation of 
credits. Through the council a series of standardized tests have 
been prepared to enable the colleges to discover as accurately as 
possible the knowledge possessed by the returning veterans. 
Tests will be used freely to determine the educational status 
of the veteran and to establish his right to credit for such knowl- 
edge as he has acquired through training programs and private 
study while in the service. Those who come without previous 
college experience and who cannot meet the formal entrance 
requirements will have the opportunity to seek admission by 
demonstrating through standard aptitude and achievement tests 
that they are ready to undertake college courses with some 
prospect of success. At the University of Pennsylvania the 
students will be known as “service specials.’”’ Upon the satis- 
factory completion of two terms in college, they will be trans- 
ferred to regular standing as second-year degree candidates. 
Procedures have been set up at Ohio State University to grant 
credit for Army Specialized Training Programs, the Navy V-7 
and V-12 programs, and Armed Forces Institute courses toward 
the appropriate degree where the student’s work in those service 
courses has been of acceptable caliber. . 
How much credit the veteran will receive will depend upon 
the institution and the typé of studies taken by the individual. 
No maximum amount has been set by the majority of colleges. 
There is a tendency to be lenient and to accept, as does Middle- 
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bury College, courses successfully passed in the specialized 
training programs, the Armed Forces Institute, and the other 
educational projects of the army as equivalent to subject matter 
on the college level. Many veterans may find their college pro- 
gram cut in half as a result of the work they have done while in 
the armed services. 

8. Introduction of special courses for veterans. Colleges and 
universities are introducing numerous types of special courses 
for veterans. The University of Cincinnati is extending its co- 
operative courses, which involve part time in the classroom and 
part time on a job out in the field. Numerous new courses, in- 
cluding two-year classes in the Institute of Technology, have 
been added at the University of Minnesota. Tailor-made courses 
to fit individual cases are planned at the University of Nebraska, 
while the University of Washington anticipates the need for spe- 
cialized courses to fill gaps in army and navy technical courses 
and to complete the normal requirements for an engineering 
career in civilian life. Twelve-month courses preparing veterans 
for positions in accounting, retailing, insurance, statistical work, 
stenography, and other office work have been introduced at the 
University of Idaho. At Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College technical or graduate training in one- and two-year 
courses has been provided for veterans. 

Refresher and retraining courses are to be found in virtually 
every institution of higher learning. All veterans, regardless of 
age or length of service, are entitled to receive one year of in- 
struction in refresher or retraining, and the colleges are adding 
courses in these areas. At Boston College and at Tufts College 
the refresher courses are on the prefreshman level and help 
veterans to prepare for regular college studies. Not only do these 
courses provide a period in which tensions can be eased but they 
provide an opportunity for veterans to brush up on subjects that 
have become hazy through the passing years. Veterans at Bos- 
ton College who fail to pass the battery of tests are required to 
take refresher courses. Typical is the three-month class which 
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includes English, history, latin, algebra, and geometry. In three 
months the veterans complete a year’s high school work and are 
then ready to enter with the freshman class. Boston College. 
plans to repeat the refresher courses four times a year. 

Tufts College offers interterm refresher courses, created as 
the need arises. Known as the School for War Veterans courses, 
the program begins the first of every month and lasts from four 
to eight weeks. During this period the college can determine 
whether the veteran is fitted for college. The demand has been 
heaviest for work in English and mathematics. Veterans in need 
of special courses stay in the school until they are ready to enter 
the college itself. Officials at Tufts, in a report on this program, 
comment: “In some ways it would be to the advantage of the 
regular departments of the university if some similar trial pe- 
riods could be required of the regular applicant for admission.” 

Boston University offers special courses for graduates of busi- 
ness or professional schools who completed their education be- 
fore the war and have since become rusty because of the years 
away from the office. Refresher courses will be offered in medi- 
cine, law, journalism, theology, teaching, insurance, and sales- 
manship. 

Noncredit courses are being offered in numerous institutions. 
These are either short courses or regular full-length courses, 
open to veterans who do not want academic credit. These non- 
credit courses will permit veterans to come to college for a 
month, a semester, a year, or more and to take subjects in which 
they may be particularly interested, whether in the vocational 
or general fields of education. Colleges are offering more ‘‘service 
ala carte’ for veterans. As Ohio State University comments, “‘if 
a man comes to us with a desire to attain some reasonable edu- 
cational end, we ought to be willing to counsel with him as to 
how that end could be obtained and put him in the way of work- 
ing out a course accordingly, even though the course may not 
terminate in a degree.” To a growing extent the notion of a 
college as being confined primarily to students who wish degrees 
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is being modified. Veterans are encouraged to enter, shop around, 
audit special or noncredit courses, and then arrange the type of 
schedule that will meet their needs. 

9. Provision for accelerated program. Although college and 
university heads are opposed to the accelerated three-year 
schedule as a permanent policy for their institutions, they do 
see its importance as an emergency measure during wartime and 
aS a practice that may be necessary for returning veterans. 
Most colleges indicate that they will retain the accelerated pro- 
gram as long as veterans want it. Union College intends to con- 
tinue acceleration while taking care of returned veterans but 
does not approve of the plan as a permanent policy. 

Several colleges, notably St. John’s in Annapolis, will not 
continue the rapid schedule. President Stringfellow Barr 
comments: “We consider that summer vacation has a genuine 
educational function as a period of maturation, reflection and 
assimilation. We are accelerating now only in order to offer an 
opportunity to as many youngsters as possible to get all they can 
before they go to war.” Tulane University will make the ac- 
celerated program available for veterans but not for civilians. 
Vanderbilt University will continue the rapid program a few 
years beyond the end of the war. It is the belief of college presi- 
dents that after the servicemen make up their educational deficits 
through acceleration, the demand for this schedule among 
regular undergraduates will disappear. 

For the most part the higher-education institutions will pro- 
vide returning veterans with the rapid program if they so de- 
sire. The colleges recognize that the veterans, especially those 
who have lost two, three, or more years, will want to make up 
lost time, even though it may mean harder work while in the 
classroom. As one college head said succinctly: “If the veterans 
want it, we will give it to them.” 

10. Provision for married veterans. The G.I. Bill of Rights 
recognizes the fact that married veterans may want to return 
to college. So do the colleges and universities. Special provision 
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is being made in many institutions for married students. At the 
University of Denver, typical of others, the college not only 
is providing married veterans with housing accommodations, 
but has established a nursery on the campus which the children 
of the veterans may attend. This will mean that frequently a full 
family unit—father, mother, and children—will be attending 
college at the same time. 

Princeton University expects a sizable group of married men 
to come to the campus. The undergraduate catalogue points out 
that “if a serviceman is married and wishes to bring his wife to 
Princeton, the advisory board of the Program for Servicemen 
will do everything in its power to help him find suitable living 
quarters in the Borough of Princeton.” A committee is now at 
work to solve the housing problem so that when veterans return 
and bring their families with them, the university will be ready. 

This is but typical of what is being done elsewhere. Whether 
or not a veteran is married, he will receive equal consideration on 
most campuses. Following the example set by. the University 
of Denver, numerous institutions are planning to establish 
nursery schools for the children of the veterans. It is the belief 
of college officials that many recipients of bachelors’ degrees in 
the next few years will be married men and women. 

11. No segregation of veterans. The nation-wide survey shows 
conclusively that American colleges will not establish special 
schools for veterans. Veterans are opposed to any form of segre- 
gation, although they do insist upon special considerations. Ac- 
cordingly, colleges, with few exceptions, are planning to as- 
similate the veterans in the regular student body as rapidly as 
possible. No distinction of any kind is being made on the campus 
between veteran and nonveteran. He is encouraged to enter the 
extracurricular activities of the college; he is likewise encouraged 
to participate in the classroom discussions on an equal basis with 
other students. 

As a partial exception to this practice can be cited the In- 
stitute of Collegiate Study for Ex-Service Men established at 
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Yale University to provide educational facilities for returning 
veterans. This institute is intended to give veterans the best 
medium of getting back into collegiate life with as little transi- 
tional disturbance as possible. Yale believes that the veterans 
have earned the right to special attention from the colleges. 
More stress will be laid upon the student’s natural capacity, his 
willingness to work, his maturity, and his personal experience 
in the war than upon the subjects he has taken in school or the 
first years of college. He is to be encouraged to go as fast and 
as far as he is able. 

Any serviceman entering Yale as an undergraduate student 
has a choice of the program of ‘Yale Studies” designed 
specifically to meet his needs or of the regular curriculum 
offered by Yale in the college, the scientific school, or the School 
of Engineering. In the belief that many veterans will want a 
school of their own, the college has set up the Yale Studies. This 
is designed to provide a custom-built program for each return- 
ing serviceman “‘so that his educational experience at Yale will 
meet his particular needs and further his personal objectives.” 
‘The veteran who has never been to college, or who has attended 
less than one year, will be expected to do one year of intensive 
work. Upon successful completion of that year he will be pre- 
pared for admission to the regular program of studies at the 
beginning of the junior year. Thereafter he must meet the re- 
quirements as to majors and individual work that govern upper- 
classmen in the regular courses of study leading to the bachelors’ 
degrees. Thus, the special Yale Studies for veterans will permit 
the student to shorten the normal four year’s college course to 
three years. 

For the returning veteran who has had at least one full year 
of college, the curriculum at Yale will be highly flexible. No 
formal requirements will be made of his choice of studies. Quali- 
fied students will be allowed to prepare themselves in one year 
of intensive study for entrance to one of the professional or 
graduate schools or for direct entrance into the business world. 
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A typical one-year intensive curriculum designed to prepare a 
man for law school would include courses in American history; 
in either sociology, psychology, or literature; in government, 
philosophy, or logic; and in economics. 


{il 


Despite the relaxation of current regulations, colleges insist 
that they do not intend to “lower academic standards” or to 
hand the veterans unearned ‘‘war degrees” as was the case in 
England after the last war. As the faculty committee studying 
the problem of veterans at the University of Illinois observes, 
the recommendations for postwar treatment of veterans is not 
intended to make the university “a charitable institution en- 
gaged in finding the easiest way for a group of men to whom it is 
agreed the country owes a debt of gratitude.” The colleges ex- 
pect the attitude of the veteran to be ‘‘practicable and reason- 
able’ while at the same time they are willing to cut through 
traditional procedures. 

Colleges and universities are extending themselves to greet 
returning veterans. Long-established precedents have been dis- 
carded. Men who never finished high school are to be allowed 
to enter college. New degrees have been created for them. They 
can attend college without working for a degree. They will be 
permitted to audit any classes and to take whatever courses 
may appear best suited to their everyday needs or later voca- 
tional life. Various new subjects have been added for their 
benefit; they are to get “refresher courses” to help them remem- 
ber what they may have long since forgotten. They can enter 
college at any time, regardless of the regular period of registra- 
tion. Special guidance and counseling bureaus have been estab- 
lished, which will review their problems on an individual basis. 
Practical courses have been added for those who are eager to 
improve their earning capacities. Students will receive the con- 
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sideration and respect befitting their place in society as mature 
men and women. 

Recognizing the practical nature of the problem facing Amer- 
ica’s schools and colleges, the American Council on Education 
has prepared “A Design for General Education” for returning 
veterans. This outlines in broad terms the type of schooling that 
the ex-servicemen might reasonably be expected to secure. Gen- 
eral education for the veteran, the American Council says, 
should 


. ... lead the student to improve and maintain his own health and 
take his share of responsibility for protecting the health of others; to 
do his part as an active and intelligent citizen in dealing with the 
interallied social, economic and political problems of American life 
and involving the problems of postwar international reconstruction; 
to choose a vocation that will make optimum use of his talents 
and enable him to make an appropriate contribution to the needs of 
society. 


To achieve these objectives, the educators propose basic 
courses for veterans which would include: 


Personal and community health 

Oral and written communication 

Problems of social adjustment 

Marriage and family adjustment 

Development of American thought and institutions 

Problems of American life 

America in international affairs 

Science: biological and physical 

Literature: American life and ideals in literature, readings in 
the short story, drama, biography, poetry, and the novel 

Form and function of art in society | 

Music in relation to human experience 

Philosophy and religion: the meaning and value of life 

Vocational orientation 
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This program balances the “practical” with the “humanistic,” 
the “how to live’ with the tools for making a living. It is the 
type of program that would appeal to the veteran who wants to 
see his courses fit into the mold of his everyday life. With these 
“basic courses”? the veteran would achieve more than a tech- 
nical or vocational training on the one hand, or an impractical 
classical program on the other. 

However, one attitude toward veteran education frequently 
voiced at conferences and by postwar planning committees goes 
contrary to the liberalizing influence now at work in this coun- 
try. Some of the more conservative faculty or administration 
members are actively resisting any expansion of facilities to 
take care of returning veterans and war workers. Their argu- 
ment is that there is a splendid opportunity to become more 
selective and admit only the superior type of student. In most 
instances the ‘“‘superior” student is really the “‘easiest to teach” 
person. To those arguing for more stringent admission policies, 
higher education is more a privilege than a right and is to be 
reserved for the intellectual giants. 

This point of view is found in the advice of college administra- 
tors to guidance counselors to discourage wholesale ‘‘going to 
college” of both veterans and high school graduates. Even 
though that school of thought is not predominant at the mo- 
ment, its implication cannot be underestimated. Its position is 
represented in the statement by Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Chase of New York University: ‘We shall be hospitable to the 
returned veterans and we shall be fair to the high-school grad- 
uates who want to come to us. But we are not disposed to in- 
crease our student population beyond that of former days.” 
Other institutions have likewise announced that they will not 
expand their educational plants beyond the prewar level. This 
may mean that admission requirements for nonveterans will be 
drastically increased in an effort to keep out the large numbers 
who may want to enter. 

If returning veterans are crowded out of the accredited col- 
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leges and universities, a grave danger exists that many new in- 
stitutions, so-called colleges, business schools, trade schools, and 
imitation professional schools, will be started to get as much of 
the “free money” as they can. As thousands of veterans will be 
entitled to $500 tuition for a maximum of four years, the mush- 
room school can foresee a sizable profit if it can, by jumping 
into the breach and granting ‘‘degrees,” attract substantial num- 
bers of these students. This may be particularly true in those 
parts of the country where not enough colleges are available or 
where the existing colleges do not offer a flexible program to 
meet the needs of veterans. These men may be offered courses 
on a supposedly college level by quack institutions. The unthink- 
ing veteran, seeing an opportunity to get a bachelor’s degree and 
a promise of a job or a trade in a short time, may be tempted to 
attend these fly-by-night institutions. To avoid this danger— 
and it cannot be disregarded as merely a minor one—responsi- 
ble colleges and universities must be alert and vigorously aware 
of the problem. 

Many veterans, as well as civilian students, will apply to the 
colleges in the immediate years ahead. It is probably true that 
not a few institutions will hold a cynical attitude toward the 
veterans’ problems and will be satisfied to get what they can in 
the way of “easy money.” But that will not be the general at- 
titude. For the most part, the colleges are sincere in their de- 
sire to help the veteran. 

To the veteran who never finished high school but who now 
admits that he made a mistake and wants to go to college, the 
problem will be difficult. However, whether for a short re- 
fresher course in stenography, a twelve months course in tech- 
nical trades, or for a four years course in teaching, the college 
and university have the responsibility of instilling in the minds 
of their students the importance of the democratic way of life 
and the means by which democracy can be made secure. 

At the same time, the cry from various educational leaders 
and highly influential college officials that veterans will be 
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“damaged” by their practical programs need not cause undue 
alarm. It is the same cry that has arisen every time education 
has attempted to move forward in a realistic manner. Instead 
of being discouraged from learning a trade or embarking upon 
a profession, veterans should be encouraged to do so. As the 
emergency has indicated, citizens are more valuable to their 
nation, in peace as in war, if they possess vocational skills. In 
essence, what will be needed for the veteran is a better balance 
between science and the humanities, between a vocation and 
the liberal arts, between how to enjoy the better things of life 
and how to make those better things possible. Veterans who 
left the classroom as boys, and are returning from the battle- 
fields as men, will have vision. They will be broadened, more 
mature, more alert and alive than even many of their professors. 
Accustomed to straight thinking and direct action, veterans 
will not tolerate insensitive instructors who lack imagination. 
Higher education has within its power the opportunity to de- 
velop a broad, democratic pattern that will offer all who can 
enter the classroom knowledge and wisdom—whether it be in 
learning how to shoe a horse or run a tractor, or how to ana- 
lyze the meaning of a minor poem by Chaucer. 

That the’colleges and universities have in such large num- 
bers recognized this immediate problem is encouraging and is 
one of the more hopeful signs for the continuance of the system 
of higher education as a desirable influence in American life. 
Vast changes have taken place on the American campus. It is 
difficult to believe that these changes will remain the sole - 
property of the veterans. 


‘CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


What Veterans Want from College 


I 


FORMER servicemen who have returned to the college and 
university campus are more mature and more serious minded 
than they were as civilian students. They are finding the transi- 
tion from war to peace not so easy as they had expected. For 
the most part the veterans are more interested in technical and 
vocational courses leading to immediate jobs than they are in 
the humanities, although many report that they want to take 
courses in the liberal arts if these can be worked into their pro- 
gram. They do not want to be segregated but insist that they 
would rather go to class with civilians. They want to forget 
their army experience and settle down as ordinary citizens in 
a democratic community. The men are divided on the question 
of the accelerated program. Those who have lost considerable 
time are in a hurry “‘to catch up.” But others admit that they 
want to relax and “‘take things easy’”’ while they ease back into 
their campus careers. 

A survey conducted in one hundred representative American 
colleges and universities, covering more than five thousand 
service men who have returned to the campuses, shows that the 
young men who are coming back to their studies have outgrown 
the rah-rah spirit of pre-Pearl Harbor days. Almost without 
exception they look forward to a period of serious studying, 


with little time for extracurricular activities. 
141] 
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The veterans were asked to state frankly how they were ad- 
justing to college life. Ten questions were selected on the basis 
of the light they would throw on the programs that the colleges 
are offering the veterans. Hundreds of veterans were inter- 
viewed personally or through the college officials. They consti- 
tuted a group of young men—and a few women—representa- 
tive of the tens of thousands of others who will flock to college 
classrooms after the end of the war. Veterans were asked to 
discuss these questions: 


1. What program are you now taking? 

2. What program did you take before you entered service? 

3. Are you interested in taking courses in the humanities? 

4. Do you intend to stress vocational or technical subjects? 

5. What appears to be your most difficult area of adjust- 
ment? 

6. How do you feel about the accelerated program? 

7. Do you want to attend classes with civilians? 

8. Would you prefer a separate servicemen’s school? 

9. What is your general attitude toward college now? 

0. Do you feel that you should receive financial aid from 
the government? 


Questions 1 and 2 can be considered together. Most of the 
returned veterans are more definite and specific in their voca- 
tional objectives than the ordinary college student. Technical 
training and vocational education are sought; at the same time 
many veterans are eager to take a modified liberal arts program 
that will also prepare them for a vocation, although the more 
mature veterans who have already completed considerable col- 
lege work prefer to concentrate on vocational or professional 
subjects. The veteran sometimes complains of the difficulty of 
studying subjects which do not have the same immediate appli- 
cation to daily problems as army subjects had. A wounded vet- 
eran who wanted to write a book about his battle experiences in 
North Africa chafed at the necessity for studying grammar and 
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similar subject matter. He wanted a journalism course that 
would make him a finished writer in a brief time. Another vet- 
eran who had seen combat service in the South Pacific com- 
plained to his instructor that it took him four hours to read and 
digest ten pages of a hundred page assignment in a theoretical 
subject, while he could tackle a practical course without dif- 
ficulty. Typical is this comment from a veteran: “If the Uni- 
versity of Virginia will permit a practical one-, two-, or three- 
year course for returning servicemen, the G.I. Bill will enable 
thousands of men to return to college. But the courses must be 
made attractive to them.” 

At Northwestern University thirty-two per cent of the veter- 
ans plan to follow careers different from those they had in mind 
before they entered military service. One student who had 
traveled widely in his military career wants now to settle down 
in one place. He plans to be a production manager instead of a 
petroleum engineer. Others who have visited foreign countries 
while they were in military service have developed a strong 
interest in foreign commerce and are planning to enter this field. 
Many of the veterans report that military service has given 
them new educational values. 

“T learned more about people in that time than in all of my 
previous life,” one veteran said. 

“Tt increased my appreciation of the great opportunity this 
country offers. Also gave me a new interest in international 
affairs,” said another. 

Physical disability caused one student who had planned to be 
a regular army officer to switch to teaching. Others with physical 
handicaps have changed to journalism and radio. 

Princeton University found that war experiences may dictate 
the choice of the subjects taken by the ex-servicemen. Many 
evince a desire to study the language and literature of foreign 
lands in which they have served. Because one veteran had seen 
classical monuments in North Africa and Sicily, his first choice 
was a course in ancient art. After having been with the natives in 
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the Southwest Pacific, one Princeton undergraduate declared 
that his aim in life was to become a medical missionary to go 
back and help the natives. Sometimes the veteran is returning 
to the technical or specialized training that he had while in the 
army. Yet war experience sometimes leaves a man unchanged. 
A sergeant in the tank corps remarked that he is looking for-. 
ward to writing his thesis on Thucydides. 

At Holy Cross a Guadalcanal veteran, after having spent a 
year in the hospital, decided to become a doctor instead of 
pursuing a course in economics. With few exceptions, former 
servicemen who were attending college before the war have 
elected, upon their return to the University of Pennsylvania, to 
pursue studies in the same fields as before. A similar conclusion 
was reached at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege; veterans are taking the courses they wanted to take be- 
fore they went into the army. At Ohio State University few vet- 
erans show a change in their interests. They are continuing their 
studies where they were interrupted when they joined the colors. 

A veteran at the University of Denver who had been in the 
engineering school is planning a career which will take him to 
South America eventually. His interest in inter-American affairs 
has led him to a consideration of the problems of our relations 
with Latin America, with special emphasis on the problems of 
minority groups. Another veteran has abandoned his plans to 
be a chemist and has switched to physical education. He now 
wants to be a coach. ; 

The survey indicates that about one-third of all returning 
veterans are taking programs different from those they had 
planned to take originally. A man who had intended to become 
an engineer has now decided to go into business; perhaps the 
fact that he was in the quartermaster division of the army has 
influenced his decision. Not infrequently a soldier who had 
learned a special trade while in service will decide to continue 
along that line. An engineering student became concerned over 
the large number of engineers being trained both in and out of 
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the service. Convinced that there were more opportunities in 
farming, he is now enrolled in a land grant college studying 
horticulture. Another student, discharged after two years in the 
air forces, decided that he would not continue with the pre- 
medical course which had been interrupted when he entered the 
service. He lost virtually all interest in that profession and has 
decided to become an aeronautical engineer. 

Then, again, others are forced to alter plans because of 
physical disabilities incurred in service. A veteran who was grad- 
uated in physical education sustained a shattered knee in com- 
bat. Disqualified by this injury from pursuing a career as a 
physical instructor, he is now attending a graduate school of 
business administration and hopes to become a certified public 
accountant. i 

In some cases the changes will be within the same division— 
for example, one veteran who had spent two years studying to 
be an electrical engineer was placed in the chemical branch of 
the army. Upon his discharge he dropped his former program 
and registered in the school’s chemical engineering division. In 
other instances the shift will be from one field into a completely 
different one—the veteran who had taken a premedical course 
and now has registered in the journalism school is a case in 
point. 

But for about two-thirds of the veterans, no change will take 
place. They will pick up the threads of their former studies 
where they left off, However, a vast number of veterans, espe- 
cially those who entered the army at eighteen or nineteen, have 
never gone to college. The war, they assert, has played a con- 
siderable part in helping them decide what to take when they 
do go. 

Changes have taken place in vocational objectives. Several 
prewar engineers at the University of Rochester have seen the 
wonders of medicine at work and are anxious to become doc- 
tors. This means that the veterans must do extra work to enable 
them to enter medical school. 
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Questions 3 and 4—“‘Are you interested in taking courses in 
the humanities?” and “Do you intend to stress vocational or 
technical subjects?”—can be considered together. Typical of the 
veteran’s reaction in this area is that of a Rutgers undergrad- 
uate who remarked: “Of course I am interested in the human- 
ities; however, a man must earn a living in this world and for 
that reason I am taking technical or vocational subjects.” All 
the veterans interviewed at Indiana University are interested in 
vocational subjects, while technical studies are far more in de- 
mand at the University of Michigan than are the humanities. 
A majority of the war veterans at the University of Kentucky 
are taking vocational and professional courses, such as educa- 
tion, agriculture, law, commerce, and engineering. 

Eighty per cent of the veterans at the University of Cincin- 
nati are taking vocational subjects or a combination of hu- 
manities plus technical or vocational courses. The veterans are 
turning to engineering, law, science, and business rather than 
liberal arts. The same is true at Cornell University. Although 
vocational and technical courses are popular at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the humanities are not entirely neglected. A veteran at 
Syracuse wants to be an accountant and is intent on returning 
to the South Pacific area, where he had been stationed, to enter 
business there. Accordingly, he is studying in addition to a busi- 
ness course the language of the people of that area, as well as 
geology, geography, and government. In this way the practical 
and the theoretical, the vocational and classical have been in- 
tegrated. However, in this case, as in the case of a majority of 
the veterans reached in the study, the refrain has been: I must 
take courses that will help me earn a living and support my 
family. If I have time for the humanities or liberal arts, well and 
good. If not, I’ll have to forget them now; maybe later I can 
pick up some of those courses. 

By talking to the returning veterans, by interviewing them 
and getting at first hand their likes and desires, one can draw 
specific conclusions as to the forthcoming postwar educational 
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problems. Despite the claims of some educators that the vet- 
erans will ‘‘turn to the humanities,” there seems to be no actual 
basis for such a belief. The veterans are interested in the hu- 
manities; they will not avoid them—if they can help it. Tech- 
nical and vocational training will be their first objective; if they 
have room left in their programs, they will take courses in Eng- 
lish, philosophy, literature, political government, or the classics. 
The college or university that attempts to bulldoze a veteran into 
taking a course in the humanities or liberal arts on the premise 
that it is “for your own good” will not get very far. The veterans 
are mature, and we may expect them to be determined enough 
to know what they want and to insist upon getting it. They are 
far more specific in their vocational objectives than are the or- 
dinary college students. 

At Princeton, law is the most frequently mentioned profes- 
sion, although many veterans add that they intend to use the 
legal knowledge to get into the diplomatic corps. Business will 
claim many. Others wish to become ministers, farmers, teachers, 
writers, research chemists, or research physicists. A solid ma- 
jority of undergraduates in service say: “We want to find 
Princeton unchanged when we return.” One of the men wants it 
precisely as it was “down to the last janitor.” 

A sampling of the men who left the University of Oklahoma 
to enter military or naval service without having received their 
degrees shows that by a more than two-to-one count they expect 
to emphasize professional and specialized training in their post- 
war education. Two-thirds of the service men expect to spe- 
cialize in technical work, while only one-third plan to stress 
liberal education. Students insist that they want educational 
programs closely correlated to specific occupational fields. They 
are interested in the basic liberal arts subjects such as English, 
mathematics, history, government, foreign languages and phys- 
‘ics, but they want these brought to life and given practical 
application, rather than offered in traditional classical form. 

Asked to comment on “the chief shortcomings in your prewar 
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higher education that have been exposed by your wartime ex- 
periences,” the Oklahoma veterans stressed the lack of practical 
application of many of their courses and the fact that these sub- 
jects were taught in a vacuum rather than in a contemporary 
world setting. As one boy wrote: ‘Too many subjects are 
taught and required that people have no use for, and are a waste 
of time and money.” Another observed: ‘Too much theory and 
not enough of practical values.” Still a third complained about 
“lack of practical experience in the fields of public speaking, 
physics, and economics.” 

Representative of the view of the Oklahoma veterans was this 
comment concerning the pre—Pearl Harbor curriculum: “Too 
much wrapped-up academic life. Not enough relationship be- 
tween the student and the outside life he must work and live in 
upon completion of his university career. Courses should be 
designed to give the student practical work with nonuniversity 
public as well as academic work.” 

Other common complaints were: “Lack of knowledge or 
practical viewpoint on political, geographical, or everyday con- 
ditions in foreign countries. Perhaps a need for more down-to- 
earth experience in various subjects and less theory—which I’m 
afraid most of us soon forget.” 

“I believe that more practical work should be included in 
future courses at the university. I have found it hard to retain 
theory unless I had a certain amount of practical work along 
with it to firmly root it in my mind.” 

“More math courses should be required—plain math you 
will meet in everyday life.” 

On the other hand, some of the veterans are aware of their 
lack of academic work and their ignorance of the humanities. 
As one lad said: ‘““The great fault which most of the fellows I 
have talked to mention seems to be the lack of sufficient liberal 
arts courses in the technical degrees.”” And another pointed out: 
“The chief shortcoming of my education I have found to be 
the lack of political science, history, geography, sociology, and 
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philosophy. I find myself unable to understand at all some trends 
of politics, etc., which must be understood to realize just what 
the war is all shout and what is to be the postwar state of the 
world.” 

One student, 23, was in the marines for twenty nce Serv- 
ing twelve of them in the South Pacific. He was a member of 
the famous Carlson’s Raiders. Before the war he spent a year 
and a half in college and was president of the freshman class at 
the University of Illinois. Now he is anxious to get a technical 
training. “I could earn a lot in industry, with veteran preference 
and all, but instead I’ve come here to finish my education,” he 
explains. “But peel I want to finish it and get out and earn 
as quickly as I can.’ 

A veteran, discharged after a year in service, believes in 
technical training ‘“‘because there’s a future in it.” A liberal arts 
student before entering the army, he is now in electrical engi- 
neering as a result of training and experience in the Signal Corps. 

Most of the student veterans at the University of California 
manifest an interest in vocational or technical subjects, major- 
ing in political science, education, engineering, business ad- 
ministration, chemistry, law, agriculture, forestry, optometry, 
psychology, and journalism. As President Robert G. Sproul of 
the university observes, the veterans want subjects “removed 
from the stratosphere of abstraction and brought down to the 
world in which the student must live.” At Tufts College the 
war veterans are more definite about their vocational goals than 
the prewar civilian students were. The vocational and profes- 
sional preferences of these ex-servicemen lean heavily toward 
science. Of the veterans at Tufts, 32 per cent are in engineering, 
18 per cent in premedical work, 14 per cent in predental, and. 
14 per cent in business courses. The other preferences or in- 
terests are chemistry, law, bacteriology, psychology, and the 
ministry. 

Ohio State University veterans show a definite preference for 
vocational subjects. Even those who have entered the liberal arts 
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college have done so as preparation for medicine, law, or other 
professions. Few have enrolled in the humanities for their own 
sake. On the other hand, the veterans at Holy Cross are unani- 
mous in preferring a cultural background for their education. 
Several are taking liberal arts courses, majoring in Latin and 
Greek. Holy Cross requires candidates for all degrees to take 
two years of English, philosophy, and modern languages, and 
one year of mathematics. The college assumes that anybody 
who comes to Holy Cross is interested in a broad, liberal educa- 
tion, and the veterans are no exception. Similarly, the veterans 
at the University of Chicago, if enrolled in the college, receive 
the same general educational program as the other students do. 

In response to question 5—‘‘What appears to be your most 
difficult area of adjustment?”—the veterans found it difficult to 
get into the “swing” of campus life again. One University of 
Kentucky veteran said that “we find ourselves a good deal more 
practical than the present generation of college students and 
theory doesn’t impress us.” Of ten students interviewed at the 
University of Cincinnati, six found no difficult areas of adjust- 
ment, but the remaining four found these: “Getting used to 
fact I am out of the army”; “Reacclimating myself to indi- 
vidual instructors.” One student said: “I feel alternatives should 
be offered for certain required courses, particularly languages.” 

Generally veterans are having a hard time adjusting them- 
selves to the classroom. They are used to activity; educational 
work is confining. A few men at Rochester are completely 
snowed under by the work; they no longer have any idea of how 
to study. Just getting back to books and a study routine proved 
troublesome to many. For the most part the veterans would 
agree with the comment made by a student at Indiana Univer- 
sity that “it takes a month or two to get into the swing of it.” 
To reacquire the study habit is the most formidable task faced 
by the veteran upon his return to academic life, in the opinion 
of the majority of veterans queried. Veterans at Tufts indicated 
that their major need is to “swing back to sound study habits.” 
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Similarly, the main difficulty of the veterans at the University 

of Minnesota is to settle down again to study. A student in 
journalism who had one year of college before the war, has 
found that it took him nearly three semesters to reach the point 
where he could study. Another student of architecture, with an 
injury that makes him jumpy, had a hard time getting used to 
remaining quiet long enough to do effective studying. At the 
University of Iowa the number one problem of the veterans is 
to make the sharp readjustment from the highly regimented 
type of life in the army forces to the peaceful study routine of 
the educational world. But in all instances the veterans are glad 
to be back. However, the veterans are more critical of the col- 
lege than are those who have not been in the service. They are 
placing less importance on such aspects of college as the fra- 
ternity or the extracurricular activities. 
' At the University of Michigan the veterans show a greater 
seriousness and desire to learn than does the average under- 
graduate student. They are anxious to work and, on the whole, 
are making a better than average record. Some of the veterans 
at the University of North Carolina, although serious minded, 
are handicapped by nervousness and restlessness. 

Rutgers University is finding that the veterans constitute 
one of the outstanding groups of students on its campus. De- 
termined to make the most of the educational opportunities 
offered them, they are proving to be more serious students than 
their civilian colleagues. Earl Reed Silvers, dean of men, who 
has interviewed every veteran on the campus and is keeping a 
close watch on their scholastic standings, observes: 

“The attitude of the veterans is more serious than that of the 
civilian students. They are not particularly interested in extra- 
curricular activities; they are deeply concerned with their scho- 
lastic records and are anxious to attain the maximum benefits 
from their studies.” 

What troubled a Rutgers veteran most was getting accus- 
tomed to “the discourtesy of civilians, as compared to the strict 
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military courtesy in the service.” Another lad commented: “My 
mind became quite stagnant the short while I was in service; 
that was a shock.” 

A typical response from veterans is this: “I got used to the 
discipline in the army; it is not hard to get used to civilian life 
and study routine.” An occasional student will say nostalgically: 
“College is not like it used to be!” Learning to concentrate 
proved difficult for many. Speaking of his difficulty in getting 
adjusted, one veteran observed: 

“Things that I learned before leaving college are coming 
back to me slowly. It is as if a steel door were closed over that 
part of my life and is now gradually opening. For two years I 
lived a life of concentrated physical activity, every moment 
physical, learning to kill. It’s hard to study after that expe- 
rience.” 

Another ex-soldier, typifying the problems that hundreds of 
thousands of his comrades will face, points out: 

“T was shut off by the war from my previous life, and only 
now is it beginning to open. After such intense activity, I find 
it hard to concentrate, to sit, and to assimilate ideas in class. 
Service life has developed an urge to learn, and to finish my 
training. Living the kind of life I did, and facing death re- 
peatedly has done things to me. When I never knew whether my 
next moment was going to be in eternity or here on earth I 
though of what I’d do if it were here. I thought I’d improve 
myself so I could make a better living. Now I’m doing that, al- 
though I find it difficult to be concerned with abstract ideas in 
books.” 

From an instructor at Syracuse University comes this com- 
ment: “They [veterans] want their money’s worth when they 
go to class. They are very critical of poor teaching and have 
no patience with lectures that are windy, dull, or inadequately 
prepared. They have come to learn and they want the instructors 
to work as hard as they do.” 

A prevalent complaint seems to be that of impatience with 
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red tape and delay necessary in many cases to get the benefits of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights in operation. This might well be the re- 
sult of the more regimented military life and the desire to avoid 
numerous repetitions of routine questions which the veterans 
faced throughout their military career. 

Having been away for several years, the veteran finds it dif- 
ficult to get accustomed to the younger civilians on the campus. 
Typical is the case of a veteran who went to the dean at Syra- 
cuse University and said: “‘One thing that disturbs me is that I 
am in with a lot of boys who are so much younger than I am.” 
An investigation showed that of the thirteen boys in the house, 
four were nineteen—the same age as the returned veteran who 
had seen action on Guadalcanal, Tulagi, Tarawa, and in the 
South Pacific—six were older than he, and only three were 
younger! But he felt more mature than his elders—emotion- 
ally he had passed nineteen when the fighting began. Some of 
the veterans complain that the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
college boys are full of boyish pranks and not intent on their 
work. Some admit that they are embarrassed at asking ques- 
tions in front of their young classmates. 

_A Navy veteran of twenty-two months service said: “After 
having so much free time in the navy, it’s difficult at first to 
get used to the disciplined life at Holy Cross; however, I’m now 
willing to stay in and study five nights a week provided I can 
benefit from my program.” 

From a 21-year-old navy veteran came this comment: “Service 
makes your thinking lax; I wasn’t in combat and all I had to 
do was follow a number of instructions and I couldn’t go wrong. 
Now I have to learn something new every day and give it back 
to the professor when he asks for it.” 

A former air-forces sergeant remarked: “I made a Serious 
mistake in coming back for the second half of my year. These 
freshmen kids had just completed the first semester and I was 
about eighteen months behind them in recalling the first se- 
mester’s work.” 
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“Becoming accustomed to associates in college who haven’t 
had his experiences” was a major difficulty for one veteran at 
the University of Pennsylvania, another confessed to “a feeling 
of nervousness in crowds,” while a third experienced a “feeling 
of bewilderment at the sudden change from army life to aca- 
demic life.”’ To overcome these difficulties, many colleges have 
established guidance clinics for the veterans and “‘how to study” 
classes. 

Mathematics has proved a difficult subject for many of the 
returning veterans. To help overcome their difficulties, many 
colleges are introducing special tutorial classes. The mathe- 
matics departments conduct small classes of three or four vet- 
erans who review high school or early college work, as a non- 
credit course taken in conjunction with the regular schedule of 
classes. 


II 


Question 6—‘‘How do you feel about the accelerated pro- 
gram?’’—brought a mixed response. Veterans are about equally 
divided as to whether they want to continue on an accelerated 
schedule. From all colleges and universities came the report 
that the servicemen are eager to make up time; they want a 
program flexible enough to permit them to complete their course 
in a hurry if they wish. On the other hand, many veterans are 
opposed to the speed-up schedule and insist that they want to 
return to the leisurely campus of prewar pattern. 

A Rutgers veteran, in a construction battalion until his dis- 
charge, made a typical comment: “Acceleration sounded great 
at first, but you can cram just so much knowledge into a mind 
at a time. You can get far better results, I believe, under the 
original program.” 

Another observed: ‘I feel that acceleration is trying to put 
too great a load on the veteran.”’ Veterans at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity expressed little desire for an accelerated schedule, while 
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at the University of Kentucky the servicemen said that although 
they approved acceleration in theory they found that it did not 
work out in practice. 

Sharpest comment came from a veteran at Indiana Uni- 
versity, who had recently returned from overseas: “One might 
as well go back on Guadalcanal as on the accelerated program.” 

However, the feeling of the veteran from the College of the 
City of New York, who observed that “we’ve lost so much time 
already that we might as well get through with our education 
quickly” found sympathetic response. 

One ex-soldier exclaimed: ‘I have been in.the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program and feel that an accelerated program 
is only for the brilliant student, not the average.” On the other 
hand, a veteran urged: “In addition to three semesters during 
the year, we should have a complete night school also.”’ However, 
the sentiment of another veteran had considerable following: 
“Twelve months of nothing but school tends to dull one’s mental 
faculties to the point of complete exhaustion.” 

When some of the women students at Syracuse began an 
editorial campaign in the university newspaper criticizing the 
continuance of the accelerated program, the veterans swamped 
the guidance officers with a counter offensive. They made it 
clear that they had lost a great deal of time, they wanted to go 
to school twelve months a year and thus help to make up for lost 
time. They urged the administration to continue on an ac- 
celerated basis until all the veterans had returned and completed 
their college work. When it was explained that accelerated edu- 
cation had begun to tire both students and faculty, the ex- 
servicemen replied: “Fatigue doesn’t stop the soldier.” 

Fordham University veterans want acceleration, and the col- 
lege observes that it may have to be continued after the war at 
least for the servicemen. At the University of Denver the vet- 
erans imply that they want to take regular vacations and are not 
interested in the accelerated program. About half of the veterans 
on the University of Pennsylvania campus said that they want 
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to take the accelerated schedule although they do not want to 
speed up their work if it means any sacrifice in the thorough- 
ness and quality of their training. 

This significant conclusion became evident: veterans who 
are twenty-four years old or more are eager to finish their 
studies at the earliest possible date and are almost unanimously 
for the speed-up system, while the veterans of twenty to twenty- 
three want to remain for the full period. It may well be that 
the accelerated system will receive the support of the older 
veterans, while the veterans who did not lose much time from 
the campus will return to the four-year schedule. 

Actually, veterans are uncertain themselves as to the value 
of acceleration. It depends upon the individual and his personal 
future plans. They are, however, agreed on one point: the ac- 
celerated program should be retained, temporarily at any rate, 
to give them an opportunity to speed up their studies if they find 
it desirable to do so. Those who want to take professional or 
graduate work want the accelerated program to complete their 
necessary undergraduate studies. 

Questions 7 and 8—“Do you want to attend classes with 
civilians?”? and “Would you prefer a separate servicemen’s 
school?’’—left little uncertainty as to where the veterans stood 
on these points. Almost to a man, the veterans in all sections of 
the country want to attend civilian schools; they do not want 
to be segregated. The men held that when they returned to 
civilian life they did not want to be a “‘class apart” but wanted 
to get into the normal routine of the community as rapidly as 
possible. This healthy attitude was expressed repeatedly by all 
types of veterans and by men who are attending fashionable 
private colleges in the East as well as free land grant and state 
universities in the Midwest and South. As one veteran put it: 
“T prefer classes with civilians, as it helps for better adjust- 
ment and understanding of the civilian opinion.” Time after 
time the veterans stressed: ‘Mingling with civilians helps in 
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adjusting to civilian life.” Or they urged: “We prefer that no 
distinction be made between veterans and students.” 

“We want to be with civilians,” said another. “It makes one 
feel more human to be with a normal group. Separate classes 
might make you feel that something is wrong.” 

In some institutions the veterans, upon enrollment, insist 
that their instructors do not learn that they are veterans, and 
they have to be assured by the guidance counselors that the in- 
structors will not be told of this fact. The idea of establishing 
separate servicemen’s schools, as has been suggested by Yale 
University and proposed by the New York State Board of Re- 
gents as well as by other educational groups, is distinctly un- 
popular. The veterans are hostile to the proposal and would 
probably boycott such institutions. 

A typical comment is this: “I wouldn’t want to be separated 
from the civilian students because I can learn too much from 
those young kids. If I were in a class with all veterans we prob- 
ably would be treated with too much respect and consideration, 
instead of being hardened for the life that we ultimately have to 
face by rubbing elbows with boys who are temporarily our in- 
tellectual superiors.” 

All but three of the veterans interviewed at the University of 
Pennsylvania campus expressed a preference for attending 
classes with civilians rather than going to a separate service- 
men’s school. In this connection there was general agreement 
among the former servicemen that a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of those who can contribute to the veteran’s academic 
_ progress is the best help that can be given him when he returns 
to the campus. 

Said a veteran of three years of service who was wounded 
while fighting in Tunisia: “When I first attended classes after 
coming back, I found the competition from civilian students 
difficult to meet, and at the outset I would have welcomed an 
all-servicemen’s school. Now I know that I would rather be in 
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civilian classes, however, for I believe it hastens the readjust- 
ment. Virtually all the returning servicemen to whom I have 
talked are not asking for special consideration, but they do 
want a helpful understanding of their problems.” 

The value of such an understanding also was stressed indi- 
_ rectly by a veteran paratrooper who saw service in Sicily: 
“Classes with civilians are all right but separate classes might 
be better, for then everyone in a class would have the same 
problems and the professors could be guided by that fact.’ 

At Oklahoma Agricultural and. Mechanical College, as else- 
where, the veterans feel that the last thing they would want is 
to get into a special servicemen’s school. 

The veterans at the University of Denver have become so 
completely a part of the regular student body that few faculty 
members or students have been aware of the fact that they are 
enrolled at the university in such large numbers. Because the 
consensus of the veterans was opposed to segregation or singling 
out in any way, no special provision has been made at the uni- 
versity for receiving them, except through faculty counseling 
and the assistance provided through an established veteran’s or- 
ganization. 

One gains the impression from interviewing veterans that 
they want to assimilate with the civilian student body and not 
be treated as a special problem. They are not at all inter- 
ested in continuing as veterans but rather feel that they want 
to become normal civilians as rapidly as possible. Colleges and 
universities, recognizing the desires of the veterans, have 
adopted the general philosophy that calls for treating the vet- 
erans as nearly as possible like normal students. Correspondence 
with many former students in service has convinced colleges 
that those in service had had their “fill” of segregation by the 
time they returned to the campus. That viewpoint is upheld by 
the vast majority. They want to attend classes and social affairs 
with civilians. . 
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“We have been segregated long enough in the army,” the 
veterans insist. 

In answer to the question—What is your general attitude 
toward college now?—the veterans indicated that they are 
more serious, more eager to study, and more appreciative of a 
college education. With few exceptions the veterans are apply- 
ing themselves with greater effort. They no longer seek ‘“‘snap” 
courses nor are they interested in courses merely for the sake of 
credit. This they consider a waste of time. Evidently the degree 
does not mean as much to them as it did before they went away. 
Rather, education for its own sake, and for the opportunity it 
will provide to better themselves, is desired. 

At Cornell University the veterans agree that college is a 
much more serious part of their lives than it was formerly. One 
of them commented: ‘‘We appreciate it a great deal more and 
feel a lot more like learning. We see how much we have missed 
and how valuable it is.”’ Another said: “It’s easier to work now, 
with more determination to graduate and with less interest on 
the social side.” 

An indication of this serious attitude is found in the typical 
comments made by the ex-servicemen in every college examined 
in the survey. Most veterans are taking their studies with a 
tentative occupation or position already in view. There is little 
trouble in supplying a motivation for study in their cases. At 
the University of Michigan the veterans were found to be “‘def- 
initely more serious.” They apply themselves better and show 
more understanding toward what they want to get out of college 
work. Most of them possess an adult attitude and believe that 
the university is offering them opportunities to get ahead. They 
are eager to take advantage of these opportunities. 

The veterans insist that college be made alive, dynamic, vital. 
Some veterans complain that they are returning to the class- 
room, after an absence of thirty months, to find everything the 
same, as though the war had been fought on another planet. One 
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veteran observes that he returned to his college and resumed 
his course in political government. Much to his distress he found 
the same textbook used in class, with the same professor using 
the identical lecture notes he used a generation ago. The event- 
ful years of 1940-1945 evidently did not exist for this instructor. 

Apart from teaching procedures, the returning veterans main- 
tain that they can have little patience with many of the pre— 
Pearl Harbor practices of the average college or university. 
They protest or even rebel at such rigid devices as admission 
requirements, points, credits, examinations, prerequisites, eval- 
uation of courses, the marking system or the arbitrary rules 
and regulations, commonly known as “‘red tape,” found in every 
institution. 

Veterans at Tufts College are more matured than the rest 
of the student body. They range from nineteen to thirty-two 
years in age; the average among the ex-soldiers who enter is 
twenty-two years and nine months—from four to five years 
older than the peacetime average. At DePauw University the 
veterans and former students now in service who plan to return 
are asking for quick refresher courses before they go to ad- 
vanced schools. One revealing letter, from a boy who left De- 
Pauw at the end of his sophomore year, has this paragraph: 

“{ believe more practical courses in the field of business 
should be made available; more courses requiring intensive re- 
search by the individual pupil—rather than just going to the 
library and hunting up facts; more practical illustrations to 
supplement the theoretical courses; and more stress placed on 
actually trying to find a field of work the student will want to 
enter after graduation, but before it’s too late to study that 
vocation while still in college.” 

Ninety-five percent of the veterans interviewed at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania said they have a more serious attitude 
toward their studies than they had before they entered the 
service. Veterans of various colleges indicated that they wanted 
to make the most out of college, and not merely because they 
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are from a year to five years older. The compelling reason in 
many instances is their service experience. They found that 
the college graduate had an easier time in rising to the rank of 
officer and could go much further and faster while in service. 
This attitude was expressed by one college veteran: 

“In the Marines I became tired of always being led; from now 
on I’m going to be a leader and the way to do it is to get the best 
college education possible.” 

College officials and faculty leaders agree that the veterans 
are more concerned over their future and apply themselves 
better than they did as civilians. This typical comment from a 
college president is indicative of the general attitude: 

“T am impressed by the courteous behavior of the veterans 
and by their serious attitude toward college work.” 

Finally, veterans were asked, Do you feel that you should 
receive financial aid from the government? Surprisingly enough, 
although federal aid to veterans is now an accepted policy of 
the government, many returning servicemen do not feel that 
this money is due them as a moral “right” or “obligation.” 

While they welcome getting the assistance, they do not claim 
it as a right. At one university 30 per cent of the veterans did 
not feel that they should receive financial aid from the govern- 
ment for their education. The comment that ‘I volunteered for 
service and the Government doesn’t owe me a thing” came 
from a former marine who had been on Guadalcanal, while a 
number of others subscribed to the sentiment expressed by a 
veteran from the army medical corps who said: “I greatly appre- 
ciate the aid which the government is giving me in my education 
but I do not consider that the government is under any obliga- 
tion to provide it for me.” 

A sizable minority held that if the veteran is not disabled he 
should not be accorded any special financial treatment, but 
added that if the money is offered they will not turn it down. 

_ Yet the contrary view, as might be expected, was held by a 
majority of the veterans. “Men were taken from schools and 
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colleges for the war and the government should send them 
back,”’ said a former army man enrolled in an undergraduate 
school. A veteran in a professional school felt that ‘the amount 
spent on education will be just a drop in the bucket compared 
with other expenditures and the government can afford to invest 
in something as constructive as that.” 

Another army man, who also felt that he should receive fi- 
nancial aid from the government in his education, explained his 
stand by pointing out that “by getting an education I'll really 
be doing the country a service, for as an educated man I’ll be 
able to contribute more to the country’s welfare.” 

Still another man, with nineteen months army service to. his 
credit, felt that “the government should make higher educa- 
tion available not only to returned veterans but to every man 
who is qualified for it and who requires financial assistance to 
obtain it.” 

A third viewpoint was introduced by a veteran who said 
rather cynically; “‘As long as the money is there, why shouldn’t 
the veterans get it?” Although this is not a typical attitude, a. 
majority of the students could see no reason for not accepting 
government assistance. On this point a veteran observed: 

“Government aid will help many of us get a college educa- 
tion. Since society is to be benefited by the education we receive, 
I can see no reason why the government shouldn’t spend as much 
money as is necessary for this purpose. After all, the public 
didn’t object to paying us while we were in the service helping 
them.” 

Typical responses from such institutions as Princeton, the 
University of Michigan, Tulane University, New York Uni- 
versity, and others could be summed up this way: while federal 
aid is welcomed and will be accepted, veterans feel that this aid 
is not an “inherent right” or that the government was morally 
obligated to provide the funds. But as long as it is offered, they 
are satisfied to accept it and intend to take advantage of the 
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opportunity to go to school or college. Without this assistance, 
a large proportion explained, they would be unable to go to 
college or to continue their education in any manner. Federal 
aid will open the campus to large numbers who otherwise would 
have been hoping to enter but who, because of financial rea- 
sons, would have been barred. These men are enthusiastic in 
their responses and are proud that they have been “rewarded by 
their government.” One typical answer is this: 

“Getting federal money means the difference between finish- 
ing up here, or going out to look for a job. I want to be an electri- 
cal engineer. Now I can complete my course and look forward 
to a happy future. Otherwise I’d have ended up as a garage 
attendant, if I were lucky.” 

The same sentiment was expressed by a Tulane veteran who 
said, “‘It’s much better than all the bonuses you might get,” while 
another at that institution said, “It gives one a sense of being in- 
dependent even if you are not able to work.” 

A warning was sounded by a veteran in a midwestern insti- 
tution that the government, although providing the money, 
should not interfere with the education that the men are to re- 
ceive. He remarked: ‘I want to take the training and educa- 
tion that I want, not the work that a government official or a 
member of the Veterans Administration may think I should 
get.” 

The general feeling among veterans is that the government 
is treating them fairly. Typical of the veteran’s reactions are 
those of a student who is attending college after being in service 
since 1941. This Oklahoma youth, who joined up after com- 
pleting high school, explained that he had plenty of time to de- 
cide what he wanted in college—he is majoring in soils work at 
a midwestern university. 

“Some of the fellows who are only receiving the $50.00 per 
month allowed under Public Law 346 tell me that they may not 
be able to make the grade,” he said. “But for the most part 
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there is a feeling on the part of all of us that the government 
is really giving us a good deal and we want to take advantage 
Of it.” 


Iil 


Veterans are being consulted by many of the institutions be- 
fore their programs are readjusted. Boston University, Tufts, 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, DePauw, the University of Cincinnati, 
the University of Alabama, and scores of other colleges and uni- 
versities have sent questionnaires to their former students in 
service all over the world, asking whether they intend to con- 
tinue their college work after the war and what they believe they 
will want in the way of special courses, placement help, guidance 
service, and similar items. It was found that the great majority 
are anxious to return to school as soon as they are discharged. 
Army and navy experience, rather than weakening a boy’s in- 
terest in further schooling, actually increases it and makes the 
ex-student impatient to return to his studies. 

Among the most important developments that veterans and 
former students want their institutions to put into effect are more 
courses specifically preparing for the newer occupational fields, 
such as aviation, electronics, plastics, and social service. The 
servicemen are also urging the colleges to expand their occupa- 
tional guidance through scientific aptitude testing and counseling 
by professionally trained staffs. Stress is placed on the impor- 
tance of maintaining a well-organized placement service for 
graduates. 

For the most part, the veterans bring out, the motivation to 
do a good job in college will be present—most of the men will 
not come to the campus to loaf or merely get a degree. They 
will want to study so that they can get better jobs when they 
leave the classroom. Many veterans, lying in foxholes or alone 
on a distant sentry post, have had time to think and to consider 
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the direction in which they want their lives to go. And they 
have come to the conclusion that education is important. Here 
is a typical letter, received by a high school teacher, from one of 
his former students—an average lad who took his school in an 
average manner. In his own words: 

“A guy has a lot of time to think at night when he goes te 
sleep in a foxhole. My school days flash back to me, and I see 
what a fool I was. School would seem so wonderful now. I don’t 
know why I never realized it before but an education is the root 
of a future. I guess it takes a war to wake us up. Now Iam awake 
and the future looks very bright to me. I don’t care if I am 100 
years old, I will get a college education. It no doubt seems very 
funny to hear that coming from me, but it is true. I don’t expect 
to be able to get into a first-rate college but I hope to go toa 
fair one. As I remember I lack math—I have one year of algebra. 
I need at least another year or two of math. . . . I would like 
your advice on this: . . .” 

For the hundreds of thousands of other boys who are dream~ 
ing about the days when they can come home and resume their 
normal life, who are hoping that they can get into a college or 
university, even though they may lack a year of geometry, the 
future is bright indeed. The majority of the colleges, as we have 
seen, have recognized the problem and they are doing some- 
thing about it. 

Postwar education should not place the millions of veterans 
in the position of taking either one program or another. It is 
not a case of vocational education versus the humanities, tech- 
nical training versus the classics, learning ‘‘to think” about: 
problems versus learning to earn a living. The returning vet-- 
erans are eager to get as broad and as comprehensive an educa- 
tion as it is within the power of the colleges to provide. They 
do not express the slightest interest in any academic struggle 
among college presidents as to the “objectives” of the curricula 
or the “aim” of higher education. That kind of talk simply bores. 
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them. What they do want, they insist, is an education that will 
provide them first of all with the basis of learning a trade, an 
occupation, or a profession. 


IV 


How many veterans will return to the campus? That all de- 
pends on many circumstances, including the economic condi- 
tion immediately following the war. But various samplings in- 
dicate that about 10 per cent of the men will return full time 
and another 15 per cent on a part-time basis—or 25 per cent 
in all. Which would mean, that of the total army and navy of 
approximately 12,000,000, about 1,200,000 will return full time 
to college and secondary school, and another 1,800,000 will 
enter on a part-time educational program. 

The War Department found that half a million out of approxi- 
mately 6,750,000 enlisted men in the army have definite plans 
to return to full-time school or college, and an additional 300,- © 
000 are seriously considering resuming their education on a 
full-time basis but are undecided. Still another 1,200,000 men 
say they plan to attend part-time school or college. The survey 
indicated that factors such as the length of the war and favor- 
able economic conditions may tend to decrease the number con- 
tinuing their education, while increasing knowledge of the edu- 
cational provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights and less favorable 
economic conditions would tend to raise it. 

Among those with definite plans for returning to full-time 
school, young men, single men, and those who are qualified for 
college attendance predominate. Over 90 per cent of the men 
definitely planning to return to school are less than twenty-five 
years old, and a slightly higher percentage are unmarried. 
Slightly more than half of the men planning to return to full- 
time schooling have had some college training. Of those who in- 
tend to go full time, two-thirds say they plan to go to college, the 
remainder are primarily interested in trade and business schools. 
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A small number of men who had some high school but did 
not finish, and only one per cent of those who had not gone be- 
yond grammar school, are planning to return to school full 
time. Among those with college degrees 12 per cent plan to re- 
turn for further study. 

Over half the men who want part-time education are formally 
qualified for college courses, but three-fourths of them are plan- 
ning trade or business courses. These students may have con- 
siderable influence on the educational program of the nation. 
They will provide a challenge to the whole educational profes- 
sion. Many of them will have traveled more and have had more 
valuable experiences than the faculty who instruct them, As the 
faculty committee studying the problem at the University of 
New Hampshire warns: ‘“These worldly-wise men and women 
cannot be handled in the same way as boys and girls fresh from 
the family fireside.”’ 

To sum up: What do the veterans want? First, they want to 
be treated like ordinary, human beings, like the civilians they 
were before they donned their uniforms. They are not seeking 
special considerations, nor do they want to become a “pressure 
group” upon the colleges. That speaks well for the future of our 
democracy. They are anxious and eager to return to the work 
at hand—in their case, that of completing their education. They 
want a practical education that will teach them how to be in- 
dependent, how to make a living, how to utilize their own re- 
sources to the best of their abilities so they can provide just a 
little more of the everyday comforts of life for themselves and 
their families. Call this a materialistic concept if you will, but 
that is what the veterans want. 

At the same time, the veterans also want something more than 
a mere technical or professional training that will teach them 
how to splice a wire, how to prune a tree, how to dissect a frog, 
or how to win a case in court. They are not specific on this 
point. But the inference is clear enough. They want the equiv- 
alent of a “liberal education” but not what the term con- 
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notes to students who have’ struggled with Latin grammar, 
with classics that are made “duller than dishwater,” > with 
spherical geometry ‘“‘that. means less than nothing,” and with 
three years of French or German that does not lgaye them 
enough vocabulary to say ‘Good Morning.” 

The returning veterans, the men who have sapelell and eon 
over the seven seas, want. something more tangible than the 
classics or the great books of Western civilization. They want 
an education that will teach them to be better citizens, to pro- 
vide for their families, to live at peace with their neighbors, to 


play and relax, to listen to good music, to discuss politics intel- | 


ligently, to enjoy a good book—to appreciate the better things 
of life. They are not particularly interested, at this point, in 
the philosophy of Spinoza or the logic of Aristotle. 

Returning war veterans express an eagerness to go to college. 
They are far more serious than they were when they left, light- 
heartedly, three, four, or five years back. They are tougher 
mentally as well as physically. They have seen a great deal, they 
have felt even more. They have had time to think, and they have 
come to the conclusion that an education is good for them. And 
they have also decided that their education will be the kind that 
will help them in their everyday living. 

This is the stark reality facing college and university leaders 
today. i 


/ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN ~ 


Let's Ask the Parent and the Student 


li 


TODAY, thirty million American children attend well-equipped 
American public and high schools and are taught by one mil- 
lion American teachers, the large majority of whom have had 
to pass rigid tests preparatory to gaining a license to teach. 

To the average American this is something which has burst 
full grown from the head of Zeus. Little does he realize that 
pioneers in education fought for generations to defeat an in- 
difference, even a positive hostility, to public education. 

Only a hundred years ago “any hovel would do for a school- 
house, any primer would do for a textbook, any farmer’s ap- 
prentice was content to keep school,” as one grieved educator 
put it. “Apathetic”: was the best description one could give of 
the average American parent’s attitude toward education. 

The distance we have traveled in these comparatively brief 
years is made clear by the evidence one can find that in 1945 
the desire for a full high school education is deeply ingrained in 
the American mind; so deeply indeed that, despite overwhelm- 
ing odds in the form of temptingly lucrative war jobs offered 
high school youth, despite the inevitable weakening of parental: 
control and direction that comes with war, the overwhelming: 
majority of America’s children are continuing their studies. 

Recently an English teacher in a New York City school, aware 


of the ‘“‘school versus work’ debate running through the minds 
169 
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of his 150 young charges, asked his students to write on this very 
topic. He appealed to them for a frank expression of opinion. 
When all the papers had been marked, it was found that, to 143 
of these youngsters, a good schooling was paramount. Here is a 
typical composition: 

“The most important reason for my coming back to school is 
that I deeply realize that a good education will be required in 
the years after the war— Yes, I know that many students won’t 
come back because they are getting large pay envelopes and 
the money gets sweet to their hands, but let me tell you a story. 

““My mother had to leave school when she was thirteen so 
that she could go to work. You see my mother wasn’t born in 
America where we get a free education. From my mother’s ex- 
perience, I know that school is the place for me. I am very lucky 
to be living in America. Yes, I thank God that I live in a coun- 
try where I can have a free education. I thank God that it will 
be possible for me to become a stenographer some day and I 
thank my country for giving me this education and freedom.” 

In this composition, which could be repeated a millionfold, 
lies smashed the apathy and cynicism toward public education 

so long a part of our history. 

Perhaps to some the attitude of this pupil is the goal (maa 
which American education has been striving. The presentation 
of the high school diploma serves notice to the world that we 
have tried to prepare the common man for his struggles in the 
competitive world, for his victory over ignorance and prejudice. 

‘““What’s next?” is a typical American’s question. “‘Where do 
we go from here,” he wants to know. Why is it, for instance, 
that less than 10 per cent of the youth in the world’s richest, 
most democratic country go to college? What keeps so many 
millions from going? Is it the college program? Is it student 
inability or indifference? What do students expect from their 
college courses? How do parents feel about college for their sons 
and daughters? | 

To find answers to these and allied questions the author con- 
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ducted two surveys, one among five hundred students of grad- 
uating classes in three typical New York City high schools, the 
other among one thousand average American parents. Also, the 
results of a survey under the aegis of. the University of Min- 
nesota in collaboration with ten other liberal arts colleges and 
of a national survey of twenty-one colleges and universities, 
made by the American College Publicity Association, were ana- 
lyzed. As the completed questionnaires came in from hundreds 
of American homes and students and as we analyzed the results 
on the other two questionnaires, a number of conclusions became 
obvious: The American student, whether in a vocational school 
or in an academic school, would go to college if he but could. 
The American parent, too, is overwhelmingly in favor of his 
child’s going to college, whether to be able to make a better 
living or to broaden his social contacts. 


II 


Let’s look first at our high school graduates’ responses. A few 
typical illustrations may help us to understand what the po- 
tential college students want. Here is the case of a well-adjusted, 
sixteen-year-old senior, attending Central Commercial High 
School in New York City, where she is studying to become a 
bookkeeper. Her I.Q. is 130, her reading ability very high. Dur- 
ing her final semester she has read and understood a number 
of the provocative books of the day. She writes on her question- 
naire: 


“Since I was a little girl my greatest ambition was to go to 
college some day. Now it is impossible for me to do so because I 
chose to go to a vocational high school in order to learn how to 
operate the various office and bookkeeping machines. In this kind 
of school I do not have the subjects which give the required 
credits to be able to go to college. Especially in times like these 
when we want to have a better and more civilized world, more 
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girls should go to college than ever before. I hope that in the 
postwar world there won’t be people like myself, who will be 
deprived of a college education because of the system of credits 
and points. 

“Oh, yes, I could have gone to an academic school, but a few 
years ago things got bad at home so I entered a vocational 
school and I am working part time. In that way I can help my 
mother and get an education, although not what I really wanted. 
If I had the opportunity to go to college I would grab it fast. 
‘There’s a certain breeding and culture acquired by one who 
goes to college that cannot be equaled anywhere. I am not say- 
ing that a person with a college degree ranks with the immortals. 
On the contrary, the lowest of men can be college graduates. 
But those college students I have met appear more intelligent 
and polite. I envy those people whose speech and manners are 
on a higher plane than my own.” 


Like so many of her classmates in the vocational schools of 
this country, she wants to go to college but cannot because: 


1. She was poor and had to learn a trade. 
2. She went to a vocational school. 
3. She hasn’t the necessary credits. 


She’s hemmed in by the straitjacket of required courses, 
credits, regents marks, and miscellaneous conditions. 

Another vocational school student feels the same way when 
he says: 


“Why don’t we have a special college for commercial stu- 
dents who have graduated from a vocational school? I want to 
go to college. Sure! I want to better myself. College is now get- 
ting to be more and more common every day. Before college 
was unthought of except for a few people. I pray every night 
that something will happen that will let me go to college.” 
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Nor is the desire for a better job the only reason for which 
these vocational school youngsters want college. As normal 
youngsters they see college as a part of every young person’s 
life. “The college hay rides, parties, dances, picnics are lived 
through only once.” As normal youngsters, too, they are dis- 
couraged because they don’t see any possible need for some of 
the subjects college requires you to take. ‘“‘What good will geom- 
etry, advanced biology, and trigonometry do me in business, 
especially if I want to become an accountant? I would like to 
go to college, but I am discouraged because I do not have the 
time and patience to make up subjects that will do me absolutely 
no good, and will easily be forgotten as years go on.” 

As might be expected then, a majority of the students in voca- 
tional schools are not going to college. 

Most of the able-bodied boys, approaching eighteen, will not 
enter college until they have helped to win the war. As one of 
them put it: “If there were no draft, I would go to college and 
build for a Bt future; but in order to get a future we have to 
win this war.’ 

For the most part those students who are not going to col- 
lege are going to work as soon as they are graduated. Various 
reasons for this decision are given. They say in their own frank 
way: 


“T want to enter business at once.” 

“Tm afraid [ll fail.” 

‘College courses will be of little practical use.” 
“It takes too long.” 

“T don’t want to study what I don’t like.”’ 

“I feel too old to go.” 

‘‘College is a waste of time.” 


As one puts aside the answers of these vocational school stu- 
dents, some questions go running through the mind. What 
would happen, we ask, if we geared college courses to human 
needs? How many more would go if the financial burden were 
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eased? Let’s turn now for a moment to that vast number of 
students who attend the academic high school which is located in 
an underprivileged neighborhood. These youngsters have def- 
inite notions about their future. For the most part they are not 
our “abstract thinkers”; they strive but to be average men 
and women, to live the life of solid, healthy American citizenship. 
And they realize that college may help. The son of an elevator 
operator puts it rather well when he writes: 


“T feel that in an economic system which calls for competi- 
tion and for the best, it is only logical and sensible for me to 
go to college, so that I may be prepared to meet with the high 
standards demanded in business and industry. In addition I 
want to broaden my education which may also help me to get 
along much better at home and in a world with other people. 
Not only is it important for me to learn how to earn my living. I 
also want to study all about good literature and music and art. 
I want a chance to have a fuller life than my parents had. I want 
to be head of a happy home and be respected.” 


With eagerness and hope and courage these children of the 
storekeeper, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker are 
looking forward to careers in the ministry, teaching, fashion 
illustrating, chemistry, pharmacy. 

But the simple fact is, when we study the record, that a Taree 
proportion will never enter a college. “I can’t go,” is the con- 
stant refrain, “because I have to help my family. I feel that I 
should repay my parents for the things that they have given me 
during my twelve years in school.” So, instead of entering col- 
lege, Eric will be content to serve society as a clerk or salesman. 
Frank, who had had hopes of studying law, says, “O.K.—if you 


can’t you can’t. I’ll study to be a court stenographer.” George, 


- who had intended to go to college, is unable to now since the 
crippling of his brother at Guadalcanal. “Before Sammy got 
wounded,” he writes, “my pop had help in the store. I wanted to 
go to college, but now I’ll be a store clerk.” 
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One leaves these questionnaires with a sense of the gropings, | 
the strivings, the frustrations in so many of our poor and lower 
middle-class youths, who have heard of “culture” and want to 
taste it; who have a yearning to pull themselves up by the boot 
straps. 

We come now to the third group of students, that fortunate, 
economically more secure section of the high school population 
that goes to a “better class” school. Here the students come from 
middle- or upper-class parents; thus, they do not repeat the con- 
stant cry we heard in the preceding papers: “I must pay back 
a debt I owe,” or “I must support my family.”’ Rather, to these 
boys and girls, not only is college a place where they can help to. 
improve themselves, but it is also an institution that offers them 
a chance for cultural and spiritual development and enables 
them to understand themselves and the community better. 

Their thoughts on the matter are confident, sharp, and clear. 
“T am going to college,” says one lad, ‘“‘to obtain a cultural back- 
ground by broadening my knowledge of literature and the arts, 
to become acquainted with the history and economic principles 
of our country and others. But I am going to college also be- 
cause after the war a person without a degree won’t have half a 
chance to get a decent job.” 

To a future journalist, college means ‘‘a chance to get a 
broader and clearer understanding of problems that surround 
me. It will give me better opinions on philosophy, religion, 
politics, the social sciences, and an understanding of, plus an 
ability to work with, my fellow human beings.” 

Many who are going to college are somewhat skeptical as to 
its practical value. As one said: 


“One criticism of mine toward college today is that it pre- 
pares a man to think about things, but it does not give him the 
training he will need to get a job—it gives him an outlook on the 
future instead of an insurance of the future. Of course, I expect 
college to give me wide general knowledge, to teach me how to 
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think, where to go for information—I also think, though, that 
colleges should be required to be kept up to date. Useless, out- 
of-date college requirements should be done away with—will 
that help you get a job?” 


Thus, even in this third group, not pressed financially, there 
is the hope that college will offer an opportunity for vocational 
as well as cultural advancement. 

We have conclusive proof, as we read the answers of this 
group which is going to go to college, that modern youth thinks 
of college in neither of the extremes of past eras: neither as an 
ivory tower in which to languish for four years and develop a 
case of intellectual snobbery, nor as a haven for the gin- 
drinking, fraternity-hazing, razzle-dazzle yearnings of the ado- 
lescent that was the college student in the twenties. These young 
people are different. As another puts it, “perhaps college will 
give me a chance to get more responsibility and take life in 
general with a different outlook, more seriously and less child- 
ishly.” 

What are some other trends in thinking about college which 
we may understand from our survey of the five hundred high 
school seniors? 

Three definite reasons emerged in all groups for ohana to 
go to college. 


1. The students expected college to help them to get a job 
paying more money, to offer them employment security. 

2. They felt that college would give them a better opportunity 
to climb the social ladder, to meet the right kinds of people, to 
be accepted in places where they at present feel unwelcome. 

3. They felt that college would provide some culture, would 
give them an insight into realms of life they would otherwise not 
understand. | 


When we recapitulate the results of the vocational high school 
group we find the following: 
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Almost 50 per cent of these students cannot, as we have seen, 
enter college, and they regret it. Since they do not have the 
necessary requisites for the average college (mathematics, a 
foreign language, and science) they are barred. “Why can’t 
the colleges take us in,” they protest, “and give us a course 
that would fit in with the work we have done in high school? 
Why are we left out?” In their inarticulate way they are calling 
for a removal of restrictive entrance requirements and the sub- 
stitution of a more intelligent appraisal of the high school 
record. They are speaking, too, for the end of an educational 
system that would make inferior, second-rate citizens out of 
those in the vocational schools. In general, they feel a more in- 
tense urge to be accepted in better homes, to find better mar- 
riage mates, and to make new friends than do the wealthier boys 
and girls. Conversely, only a small fraction spoke of “culture” 
as a major goal. 

When we review the thinking of the children of parents in 
the lower brackets we find them saying essentially what the 
vocational school pupils are saying. They, too, for the most 
part will never go to college; but, if they could, they would, 
because as one puts it, ‘I want to learn about famous artists, 
musicians, scientists—so that if I happen to be with people who 
talk about these things, I would then be able to get into the talk, 
instead of sitting down like a lost person. I’d like to know how 
to carry myself, how to walk, how to talk in a certain tone of 
voice, how to make friends and keep them. And, boy—what I 
don’t know about politics. . . .” 

It is apparent as one reads answer after answer in similar 
vein that, if these youngsters’ schooling could be subsidized, col- 
lege enrollment would double overnight, because there is this 
deep and sincere yearning in so many youngsters from our lower- 
income groups for a college education. 

When we recapitulate the answers of the more fortunate 10 
percent of our students from higher-income brackets, we find 
that the pressure upon them to “make good” financially or to 
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“meet nicer people” is not so intense as it is with poorer youths. 
Yet, despite the fact that there is somewhat less emphasis in 
their thinking on the vocational value in a college education, 
and despite the fact that the financial barrier to their entrance 
does not exist, it is a mistake to conclude that their college pro- 
gram must be markedly different from other groups. Certainly 
their answers indicate the contrary. They indicate rather that 
even boys and girls who can afford red roadsters and raccoon 
coats know now that they cannot afford to make their stay in 
college the frivolous four-year escapist lark it so often was for 
previous generations of college youth. 

The modern young student from the higher-income bidckets 
is beginning to think differently. Even though he is on a higher 
economic level, and not pressed financially, he is concerned that 
college offer him more than a chance for cultural development. 
He wants his opportunity for vocational advancement as well. 
To be sure, he wants to gain wide: knowledge in the arts and 
sciences, but because he knows, too, that a straight cultural 
course alone cannot equip him for making his greatest contri- 
bution toward the work of the world, he asks for more than this 
from his college education—for a sense of responsibility, for a 
social sense, for a capacity to “work with my fellow human be- 
ings.” Thus, from the answers in our third, higher-income group, 
- itis clear that colleges, to meet their full moral, intellectual, and 
social responsibility toward them, must prepare a program that 
will do more than serve as a training ground for an effete leisure 
class. | 


III 


Educators might well study the results of the Minnesota ques- 
tionnaire answered by 2,500 freshmen throughout the state. In 
two sections of the questionnaire students were asked to rank 
certain possible reasons for entering college. It was found that 
two broad objectives in entering college seemed of practically 
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equal importance to these freshmen. ‘‘A desire to get specific 
training for a job” and “to secure a good education for life 
outside the job.” It is interesting to note some of the other 
reasons which were high on the list: 


1. “College is necessary to attain a business and social posi- 
tion.”’ 

2. “To get training to take a responsible part in the com- 
munity.” 

3. “College will help me earn a high salary.” 

4. “To secure help and guidance leading to a wise vocational 
choice.”’ 


Thus, the survey concludes, “the responses show that prob- 
lems centering around the choice of a vocation and preparation 
for it were uppermost in the thoughts of students who responded 
to the questionnaire. . . . It would seem that colleges should 
be more concerned than they may be now with Selena ideas 
and judgments concerning institutional programs.” 

This concern, in some measure, was the motive behind the 
American College Publicity ih haiatacy s survey. It found, for 
example, that present-day college students are overwhelmingly 
opposed to purely vocational or classical education. Ninety per 
cent of the students declared that they wanted a combination 
course in “earning a living” and “‘how to live,” holding that they 
desired to combiné vocational training and the liberal arts. 
About 10 per cent of the men students were interested in voca- 
tional or technical training only, while a much smaller group of 
women students wished to see this as their postwar educational 
pattern. 

Of those students who were certain that they would not enter 
the armed forces, 85 per cent expected to continue in college 
until graduation. The remaining 15 per cent had plans for jobs 
at the end of their current term of school work or for marriage. 
Ninety-two per cent of the students who expected to enter mili- 
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tary service or who were uncertain as to the future planned to 
return to college at the completion of their term of military 
service. 

For the most part the student body was datished with extra- 
curricular activities as they exist in the colleges; 60 per cent of 
the students voted to retain the present emphasis upon physical 
education, intramural athletics, and other extracurricular proj- 
ects. However, on the question of intercollegiate athletics stu- 
dents were almost evenly divided. Just about 50 per cent wished 
to see increased emphasis upon intercollegiate sports, while the 
remainder wanted the present program retained. - 

One-third of the students included in the survey will need 
some degree of financial assistance in order to finish college, 
while an equal number said that there is a possibility of their 
needing such aid.-Of this group, only 10 per cent wished to ob- 
tain loans. The remainder said they would prefer to do part- 
time work or to obtain a scholarship. | 

Students were divided upon what basis scholarships should 
be awarded. Asked whether they would wish to compete for 
genuine scholarship assistance, awarded entirely upon ability 
as a student and not because of financial need, only a little more 
than half voted “yes.” Many of those voting against this type 
of scholarship commented that financial aid should be granted 
in accordance with need or that financial need should receive at 
least some consideration in the granting of scholarships. Men 
students were more interested in scholarship competition than 
women, voting 75 per cent in favor of it. 

Asked to state their vocational preferences, students gave 
replies that ranged over almost the entire list of vocational and 
professional opportunities. Wartime influences were shown, 
however, by the large number who indicated interest in com- 
mercial aviation and in public service. Many declared that they 
hope to have some part in postwar reconstruction work, at home 
or abroad, and many were taking courses of study designed to 
prepare them for government service. 
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It is clear from these surveys that the prospective student will 
shy clear of college if he is regarded as a robot whose wishes hold 
no weight. 


IV 


It does not appear that parents’ faith in higher education has 
weakened in the past few years. The questionnaire answered by 
the thousand parents indicates certain interesting trends. The 
parents were asked six questions: 


1. Would you like to have your child attend college? 

2. What do you expect college to do for your boy or girl? 

3. What kinds of teachers do you want your boy or girl to 
have? 

4. What kind of college courses would you like your child to 
take? 

5. Should the college entrance requirements be changed to 
permit more students to enter? 

6. Do you want the government to pay for the college educa- 
tion of your child? 


The survey was not limited to parents of any one economic, 
professional, or social group; nor to parents who had themselves 
had a college education. It attempted, rather, to sound out the 
feelings of storekeepers, housewives, teachers, newspaper re- 
porters, physicians, dentists, businessmen, clerks, civil servants 
—in short, a cross section of the American people. 

Eighty-five per cent of American parents want their children 
to go to college. As startling as it may appear, this is the fact. Out 
of the 1,000 questionnaires returned, only 150 parents would not 
have their children attend. 

Of those who answered in the affirmative, 22 per cent give as 
their basic reason for desiring a college education for their 
children, “‘added culture”; 26 per cent see in it a chance for 
their children to develop “broader views’’; 23 per cent feel that 
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their youngsters could thereby “rise to higher levels”; 16 per 
cent want to give their children an opportunity for better ‘“‘social 
contacts”; 7 per cent yearn that their children be given “a bet- 
ter education than I had’’; the other 6 per cent give a wide va- 
riety of opinions. 

A retail merchant best typifies the answer of the parents when 
he says, “Sure I want my boy to go to college. College will en- 
able him to become a better citizen and lift the standard of 
living of the country. College should be that phase of one’s edu- 
cation in which a measure of social competence is acquired. 
Also, college should give him the mental discipline of study, a 
_practical knowledge of applied courses, the experience of a self- 
regulated community of contemporaries, and good personal as- 
sociations. I want him to be able to live a rich life vocationally, 
avocationally, personally, socially, and civically.” 

In answering “yes” so overwhelmingly to the question, 
Would you like to have your child attend college? the parents 
are not glibly tossing off an easy answer to a simple question. On 
the contrary, parents are deeply concerned about the world in 
which we are living, and they are hopeful that we shall be mov- 
ing into a more responsible world. Thus, when they answer “‘yes” 
to this question, they do so with great expectations of what col- 
lege will do for their children. 

Although a few parents are content that John or Joan receive 
from college “nothing more than he or she puts into it,” the large 
majority, in answering question 2, agree that “college should 
continue the education process which the family and the lower 
schools have begun. Particularly, college should play a greater 
role in assisting youth to develop a wholesome and mature 
philosophy of life. There should be exposure to the many con- 
flicting ideas and values at large in the world today.” | 

“YT want college to teach my daughter to think for herself, to 
encourage her to see and want a part in the finer things of life, 
to better equip her to meet the inevitable problems of life,” a 
housewife writes. “I shall not be satisfied unless college has 
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given her a greater awareness, too, of her responsibility as a 
member of the social milieu. I believe she should become better 
equipped to adapt herself to the adult world through the social 
experiences of the campus microcosm.” 

For the average American parent, then, the college program 
is valuable when it succeeds in giving the student: 


1. A wide background of knowledge of the world, man, 
scientific, and cultural values. 

2. Particular knowledge of some particular field of endeavor 
which will be his profession. 

3. The ability to carry on life both socially and professionally 
on the highest possible standards. 


It is refreshing to see how our parents answered question 3, 
What kinds of teachers do you want your boy or girl to have? 
It bodes well for the future to hear one parent say, “The 
American teacher should have no peer in the land—the best 
should be none too good for the education of young Americans.” 

A bookkeeper best sums up the thinking of the large per- 
centage when he lists these qualities as desirable in his son’s 
college instructors. 


1. Able stimulators of good thinking and wise living. 

2. Counselors who really study youth and who get to know 
them in the light of their strengths and weaknesses. 

3. Sound and keen scholars and research men. 

4. Magnificent actors, artists, and musicians. 

5. Guides of the student’s mind, not “‘crammers”’ into the stu- 
dent’s mind. 

6. Teachers with an eye toward world developments. 


When 85 per cent of the parents feel that they want college 
teachers to have ‘‘a sense of humor,” “high character,’ and 
“sympathy,” in addition to “intellectual profundity,” it augurs 
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well, we believe, for a healthy and vivid college classroom in the 
world of tomorrow. Many of our college instructors are fine 
scholars but unfortunately far too many are unimaginative and 
dull as teachers. 

But stimulating teaching, if we can supply it, is not enough. 
Parents believe that college curricula should have some rela- 
tion to the aptitudes, the desires, the planning of the individual 
student. To the question, What kind of college courses would 
you lke your child to take? 20 per cent asserted that they 
would want the practical, 5 per cent the cultural or classical, 
and the rest argued for a combination of both. Some typical 
parent reactions to this question follow: 


“For a boy a practical course would be expected, since he is 
expected to work for the most part of his life, while a girl would 
be wise to take a classical or a combination of both for back- 
ground.” 

‘“‘A combination of cultural, classical, and practical. I think 
an appreciation of music or art or literature a part of the well- 
rounded man or woman. An appreciation of the humanities is 
essential to the understanding of people and things.” 

“There should be preprofessional specialization in the last 
years, after the first years have been devoted to English litera- 
ture, art, music.” | 


When we studied the reasons for which so many students 
never enter college, we concluded that two of the most common 
causes are: 


1. Lack of required courses for entrance to college. 
2. Financial difficulties. 


Of the 1,000 parents queried, 780 feel that college entrance 
requirements should be changed to permit more students to 
enter. “Admission to college” asserts a typical parent, “should 
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be measured by the intellectual potential of the candidate 
rather than by an arbitrary set of standards which may 
have been denied to the candidate. For instance, many graduates 
of high school commercial courses would make excellent col- 
lege students, but they can’t get in.” 

A radio editor and reporter says: “‘Yes, change the require- 
ments. Colleges should be changed to educate the hand, the 
eye, the ear first. Make most of our students good craftsmen. 
Educate the balance to be the thinkers, the researchers, and the 
theorists.” 

A teacher parent joins this chorus with a resounding: “Yes. 
Many youngsters do not seriously consider college until they 
are well embarked on some high school curriculum. If that cur- 
riculum is one that does not lead to college, the youngsters in it 
are, in effect, automatically barred from that important phase of 
education.” 

Of the 220 parents who answered “no” to this question, the 
comment of a mechanical engineer is typical. His reasons? “‘Most 
of the higher education standards in this country are atrociously 
low. Entirely too many colleges are nothing but country play- 
grounds or girls’ finishing schools. People who cannot reach the 
standards of such schools as Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and 
C.C.N.Y. should not be in college.” 

Although this seems to be a harsh indictment of our Eollenes: 
it does represent a good minority of our parents (22 per cent). 

A substantial minority (30 per cent) said ‘“‘no” to our final 
question, Do you want the government to pay for the college 
education of your child? Here objections were the usual, 
“There is too much paternalism in government already,” or 
“It would kill initiative,” or ““Parents who can afford it should 
pay. Where they cannot the student should be given an oppor- 
tunity to work his way, through the aid of school loans, to be 
repaid after graduation.” 

Yet, the majority (70 per cent) agreed in substance with a 
transport worker, who argued as follows: 
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“IT believe we should permit poor but intelligent pupils to 
benefit from all the educational facilities a country can offer 
them. A nation is made richer by more education. Like public 
health, therefore, education should be the concern of all citizens 
—acting through their government—to enable greater numbers 
to add to the nation’s enrichment and thereby contribute to the 
general welfare.” 


Nor were the responses in this group restricted to the poor 
and the middle class. Here, for instance, is the feeling of a 
prosperous and prominent physician, who says: 


“‘Although personally I don’t need the aid, the principle is 
important, for I don’t see why the children of people who don’t 
happen to have my income should be handicapped by being 
forced to work their way through night college, or not go to 
college at all. I believe with all my heart that higher education 
at public expense should be the birthright of every American boy 
and girl, no matter how humble the parents are. This step is as 
much needed today as free high schools and reading and writing 
schools were a few generations ago.” 

It may not be long before higher education at public expense 
will be the birthright of every American boy and girl, just as 
elementary education and secondary education is. Perhaps 
sooner than we think, many thousands of parents will be saying 
what a young pharmacist said in answer to our questionnaire: 


“T believe in college education for the many rather than for 
the few, and that no one is hurt even by a smattering of knowl- 
edge if it only represents exposure to a germ. The experience is 
worth while if only to strengthen the individual’s desire that if 
and when he becomes a parent, his children may be equally ex- 
posed.” 


College for the millions may soon become a reality. We may 
reasonably conclude from these surveys that it is an increasingly 
popular theme. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Colleges Prepare for the Czrvilian 


i 


DESPITE temporary adjustments and minor revisions, it ap- 
pears that higher education in this country will remain after the 
war essentially what it was prior to Pearl Harbor. Drastic con- 
cessions will be made to returning veterans, but that will be done 
in the nature of a superimposed policy. Colleges and universities 
intend to continue as they were. Whatever changes are made 
will come slowly and will not constitute an educational revolu- 
tion. If sweeping reforms are to be inaugurated in the field 
of higher education, they will have to be initiated from without 
the profession, not from within. 

This conclusion is based on a survey of one hundred typical 
American colleges and universities. For the most part college 
presidents and responsible administrators of these institutions 
do not anticipate any significant changes during the postwar 
era. They are hopeful that a “return to normalcy” will come 
after the war and that the traditional four-year college, with 
its emphasis on extracurricular activities and on training the 
superior student, will reappear. The experiences of the army 
and navy teaching methods are largely discounted as “unim- 
portant” or as having wartime rather than peacetime signif- 
icance. Few, if any, permanent changes are anticipated in the 
admissions policy, nor will the traditional unit, point, or credit 


system be discontinued. While occasional dents in the college 
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armor will be made here and there, on the whole few departures 
are envisioned. 

Many of the scheduled changes get their inspiration from the 
municipal, state, and land grant colleges. All too often the tradi- 
tional colleges are willing to rest on their past glories. But not 
so the “democratic” universities, particularly those in the Mid- 
west. They are willing to break with tradition in admissions re- 
quirements, in the introduction of new teaching techniques, in 
cutting across departmental offerings, and in adding new sub- 
jects to their curricula. 

The deviations that are being planned derive from the in- 
fluence of the army and navy instructional methods involving, 
in the main, the use of teaching devices, technical procedures, 
charts, graphs, maps, recording machines, and visual and aural 
aids. Colleges believe they will profit from the army’s and navy’s 
experience in these areas. More use will be made of such com- 
munity resources as museums, libraries, parks, and art gal- 
leries than in the past. The motion picture and radio will sup- 
plement many lecture classes. It is regarded that these innova- 
tions will help modernize the instruction and provide a more 
dynamic approach to history, geography, the social sciences, 
modern languages, and other subjects that have been in need of 
revitalization. 

Moye emphasis may be expected in the language areas, par- 
ticularly in branches that have been brought into the open as 
a result of the war. The number of languages taught at under- 
graduate and graduate levels has increased, and plans have 
been made by several colleges to integrate them with area studies \ 
that cross departmental lines. Many college and university 
heads consider that the army and navy teaching methods have 
not contributed anything new to the education profession, nor 
that their experience in the language arts has been remarkable. 
They insist that the army and navy work in language, while it 
has gone further than the work done by the colleges, has been 
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along the same lines. The objectives were different. Stringfellow 
Barr comments: “The Army and Navy have been teaching 
people to operate quickly—whether in physics or in language— 
with a minimum of understanding. Our goal is wholly different; 
our language instruction is for the purpose not of speaking or 
writing the language but to increase understanding of language 
in general.” 

The army’s widely publicized teaching methods were, for the 
most part, used in colleges before the war, the presidents claim. 
As the president of Vassar holds: ‘The so-called Army-Navy 
teaching methods are misnamed. They were known to the 
profession long before the Army and Navy practiced them. In 
particular, the Army and Navy method of teaching language 
was known and practiced at Vassar many years ago.” A like 
comment comes from the University of Pennsylvania: ‘“Pos- 
sibly the only significant result of the Army teaching methods is 
to increase the dissatisfaction with the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the traditional manner. Even in language teaching 
the intensive method is, of course, not new although it was 
never used so extensively before.” 

On the other hand, a considerable number of institutions are 
convinced that the army and navy teaching methods have con- 
tributed much to the educational profession and that these 
methods can be incorporated, with profit, in the regular college 
program. Experiments are now under way in many colleges to 
determine how far the methods can be introduced. Indiana Uni- 
versity plans to conduct experimental courses in foreign lan- 
guage teaching and in the use of visual aids in teaching. Smith 
College, Rhode Island State College, the University of Cincin- 
nati, the University of Kentucky, Indiana University, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Tufts College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Vanderbilt University are among the many 
institutions which intend to experiment with the army-navy 
teaching methods, particularly as they pertain to the field of 
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foreign languages. They are uncertain as to just how much 
ultimate value the experience of the army will be, but they are 
ready to find out at first hand. 

Discontinuance of the accelerated program is a certainty, ex- 
cept in some of the large land grant institutions and state uni- 
versities, and where veterans are concerned. College and uni- 
versity heads believe that this wartime experiment has no place 
in the educational setup of normal days. Since the founding of 
Harvard the undergraduate institution has been recognized as 
a four-year program. From time to time attempts had been made 
to telescope the college schedule to three years or even two, but 
tradition has proved too strong. It took the war to upset the 
time-honored custom of four years of residence study, but it 
seems the three-year course has lived its day. 

The accelerated program forced the abandonment of most 
extracurricular activities and, in many institutions, intercol- 
legiate athletics. With a stepped-up schedule, students had no 
time for’such activities as debating or dramatics, nor for the 
junior proms of old, nor the sing-fests at the tavern. Studies 
took precedence over everything else. With the war as a back- 
drop, the stage was set for serious work. 

Institutions that offered summer sessions will continue to do 
so, but the compulsory three-year program will disappear. 
Typical of the attitude of college presidents on this issue is the 
answer given by President Charles Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity: 


My own judgment is that for the student in times of peace, 
a four-year course is preferable, with the addition of required 
summer reading. Keeping school all the year round at our 
present tempo is'clearly unprofitable for the student and may 
become disastrous for the teacher. An atmosphere of some 
leisure is essential for the maturing process of education, and at. 
regular intervals we must provide our faculties with oppor- 
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tunities for research. If we do not, both vital teaching and vital 
scholarship will cease. 


Whatever support for the accelerated program exists is found 
in the midwestern universities and agricultural schools. Typical 
of this attitude is that of Indiana University: “It is certain that 
we Shall continue a program of year-round instruction; this may 
take the form of the standard quarter system or it may be the 
two-semester plus twelve weeks summer session system.” 

With the end of the accelerated program will close one of 
the most drastic and at the same time far-reaching experiments 
attempted in the field of higher education in many years. That 
the accelerated program succeeded in helping the war effort is 
readily recognized, even by those who now insist that it be 
discontinued. In such fields as medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
and business administration, reducing the course by a full year 
gave the country more trained men in vital areas. Moreover, 
the three-year plan gave boys in the liberal arts colleges more 
schooling before being drafted than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

For three years the colleges kept their classrooms open twelve 
months of the year; vacations were eliminated almost entirely. 
Both faculty and students remained on the campus, working 
- without letup. Many important adjustments had to be made on 
the campus. For the most part, extracurricular activities were 
modified or discontinued. The traditional rivalries between the 
various Classes disappeared; this was an emergency period and 
the students recognized it as such. So did the faculty. Working 
the year round without a rest began to tell on them. 

Weighing the good with the bad, leading educators agree that, 
while the accelerated program served an admirable purpose dur- 
ing the war, it has no permanent place in higher education. 
During the next few years a number of institutions will carry 
both the accelerated and the traditional programs. For the 
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most part the college presidents agree with President Robert I. 
Gannon of Fordham University that ‘‘acceleration was a neces- 
sary evil.’ Entirely unpopular, the uniform impression created 
everywhere, he said, was staleness on the part of the teachers, 
indigestion on the part of the students. 

Some colleges are placing the accelerated program on a volun- 
Aary basis. That is, the student or veteran may take extra work 
in the summer and thus complete his course in three years. How- 
ever, that option has always been available in many institutions 
and does not represent any marked departure in collegiate prac- 
tices. In the transition period many variations of the normal 
calendar can be expected. Generally speaking, the accelerated 
program will become a historic experience within the next few 
years. This is just another indication that higher education is 
eager to return to normalcy in the quickest possible time. 

A recognition exists that during the years ahead the impor- 
tant postwar problem will be that of maintaining international 
cooperation and amity. Many colleges report that they will 
stress international education and the problems relating to 
world cooperation and citizenship. For the first time, a num- 
ber of institutions intend to go beyond the civilization of western 
Europe in their teaching. The war has made Americans more 
conscious of South America, China, Russia, India, Japan; and 
the cultures of these nations will be studied by students more 
than was done in the past. Plans include expansion of the foreign 
area and language curriculum and increased emphasis on the 
cultures and modes of foreign nations. College heads are em- 
phatic in their belief that in the postwar days the students will 
achieve a greater degree of literacy on questions dealing with 
foreign affairs and with international relations. They desire to 
create a more intelligent understanding of the international 
scene upon the part of the coming college student body. 

By way of illustration, Dartmouth reports that “we definitely 
plan to elaborate our offerings in foreign affairs with the idea of 
creating a more intelligent understanding of the international 
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scene.” Special faculty committees are considering the problem 
in most of the colleges studied; as their recommendations are 
put into effect, the reforms in this direction will be noticeable. 
It is the hope of college presidents that the student of the future 
will be as much aware of the world at large as he is of his own 
nation. Political and economic geography, history, anthropology, 
and similar courses are to be added to the undergraduate cur- 
riculum in numerous institutions. By enriching the programs in 
the colleges, the students may attain a more comprehensive and 
at the same time more realistic understanding of the world. 

President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton typifies the col- 
lege’s approach to this problem: 


Undoubtedly America’s place in the international scene will 
be the question. of first importance in all our thinking about 
public affairs. All plans of domestic policy will have to exist in 
the matrix of our international relations. We intend to 
strengthen Princeton in the field of international relations, both 
in the research and teaching aspects. For the latter we shall 
doubtless provide wider opportunities for fields of concentration 
by the undergraduate. In the matter of scholarship we are ex- 
ploring our present resources to see how they should be supple- 
mented and what particular segments we should emphasize. 


If 


Extension of the guidance programs now found in the colleges 
is planned in a majority of institutions. In the prewar period, 
guidance was on the whole inadequate, sometimes haphazard, 
almost always hit-or-miss. As a result, students frequently com- 
plained that they received little more than superficial atten- 
tion in this important area and that too often what was intended 
as guidance developed into misguidance. Through its All- 
University Personnel Office, the University of Kentucky has 
shaped a program which will insure improved guidance for stu- 
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dents in the years ahead. Other colleges and universities are 
following Kentucky’s example. 

By and large, institutions do not plan to change their rules of 
admission or make it easier for the civilian student to enter 
college. Many look forward to the day when they can tighten 
entrance requirements. Only if pressure is brought to bear will 
the colleges increase their facilities to take care of the ‘‘fair” 
students—the boys and girls who need the most guidance once 
they get into college. With an upward college swing on the way, 
these marginal students will find admission more difficult than 
ever before and discover that many campuses are barred to 
them. Colleges and universities still place a high premium on the 
“brilliant”? student. é 

Whether this portends the plowing under of every second 
potential college student in the future, as it has in the past, re- 
mains a question. But there are exceptions. The University of 
Oklahoma plans to relax its rules as to admissions requirements 
and as to credits for advanced standing. Examinations and in- 
dividual testings will be stressed. The university intends to 
modify its stringent rules governing major and minor require- 
ments for graduation which seemed appropriate enough in the 
normal conditions existing before the war, “but which may ap- 
pear as unduly formal limitations on the right to a degree.” 

A tendency to place greater emphasis on the quality of the 
applicant’s secondary-school work rather than on the particular 
pattern of courses he followed has arisen in certain quarters. 
Institutions report that they now place greater importance on 
intellectual ability, emotional maturity, and study habits and 
skills than on units and credits. Some of the colleges say that 
they would be willing to modify their admissions requirements, 
grades, and credits, if the accrediting agencies and state edu- 
cation departments approve. 

The difficulty of bringing about radical changes in the admis- 
sions and credit systems was brought out by President Howard 
L. Bevis of Ohio State University: 
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We foresee no drastic changes in admissions, units, points, 
credit system, or examination procedures. Matters such as these 
involve relationships and common practices with other colleges 
and universities, as well as with the secondary schools. If any 
trend toward change on the part of institutions generally be- 
comes evident, Ohio State, of course, will give full and prompt 
consideration to such proposals. 


A similar viewpoint was expressed by President Paul Klapper 
of Queens College. While Queens plans to make its standard of 
admission more flexible, it will be “no less objective.” At present 
the college admits on certification applicants who rank high in 
secondary school; others are admitted on competitive exam- 
ination. Dr. Klapper explains: 


Admission to a publicly supported institution must always 
be in objective terms. The citizen whose son or daughter is 
denied admission respects such objective standards and is in- 
variably skeptical and antagonistic when less objective stand- 
ards are practiced. It is my hope that veterans—who will 
naturally be far removed from the secondary school courses— 
who wish to come to Queens College will be admitted on a very 
different basis. Those veterans whose intelligence is adequate, 
whose reading and language abilities attain the 16-year level, 
and who have a satisfactory knowledge of mathematics, will, I 
believe, do satisfactory college work. A deficiency in elementary 
math can be made up in special refresher courses or with tutorial 
aid. 


Dr. Klapper adds significantly: “It may be that experience 
with veteran students admitted on such a basis may give us full 
justification for radical change in our admission procedures for 
all other applicants.” 

Herein lies the greatest hope for the eventual liberalization 
of admissions requirements. If veterans, with adequate intel- 
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ligence and normal reading and language abilities, can be ad- 
mitted to the college, regardless of examinations, credits, high 
school units, or other prerequisites, why not civilian students? 
Practical experience may yet convince the colleges and the all- 
powerful accrediting bodies that what is workable for the veteran 
is equally so for the civilian. 

The survey indicates that for the most part institutions of 
higher learning are aware of existing serious problems in rela- 
tion to admissions but are not willing to take the lead in bring- 
ing about the necessary reforms. They are powerless, or so they 
believe, to lead the way to new changes. For one thing, they are 
somewhat fearful of public opinion, especially that of their 
alumni, and are alarmed lest they be denounced among their 
own associates. Any step that might increase the availability of 
the colleges and universities to ‘“‘all the people” would be called 
a “lowering of the college standards.” | 

‘In preparing for the expected increase in college enrollment, 
many of the colleges and universities are preparing to expand 
their facilities. However, once again it is noticed that the great- 
est expansion will take place in state-supported or in land grant 
colleges, not in the private traditional institutions. Dormitories, 
classrooms, research laboratories, libraries, reception halls, stu- 
dent lounges, and administration quarters will be erected to 
provide for considerable numbers of additional students. One 
institution alone—the University of California—has plans 
under way for a ten-year $53,000,000 program which will add 
115 new units to the campus. Wayne University in Detroit has 
plans for buildings costing $22,000,000, while the University of 
Iowa will spend $10,000,000 in its expansion. Michigan State 
College and Southern Illinois Normal will spend $9,000,000 
each on additional buildings. The projected expansion not only 
will improve the colleges but will provide space to accommodate 
more students. 

More students are coming to the college campus. Temple Uni- 
versity reports: 
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Young men and women are coming from battle lines and assembly 
lines. They are coming full time and part time. They are coming to 
complete interrupted courses and start new ones. They are coming to 
professional schools, to liberal arts colleges, to technological institutes. 
They are coming to urban universities and to schools in rural settings. 
Higher education all over America will feel the impact. 


Increased enrollments alone, however, are not stressed. Typ- 
ical is the observation at the University of Cincinnati: 


We propose to march forward in the postwar era with qualitative 
rather than quantitative goals, stressing not numbers but value in 
our educational and civic contributions to city and nation. When the 
host of armed-forces veterans flock back, financed as they will be by 
Federal grants, every campus will face the problem of numbers; and 
it will be a problem which will strain all faculty and administrative 
resources. . . . There can be no over-supply in higher education, if, 
at whatever level—junior colleges, college and university—the objec- 
tives are to produce good citizens and enriched and spiritualized per- 
sonalities. 


Il 


When the colleges return to “normalcy,” extracurricular ac- 
tivities and intercollegiate athletics will likewise come back to 
the campus. Colleges are planning to expand extracurricular 
activities insofar as they relate to the educational or social de- 
velopment of the student. Dr. Dodds, of Princeton, calling these 
activities a well-established and useful part of a college pro- 
gram, said that his own quarrel is that too often the elements of 
the college pattern have been out of balance, with too little 
emphasis on scholastic and intellectual attainments and too 
much emphasis on the character-building effects of athletics. He 
comments: 


We hope to be able to control them better than we have in 
the past so that the student does not become too heavily in- 
volved in them to the detriment of his scholastic work. We ex- 
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pect to emphasize our intramural athletics as we have in the 
past and to attain a simpler standard of living in intercollegiate 
athletics, particularly football. The evil of overemphasis exists 
primarily in relation to football. If this can be solved, the other | 
sports will present no difficulties. 


At Vassar College extracurricular activities are “numerous 
and well sustained.’ Most of them are directly related to the 
academic program of the students themselves. Students major- 
ing in music will sing in the choir; those majoring in history and 
political science will run Vassar’s Town Hall; those in drama 
will act in plays. In the opinion of Henry Noble MacCracken, 
Vassar president, the extracurriculum when given its full place 
in a college can be of immense educational value. Student self- 
government offers the best possible training in leadership; stu- 
dent plays are a helpful outlet to dramatic activities not suf- 
ficiently used in the drama department. Vassar keeps the closest 
contact between curriculum and extracurriculum; they are 
never in conflict with each other but rather complementary as- 
pects of the student’s life. 

A similar defense of the extracurricular life of the college is 
made by President George William McClelland of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Although excesses should be guarded 
against through the operation of proper controls, there is every 
reason to expect the continuation of intercollegiate sports and 
such extracurricular activities as dramatics, publications, choral 
societies, orchestras, and dances. These are normal activities of 
youth, Dr. McClelland observes, and can contribute much of 
value to the physical and social development of young people at 
a particularly active period of life. “Group activities prevent 
undue absorption in self and aid substantially, even if not as. 
much as they should, in promoting a sense of citizenship in a. 
community.” 

Some institutions, such as Vanderbilt University, intend to: 
modify their extracurricular activities. Stronger emphasis will 
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be placed on intramural athletics and the physical-education 
program, with relatively less emphasis on intercollegiate sports 
than has been true of the past. It is the hope of the University 
of Kentucky that intercollegiate sports can be placed on an 
amateur basis rather than continue professional in character. 
The same desire was expressed by various other college and 
university heads. | 

It is probably true that much of the instruction used during 
the war will besdiscontinued; but here and there a college or 
university will pioneer with the new techniques and develop- 
ment, and in the postwar era many of these procedures may 
become common college practice. Despite the antagonism or 
outright disparagement shown to the more unorthodox develop- 
ments, it is possible that whatever is found valuable will be re- 
tained. 

Many institutions will broaden their program of exchanging 
students and teachers with foreign countries. To facilitate the 
work with foreign students on the campus and in this country, 
Indiana University is experimenting with and developing courses 
in English and on American life specifically for foreign students. 
Hundreds of colleges and universities anticipate an increase in 
the exchange of scholarship projects. The postwar,era will see 
a tremendous influx of foreign students and professors who will 
come here to study, while at the same time thousands of Ameri- 
cans will once again go abroad. Perhaps as many as ten thou- 
sand or more foreign students will come to this country annually 
during the postwar era. They will come from every foreign land, 
especially from those countries that have suffered most under 
the Nazis. 

An enlarged program of exchange students will prove mu- 
tually beneficial. At present the war has curtailed the program 
as far as Europe and Asia are concerned, but the emphasis has 
been on Latin American exchange. Record numbers of students 
are now in American colleges and universities from every na- 
tion in South America. In the postwar era, the exchange project 
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will grow to unprecedented heights; foreign students will want 
a practical rather than a liberal arts education. They will turn 
to such fields as agriculture, engineering, public health, sanita- 
tion, modern technology, and housing construction. 

A number of colleges plan to add subjects to their curricula 
during the postwar era. Such fields as rehabilitation, foreign 
trade, and public administration will be explored as never be- 
fore. One- and two-year vocational and general programs for 
students not interested in the four-year degree will be estab- 
lished. Colleges are planning to expand in the field of aviation, 
and women’s as well as men’s colleges have entered this area. 

Everywhere will there be revision of the curricula. Terminal 
college-level programs of two years or less, to prepare men and 
women for careers in semiprofessional, technical, and com- 
mercial fields, will be made available. Other colleges will follow 
the example shown by the University of Denver, where courses 
have been initiated for women who look forward to marriage 
and life in the home after graduation. These curricula will in- 
clude courses in homemaking, family living, child development, 
government, economics, international relations, and sociology 
to equip women for effective participation in civic life; and in 
philosophy, history, literature and the arts, to provide a basis 
for a rich cultural life of the individual and the family. 


IV 


College and university presidents are almost unanimous in 
the belief that the humanities will return and liberal education 
once again come into its own. They are confident that the hu- 
manities will become popular again and that the students who 
enter the campus and classroom will be broadly educated. At 
the same time, a majority of college leaders are convinced that 
education is not meant for the aristocratic few but that a proper 
balance will be needed between the pre—Pearl Harbor type of 
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education and technical and vocational schooling. College heads 
are anxious to retain as much of the humanities as possible, but 
at the same time they recognize that the liberal arts will have to 
be modified to meet current needs. Typical of the attitude of 
many presidents is this statement made Ne ee Daniel L. Marsh 
of Boston University: 


I believe that there will not only be a return to education, but 
also that there will be a greater emphasis on technical and voca- 
tional education. Education’s biggest task after the war is to 
work out ways and means of meeting this expanded requirement 

“while at the same time it protects and maintains its liberal 
heritage and obligation. The impact of science and mechanics 
in everyday living, the growing social phenomenon of specializa- 
tion, and the functional and utilitarian point of view of the 
gigantic military educational program now under way have all 
combined to give a new importance to technical and vocational 
education. It is as much the duty of the colleges and universities 
of the country to fulfill this educational objective as it is to 
maintain their cultural heritage. At Boston University we pro- 
pose to meet this double objective by expanding and strengthen- 
ing our technical and vocational programs of study, while at the 
same time maintaining, both within these programs and as a 
separate department as well, a rich offering in the humanities. 


Both liberal and technical courses are necessary to complete 
the truly educated person, a number of college heads insist. They 
see no conflict between the two. There is no real dichotomy in 
education—both the liberal and the technical courses are ele- 
ments in the complete education of man. College heads indicate 
that for a time after the war there will be a greatly increased 
demand for technical and vocational training; this will be ad- 
vantageous if the training is not given to numbers in excess of 
economic openings, the officials warn. The thought is expressed 
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that education in the humanities and liberal arts “‘runs no dan- 
ger of surfeit because there cannot possibly be too many thought- 
ful citizens and genuinely cultured people.” 

The importance of developing a philosophy of life for the stu- 
dent is likewise stressed. College leaders point out that voca- 
tional proficiency is not enough—that an understanding mind 
is also a prerequisite for happiness and service to the com- 
munity. To most persons, educators and laymen alike, the need 
for science and for social science is readily apparent. But the 
need for the humanities is less obvious. In any well-balanced 
curriculum a place equal to that of science and social science 
must be given to philosophy, literature, music, and the plastic 
arts. Harry J. Carman, Dean of Columbia College, remarks: 


There is no better way of getting young people to think about 
the moral life—the life of right action and right feeling—than 
through the study of the humanities. For the wonderful thing 
about all the humanities is that they deal with the moral life not 
in the way of a dull routine of duty but in the way of a pleasur- 

able adventure. 


The importance of both the humanities and vocational educa- 
tion is constantly stressed by college and university educators. 
There will always be a place for the humanities and liberal edu- 
cation for a large number of highly intellectual men and women. 
Another group of students will place greater emphasis on tech- 
nical and vocational education. Both liberal education and 
professional education are needed. President Leonard Car- 
michael of Tufts College presents a typical point of view on this 
issue: 

Collegiate education after the war will have to provide the 
student with some vocational competence as well as with what 
is known as a general cultural background. It is a mistake to 
choose one or the other. Our traditional liberal education will 
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have to give more attention to post-college vocational goals and 
our technical education will have to give greater emphasis to 
what is called the “humanistic stem” in education. 


Admitting that the humanities and liberal education will con- 
tinue to have a prime place in our educational system, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma head warns that a general education should 
not be forced upon every man and woman. Some are unfitted 
for it because of intellectual capacity or inclination and interest. 
After the war the popular concept of liberal arts will be broad- 
ened to include more of the sciences. 

Colleges anticipate an increased demand for technical and 
vocational training. At the University of Virginia authorities 
expect to meet this demand by offering more courses leading to 
the bachelor of science degree in special subjects. At present 
courses are offered leading to the B.S. degree in commerce and 
business administration, in architecture, chemistry, education, 
and nursing education. At the University of Michigan the em- 
phasis is to be placed on professional training and training for 
citizenship, both in the liberal arts college and in the profes- 
sional schools. 

It is unwise to stress the conflict between vocational and 
liberal education, college heads assert, because no one should 
be freed from the necessity of studying for a vocation. The 
antagonism to vocational training is a bogy devised by reaction- 
aries of many kinds “who quote with horror some foolish ex- 
cesses in vocational training, or cite dreadful instances of the 
ignorance of students in one field of knowledge or another,” Dr. 
MacCracken maintains. “Equally horrendous details could be 
told of those who in earlier days pursued a course in the hu- 
manities. Both kinds of citation would be entirely beside the 
main point, which is that every generation needs to live in its 
own time, and that the curriculum needs continuous adjustment 
to the changing needs.” 
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A plea for the revival of interest in the fields of the humanities 
and the liberal arts comes from President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University: 


I certainly hope we will not return to the humanities and the 
liberal education of the pre—Pearl Harbor type for I think that 
was neither as humane nor as liberal as it should be. I feel that 
there should be a revival of interest and activity in the fields of 
the humanities and the liberal arts but upon a more perceptive 
and vigorous level than before the war. That does not mean, 
however, that there will be less emphasis on technical and voca- 
tional education. It may mean a greater divergence between 
educational programs. It does not mean that one is more valid 
than another; each has its own validity depending upon in- 
dividual tastes, capacities and interests. 


In the postwar era the education that is contained in the hun- 
dred best books will prove highly inadequate, Dr. Wriston in- 
dicates: 


We do not need to choose between the new and the old; we 
can, and must, have both. He will need books with a bearing on 
the thought and work of the past, but also others which deal 
with the institutions of the present. He will need some which 
reflect the long history of man’s wrestling with the basic problem 
of human destiny, and others advancing contemporary answers, 
He will need both background and foreground. He will need the 
great tradition to current issues. 


From this study it would appear that liberal arts and the 
humanities will not suffer from the war, even though they are 
now in temporary eclipse. In the postwar era will come a re- 
newed interest in liberal education; that is a comforting thought 
and speaks well for the native judgment of American youth. 
Colleges and universities will provide a better balance between 
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science and the humanities, between liberal education and vo- 
cational courses in the college of tomorrow. College leaders 
have shown that they are aware of the need to cooperate with 
the community and industry. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Aristocratic or Democratic Education? 


I 


IT is not true that because veterans, prospective students, the 
civilian student population, and parents want a practical-liberal 
college education this is necessarily the best course to fol- 
low. Because the majority insisted that the world was flat did 
not mean that Copernicus was wrong in patiently holding to 
his thesis that the world is round. Similarly, when President 
Hutchins expounds his philosophy of education, we cannot dis- 
miss his ideas with the comment that what he proposes is against 
the will of the people or the desires of the students. If his school 
of thought is to be condemned, it must be condemned on its 
own shortcomings, and not because at the moment it happens 
to be unpopular. 

We have seen that the Fitchine Bharata Doren—Adler 
school insists that college education must be reformed along 
these lines: discontinue the elective system and require every 
student to take the same program; abolish or discard all voca- 
tional or technical subjects in the undergraduate curricula; 
provide a complete program of general education with no op- 
portunity for the student to specialize in any field during his 
undergraduate career; place greater emphasis on intellectual 
development of the student; stress the humanities and culture 
of Western civilization; and admit college students at an-earlier 


age. There are other issues involved, but these are the basic 
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ones that have the greatest significance for students and parents. 

From a broad point of view the purpose of all colleges and 
universities is the same—whether it be St. John’s, Sarah Law- 
rence, Indiana University, or Dartmouth— to develop the 
“whole man,” the individual who can live a finer life, who will 
become a better citizen, who will, in effect, be an educated 
person in the finest sense of the word. But the conflicting philos- 
ophies bog down on means toward arriving at these goals. St. 
John’s College has one way of reaching its objective; Bennington 
and Antioch have another. Both may be partly right, and both 
partly wrong. The ideal college has yet to be found. 

The experimental left-wing institutions do not hold their own 
program up as the ideal to be followed by all. However, the 
advocates of St. John’s maintain that it is the “college of the 
future” and the type of college that holds the best promise of 
saving our democracy. And because the advocates of this col- 
lege have vociferously and insistently called upon other insti- 
tutions to follow their example, President Hutchins and his 
colleagues wield far more weight and influence than might be 
expected from a small handful of educators. Their influence is 
potent and cannot be discounted. Their position, viewed in one 
sense, is strong. They want every man who goes to college to 
get a sound, substantial training in the liberal arts. By absorbing 
the best that has been written in the Western world, the students 
themselves may derive a spark which will show them heights still 
unreached. Surely there can be no harm in giving everyone a 
solid education in the humanities and the classics. | 

Herein lies the crux of the issue: what is liberal education? 
And what is a liberally educated man? Dr. Hutchins denounces 
the colleges for adapting their curricula to meet the needs of the 
young people for a constantly changing world. Holding that 
liberal education is the same for everybody, everywhere, always,, 
the Chicago president says, in The Higher Education in America, 


The notion of educating a man to live in any particular time or- 
place, to adjust him to any particular environment, is therefore for-— 
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eign to a true conception of experience. Education implies teaching. 
Teaching implies knowledge. Knowledge is truth. The truth is every- 
where the same. Hence education should be everywhere the same. 


By his definition liberal education is not concerned with the 
manner in which an individual should be helped to adapt him- 
self to his existing surroundings but with ‘‘values independent 
of time or particular environment.” In other words, education 
should take the long-range point of view and stress those eternal 
_ values that have been handed down to us from ages past, regard- 
less of current issues. 

Agreeing with Hutchins’ definition of education, Mortimer 
Adler insists that all men should receive the same program, in- 
asmuch as there is one brand, and one only, that can be ad- 
ministered. Many wonder how a system of education can be 
devised that will be the same for all men, and be given to all 
men, when modern pedagogical science and the psychological 
advancements of the past fifty years have shown us that all 
men are not created with equal intelligence, equal capacity to 
absorb knowledge, and equal abilities? This seems to be the 
major flaw in the program of education that President Hutchins 
and his followers propose. 

Mainly because Hutchins and his supporters do not accept 
differences among individuals, the type of education they offer 
is unsuited to the mass of high school graduates. Few would 
argue that students should not receive an adequate program of 
liberal arts and the humanities. The program advanced by the 
Harvard committee in its “General Education in a Free Society” 
is worth noting. The committee recommends that two-thirds of 
the high school student’s time be devoted to general education. 
The dividing point, however, lies along the issue: what consti- 
tutes the liberal arts? It is safer and easier to set up a curriculum 
of one-hundred best books and concentrate on their teaching 
than it is to be concerned with one hundred students and their 
individual needs and desires. In the one you are concerned with 
abstractions; in the other with people and their problems. 
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Moreover, Presidents Hutchins and Barr appear to interpret 
the liberal arts in a limited sense. Under the Chicago-St. John’s 
definition, the liberal arts become the most important aspect of 
education. Far from conceding that liberal education can deal 
with present-day, contemporary problems, they maintain that 
Western civilization is the source of true culture. Training the 
intellect is all important. 

Decrying the position taken by those who would place the 
emphasis on the past, the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, through its committee established to study postwar 
educational problems, says: 


Both the advocates and opponents of liberal education, and espe- 
cially of the humanities, have placed so much emphasis upon the study 
of classical civilization and the reading of the world’s best books that 
there has grown up a popular impression or misconception that lib- 
eral education is unrelated to life, that it is visionary and impractical, 
that it requires a withdrawal from the present, and an esoteric con- 
cern with the ideas and learning of a®by-gone age. This is not true. 
It was not true in Greece, and it is not true today. 


II 


When, then, can it be said that a man is educated in the liberal 
tradition? When he is literate and knows how to talk to people, 
understands enough about the arts and sciences to be at home in 
these areas, is aware of the physical as well as the spiritual de- 
velopments of his time, appreciates the role that the past has 
played in making the present age as great as it is, and not only 
can enjoy the finer aspects of life but knows how to earn a living. 
In short, the liberally educated man is a responsible human 
being, possessing moral stamina and balance. He is acquainted 
with the wisdom of the past but is also aware of the problems of 
the present. 

A liberal education will teach the student to be critical, to be 
objective. He will get an understanding of his own and other 
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cultures, so that he can see beyond his own borders. The edu- 
cated student will know something of the fundamentals of 
science, history, and the humanities. He will be prepared for 
better citizenship, racial understanding, marriage, and the home; 
he will possess not only cold facts but warm values. Liberal edu- 
cation must go beyond the classroom—it must recognize the 
external influences of the community itself. At no time dare it 
slip into an ivory tower and make of its students abstract 
thinkers or aristocratic philosophers who are unconcerned with 
the rest of the world. 

Does this merely presuppose a thorough knowledge of the one 
hundred books? Perhaps. But beyond that, should it not assume 
that the individual has been trained in such a manner that he 
can become a responsible member of a democratic society—that 
he is enabled to perform his work to the best of his ability. 
Proper education actually frees the spirit and adds to the social 
and community worth of the citizen. That is essential if liberty 
and freedom are to prevail. 

A new definition of liberal education is necessary, one that 
will meet the new demands already placed upon it by war and 
to be placed upon it in the immediate future by returning war 
veterans. To make liberal education a living factor in American 
life, American colleges and universities cannot afford to look 
to medieval history for its educational inspiration. Colleges must 
not ignore the realities of everyday life. As President Henderson 
of Antioch observes: ‘“‘This college can comfortably avoid not 
only the market place but all the controversial problems of the. 
day. Its professors can be scholars, who deal with ancient mat- 
ters and supervise the preparation of theses on them. Their 
work is not designed to influence the sweep of current events. 
Thus the college can rationalize any apparent timidity in its 
leadership.” 

The Hutchins philosophy calls for the separation of liberal 
from vocational education. The only subjects permitted to re- 
main would be the “pure” liberal arts, those that do not have 
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any immediate concern with the student’s means of earning a 
living. The implications here are almost staggering. This would 
mean, actually, separating the college student from any specific 
connection with life and turning out college graduates who for 
four years either have been living in the clouds with their Latin 
and Greek or have been worrying about what they will do to 
make a living when they leave the campus. For, under the Hut- 
chins philosophy—and the Chicago educator is deeply emphatic 
on this score—all vocational or technical courses would be elim- 
inated. 

“Vocational training has nothing to do with education,” states 
Professor Jacques Barzun of Columbia University. For 90 per 
cent of the students and returning veterans, this would mean 
that the college has nothing to do with them, inasmuch as they 
have plainly indicated that they are deeply concerned with voca- 
tional training. And so, as we have seen, we have the broader 
implication that were the Hutchins-approved St. John’s program: 
to be adopted, the universities would immediately suffer an un- 
precedented drop in enrollment. Hutchins concedes that the 
drop would be about 50 per cent. Other educators place the de- 
crease at considerably more. Professor Alonzo F. Myers, of New 
York University, holds that under the Hutchins plan of educa~ 
tion instead of the 1,500,000 students in college prior to the 
war, ‘‘we would have only a mere handful of budding intellec- 
tuals who would thrive on the particular intellectual fare pre- 
scribed by St. John’s College.” And he adds significantly: “There 
would be a similar reduction in the high-school enrollments to 
perhaps 10 per cent of the present level.” 

Yet, is it possible to recognize the exact line where culture 
begins and vocationalism ends? Who is to say what is useful 
education from the utilitarian viewpoint and what is valuable 
as “general education”? It is not always easy to pigeonhole 
these types of studies. Colleges of the future will continue to: 
develop the technical and vocational as well as the humanistic 
and classical sides of their curricula, even though, as Horace: 
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Mann observed when his seventh report to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education was attacked, ‘“There are owls who, to 
adapt the hota to their own eyes, would alway keep the sun 
from rising.” 

In the ideal society, where all students are subsidized and do 
not have to worry about a job upon leaving college, the issue 
would not be so serious. But the economic factor is important. 
A student may find he is unable to attend college for more than 
four years. During this period he should get not only purely 
abstract courses and books that teach him how to think, give him 
greater perspective, and build “beauty for the future,” but he 
should likewise receive in his college experience a knowledge 
with which he can earn a living and be useful to his community. 
A vast majority of the 500,000 students who are enrolled in the 
land grant colleges and the state universities would find the 
emphasis on classics beyond their reach. They would then either 
go to a technical institute for their training or not enter college 
at all. Hundreds of our institutions of higher learning would be 
forced to close their doors. The resulting loss in college popula- 
tion would create an aristocracy of learning repugnant to a 
democracy. 

Actually, the Hutchins plan might establish a caste system 
of education in this country. On the one hand we would find 
those who can afford to enter or have the peculiar mentality for 
the liberal arts college; and on the other, there would be those 
students who would want to attend technical or vocational in- 
stitutes. A tremendous barrier would separate the two. The man 
who is able to work with books, with abstract figures, with his 
head would be the superior scholar, while he who could work 
with his hands, with tools and instruments would be considered 
an inferior person. Yet it must be recognized that not every- 
one has the same capacity to use his hands or his head. The 
high schools recognized that when they added vocational, tech- 
nical, business, commercial, and general as well as academic 
courses. This point was brought home in the Report of the Com- 
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mittee of the Secondary School Examinations Council, appointed 
by the President of the Board of Education in London in 1941. 
The committee held that some students have a type of mind that 
has “fan uncanny insight into the intricacies of mechanism - 
whereas the subtleties of language construction are too delicate.” 
Still another type, the committee held, “deals more easily with 
concrete things than with ideas. He may have much ability, but 
it will be in the realm of facts. He is interested in things as they 
are; he finds little attraction in the past or in the en disen- 
Piplement of causes and movements.” 

To refuse to recognize in the curriculum of school and college 
these inherent differences between young men and women, and 
the implications involved, “is indeed to return to a plan of 
education made in the image of a Procrustean bed,” Dr. 
V. T. Thayer observes in American Education Under Fire. He 
adds that ‘‘we thus reject the assumption that there is one sub- 
ject matter, or one curriculum that can wisely be required of 
all youth.” 

Can we accept a formula that would effectively close the 
campus gate in the face of the majority of our students? We 
have gone a long way from the conception of a Yale or Harvard 
that placed a man on the college list according to the social 
standing of his family. Only those who believe that the colleges 
and universities should be restricted to the intellectually or 
financially superior student can advocate a narrowing of the 
curriculum. Higher education need not return to the economy of 
scarcity of the nineteenth century. It should continue to follow 
the “economy of abundance” theory, and thus serve postwar 
society to the fullest capacity. 3 


III 


An important problem for this generation, asserts John Dewey, 
is to bring the vocational courses and the liberal arts subjects 
closer together. As far as such a separation exists, it is an in- 
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heritance from the earlier class structure of human relations, 
and is a “denial of democracy.”’ Moreover, he warns that books 
which are cut off from vital relations with the needs and issues 
of contemporary life ‘themselves become ultra-technical.”’ 

Shall then the American colleges and universities be made as 
universal as the high schools? Historically it has been seen that 
this conflict is not new. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Horace Mann were early supporters of democratic educa- 
tion. Today the colleges are continuing the struggle for demo- 
cratic education which the high schools faced more than a gen- 
eration ago. It appears evident that the democratic concepts will 
prevail. Too many persons are committed to the democratic 
ideal, to the theory that the campus belongs to all who can 
profit, regardless of whether they want to work with hand or 
brain. This is not to discount the influential weight carried by 
those who want the colleges to return to the strict liberal arts 
curriculum, a curriculum based upon a limited definition of 
education. 

An obvious danger exists that in the postwar era, if this coun- 
try “returns to normalcy”’ as it did after the First World War, 
the colleges and universities may likewise take a reactionary 
stand and retire into an ivory-towered campus, away from the 
turmoil or intrusions of everyday life. From the long-range 
point of view, however, it appears that the majority of American 
colleges are going forward and not backward, although here and 
there the trend may show a recession. In the main the democratic 
way of education can be expected to hold its past gains and to 
move ahead. 


IV 


Democratic education, fortunately, need not be interpreted 
in the narrow sense. Extremes in education are not desirable. As 
John Dewey has indicated, the most important problem facing 
education today is to see that “‘education having an occupational 
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direction [is filled] with a genuinely liberal content.” It is his 
contention that “inspiring vocational education with a liberal 
spirit and filling it with a liberal content is not a utopian dream.” 

Admittedly, it will prove difficult to humanize the technical 
field, yet it can be done and with little harm to the liberal arts. 
college. Perhaps the student who takes the agricultural course at 
the University of Illinois and gets about one-third of his program 
in the liberal arts has a more rounded program for his own 
needs as the boy who spends four years at St. John’s. 

It is just as important to give substance and a “down to 
earth” content to the liberal arts as it is to add English, phi- 
losophy, and French to the vocational schools. Dr. Hutchins’ 
definition of liberal education may need a reinterpretation in 
post-war America. 

In urging a complete separation of the liberal arts from tech- 
nical and vocational subjects, Dr. Hutchins and his colleagues 
are perhaps unwittingly advocating that colleges restore the 
artificial barrier that existed in the days of early Greece. Aris- 
totle, advocating a “‘pure’”’ education for the masters, said: 


Only such knowledge as does not make the learner mechanical 
should form a part of education. By mechanical pursuits we should 
understand all arts and studies that make the body, soul, or intellect 
of free men unserviceable for the use and exercise of virtue. 


However, it is difficult to train the intellect without recourse 
to emotional development or the issues that spring up about us 
at all times. As A. N. Whitehead points out, the attempt to edu- 
cate the intellect in isolation from the emotion is “one of the 
most fatal, erroneous and dangerous conceptions ever intro- 
duced into the theory of education.” Recognizing the importance 
of building the college program around subjects that have mean- 
ing to the student, Whitehead further adds: 


Whatever interest attaches to your subject matter must be evoked 
here and now; whatever powers you are strengthening in the pupil must 
be exercised here and now; whatever possibilities of mental life your 
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teaching should impart must be exhibited here and now. That is the 
golden rule of education and a very difficult one to follow. 


Until recently one of the principal objectives of higher edu- 
cation was that of preparing men for the professions—ministry, 
law, medicine. Higher education must continue to train men to 
earn their living “because we cannot afford to have men working ~ 
without understanding or vision.” 

“To bring together liberal and vocational training in an in- 
tegrated whole is an important problem that the progressive 
colleges accept and are trying to work out,” Dr. Warren of 
Sarah Lawrence states. ‘The St. John’s plan places a wide gulf 
between the two.” 


V 


What is vocational education? Vocational courses have a 
practical relationship to life and provide the student with an 
opportunity to get a job when he finishes college and needs to 
earn a living. They are related to contemporary society; they 
deal with the everyday events of our economic and technological 
civilization. 

A course in radio repair work in college would be a “‘voca- 
tional” course, but a course in the philosophy of the radio, its 
place and function in society, would be listed as “liberal.” The 
distinction between vocationalism and the liberal arts frequently 
breaks down and becomes inadequate. A man taking a course in 
Latin because he wants to be a Latin teacher is, in every sense 
of the word, engaged in a ‘‘vocational” or practical education. 
Or a man who studies foreign languages with the avowed pur- 
pose of becoming a translator is likewise entering the vocational 
field. Similarly, a student who takes a course in architecture 
as an avocational interest, to round out his liberal arts program, 
would be changing a vocational subject into a liberal one. 
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The definition prepared by a special committee of the New 
York City Vocational High Schools Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee might be cited. The committee says: 


Vocational education is that phase of education for functional citi- 
zenship which, through organized school and out-of-school experiences, 
prepares for a maximal occupational adjustment, and gainful employ- 
ment. In its modern development, vocational education is characterized 
by its controlling purposes of providing experiences for an individual 
whereby he learns successfully to engage in an occupation, to appre- 
ciate and understand the common cultural heritage, and to participate 
effectively in civic affairs. This involves experiences designed to pro- 
vide the individual with occupational, civic and personal proficiency. 


But these distinctions are too fine; generally speaking, voca- 
tional or technical courses are those that call for the use of 
hand, while those in the liberal arts field require a greater 
amount of brain work. Vocational education has received an 
unfortunate connotation in this country; it suffers from lack of 
prestige. In thousands of school systems students study the 
liberal arts, even though they might better benefit from more 
practical subjects, because of the rather specious belief, that 
the “brain” courses are more genteel and more prestige satis- 
fying than are the menial “hand” subjects. The American con- 
cept of higher education can allow for no such gulf between 
vocational education and the liberal arts. 

Reforms are necessary to build a democratic education; major 
changes are needed in respect to admissions, teaching and grad- 
uation procedures, the basic skills, subjects, and final values. 
Dr. Hutchins objects to the fact that too many unrelated and 
isolated courses have been added to the curriculum, that artificial 
departmental barriers have been set up, and that specialization 
of a nature that opposes cultural growth and development has 
been introduced. He may be correct in charging that too many 
of our students do not know how to study and lack powers of 
self-discipline. Yet it is important that American higher educa- 
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tion not lose what it has taken three centuries to gain. We must 
continue along the path set by Benjamin Franklin through his 
Academy, by the Morrill Act, by the recent advances spurred 
on by the Second World War. Only in that way can democratic 
education become vital and dynamic. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Higher Education for All 


I 


DEMOCRATIC education means unlimited education, educa- 
tion for all who wish to go to college and can benefit by going. 
Higher education, in the ideal state, would become available to 
all people regardless of economic or social distinction. The land 
grant colleges, the state universities, and the county and munic- 
ipal institutions offer a partially free schooling. In the years 
ahead, unless all signs are misleading, the demand for admittance 
will grow to unprecedented heights. With an estimated million 
veterans returning to the campuses of the land, and with a con- 
tinuance of the growth in enrollment that has progressed almost 
unchecked for the last fifty years, it is entirely likely that the 
colleges and universities of this country will reach a peak of 
three million full-time students within a decade—twice the en- 
rollment of pre—Pearl Harbor days. 

What will happen to the extra million and a half students who ° 
are expected to enter? Where will they go? Denied admittance 
at Colgate, Bowdoin, Princeton, Harvard, Williams, schools 
that cannot readily expand, the students will, of necessity, 
turn to those institutions that will admit them. And these insti- 
tutions will be the land grant colleges, the state universities, 
and the municipal colleges that do not have a rigid maximum 
for students. Supported by taxation, they can afford to expand 


their facilities. These colleges are aware of the expected de- 
219 
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velopment and are commonly committed to the principle that 
all worthy students, especially those within the state, are to be 
admitted to the campus. 

To what extent the private colleges can admit additional tens 
of thousands of students in the immediate years ahead is un- 
certain. But, at any rate, these colleges cannot help but recognize 
that their leadership is being challenged and will, in the coming 
decade, be overtaken unless they too find means of becoming 
more flexible. 

Many argue that only a small minority of these students can 
hope to gain by attending college. That is a point of view that 
cannot be accepted in a democracy. We know that vast numbers 
of young men and women who are not now attending college 
can profit by a higher education. 

Education for a greater number of youths than have been in 
college in the past is not only possible but a goal that will prob- 
ably be reached this decade. Society must increasingly become 
concerned with all who are economically unable to go to college 
but who are worthy of a college education. The University of 
Minnesota survey showed that for every high school graduate 
in the upper ten percentile of his class who went to college, 
another stayed away. There were as many students in the upper 
thirty per cent who were outside college classrooms as in. And, 
significantly enough, the study disclosed the not too surprising 
fact that the children of the favored families were in college 
in far greater proportions than the children of the semiskilled 
workers and the unskilled laborers. The probability that a son 
or daughter of a father in the professional group would attend 
college was many times that for a son or daughter of an un- 
skilled laborer. The percentage of students who attended col- 
lege consistently decreased from the professional to the unskilled 
occupations. 

This point is stressed in the Harvard report on ‘“‘General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society.” The report cites the extent to which 
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means determine opportunity to continue in high school or enter 
college. Several studies were made in small cities of New Eng- 
land, the South and the Middle West, in which the population 
of each city was sorted into several groups and the education of 
the children then compared. Little differences existed from one 
section of the country to the other. These broad categories 
emerged: 


1. The upper group as regards income sends nearly all its children 
through high school, public or private, and about 90 per cent to col- 
lege. These are professional people, owners, managers, and persons 
living on inherited money. Practically all of them can afford to send 
their children to college, but they produce only some 8 per cent of 
the children of the community. 

2. The middle group as regards income sends about 60 per cent of 
its children through high school and about 15 per cent to college or 
some other higher institution. They are small businessmen, clerical 
and other office workers, minor professional people, foremen and a 
few skilled workers. They produce about a third of the children in 
the community. Many of these young people aspire to positions above 
those of their parents, and for them high school and, more rarely, 
college are roads to this goal. While a good number of them have ex- 
cellent native ability, their parents cannot afford to send them to 
college, and they must look to scholarships and part-time employment 
if they go. The presence of a tuition-free college near by makes their 
going more likely. 

3. The lower group sends about 30 per cent of its children through 
high school and about 5 per cent through college. It comprises the 
great majority of workers, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. They 
are the poor. They produce about 60 per cent of the children of the 
community. It is usually a sacrifice for them to keep their children 
in high school, and they cannot possibly pay money toward college. 
The minority of young people from this group who finish high school 
are often ambitious for better things. They take commercial and other 
vocational courses, hoping for more security and a higher income than 
their fathers knew. But there is usually a limit to their hopes. Most 
of them will be satisfied with a step up to a slightly higher income, and 
the very few who aspire to college must work their way without help 
from home. 
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“Thus it appears,” the Harvard report concludes, “that from 
the middle and lower groups, containing more than 90 per cent 
of the children, very many boys and girls—roughly a half of 
the whole number—drop out of high school and very few go on 
to college.” 

The experience of the state universities and the land grant 
colleges has shown that the government can subsidize education 
and still not dominate the policies of that institution. Few land 
grant colleges, although they receive money directly from the 
government, complain that they are in danger of being “‘con- 
trolled.’”’ While the board of regents of the University of Texas 
may, politically motivated, oust President Homer P. Rainey, a 
privately controlled institution may likewise ask for and re- 
ceive the resignation of its president. By and large, there is not | 
any more political manuevering in the city or state universities 
than in the privately controlled or church-dominated institu- 
tions. 


II 


No valid reason exists, except that of false prestige, why 
colleges and universities should be exclusive in their policies. 
In the postwar period the ‘‘better”’ colleges may not necessarily 
be those that arbitrarily keep out all but the top-notch students, 
or who seek students from the “best families.”” Prestige can be 
gained by serving society, by maintaining a worthy teaching 
staff, by providing the students with an invigorating program, as 
well as by circumscribing the type and number of students to be 
admitted. Some colleges make it as difficult for the student to 
enter, as it is to get into an exclusive country club. Sometimes it 
even becomes a question of social standing rather than scholastic 
record. 

This is an entirely unsound and unwholesome philosophy. The 
colleges should induce students to enter instead of placing ob- 
stacles in the way. It is as though some of the colleges were 
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saying: “Yes, we provide a program that is good for you, that 
will help you become a better citizen. But . . . only a few of 
you can sit with us and partake of what we have to offer.”’ This 
attitude comes down from the medieval universities, when only 
a handful were considered worthy enough to receive higher edu- 
cation. 

To become more democratic, the colleges should re-examine 
their position and put forth a program that will permit more 
competent high school graduates to attend. If the high schools 
were able to adapt themselves to a mass base, why not the col- 
leges? In a sense college training is more valuable to the stu- 
dent and the community than the high school experience. High 
schools should not remain the end of formal education for 80 
per cent of all American youth. Rather, the secondary schools 
should lead into the college. | 

At present thousands of competent students, even under the 
existing lenient scholarship standards that most colleges have, 
cannot afford to go beyond high school. For many children in 
the lower economic bracket, as the Minnesota and Harvard 
studies have shown, the very notion of college is a dream be- 
yond their reach. They know that as soon as they get out of 
high school they will be expected to help support the house- 
hold with a weekly pay check. Despite the fact that the state 
universities and land grant colleges are free in the sense that tui- 
tion is not charged, the living costs on the campus and the other 
financial considerations involved are no little burden to the 
poor family. 

A direction in which the college of the future is to travel has 
been established by the federal government. Veterans are to be 
encouraged to attend college; not only will they get their tui- 
tion paid but they will also receive substantial maintenance 
grants. Why not extend that principle to civilians? Federal 
control, the bugaboo of many critics, can be eliminated through 
proper enabling legislation. Funds might be granted directly 
_ to the colleges to provide additional scholarships to students; or 
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the money could be given to the states to be used for higher 
educational purposes. The House of Representatives Committee 
on Education report, following a study of the 1,700 colleges and 
universities in this country, recommended a substantial increase 
in scholarship aid for needy and worthy students. It is difficult 
to see how this trend can be avoided in the postwar era. 

Can our society support a nation of college-trained citizens? 
Is it necessary for the young people to start working at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen to maintain the way of life that 
has become part of the American tradition? Unquestionably 
our standard of living will be improved if more boys and girls go 
to college. | 

The college curriculum will have to be as broad and varied as 
is the program at such typical state institutions as the University 
of Minnesota or the University of Illinois which permit those 
with different tastes, aptitudes, potentialities, and predilections 
to enter. Students at Minnesota are permitted to go to college 
if they are vocationally minded, if they are commercially minded, 
if they are academically minded, or if they are technically or 
professionally inclined. 

Failing of college students after the first term, or at the end 
of the first year, is but another strait jacket that some institu- 
tions use to maintain an “aristocratic” flavor. While it is true 
that certain students cannot keep pace with the work set for 
them by the college or university, nevertheless, does a college 
fulfill its duty to society if, securing the opportunity to provide 
four years of study and training to a young boy or girl, it de- 
cides by some arbitrary formula that the individual is “unedu- 
catable” and therefore has no place in an institution of higher 
learning? 

Instead of trying to keep students out, either by unneces- 
sarily high admittance requirements or by the device of drop- 
ping them after they enter, American colleges and universities 
should attempt to attract students and teach them as long as 
there is any possibility that they will derive value from the learn- 
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ing process. Even though the amount of knowledge gained may 
be small, a good college program, with an understanding guid- 
ance center, can soon enough discover the needs of the individual 
student and then meet these needs in the most efficient and effec- 
tive manner it knows how. 

If at the end of the first year a student has failed chemistry, 
English, and algebra, the average college will drop him. He will 
be labeled poor college material and be told to shift for himself. 
The student, despite his poor academic record, may wish to con- 
tinue in college. To throw him out will not solve any problem, 
except perhaps to rid the college of an unwelcome burden. But 
what of society? Can the student be expected to become a better 
citizen or more intelligent voter? Today a freshman who fails 
to pass his term examinations is virtually told that college is 
no place for him and that his ‘‘education is finished.” 

However, the college of the future might in all honesty say 
to the young man: Evidently you are not able to continue in 
the field of medicine or law. That type of program is a bit too 
much for you. But don’t get discouraged. Just because you 
failed in your first try is no reason to assume that you should 
drop all learning. If you wish, you can stay on at college. You 
may need more remedial work in arithmetic and English. Per- 
haps you might find smoother going in animal husbandry, or 
forestry, or in business administration. Stay as long as you wish. 
We feel that the longer you remain at college, the better citizen 
you will be when you finish. Education, you see, is unending, and 
you are not to be penalized for failing in one phase, even if it 
is the liberal arts. There is far more to education than that. If, 
after another try, you feel you might do better by going to work, 
suit yourself. We shall give you all the help and encouragement 
that you need if you wish to remain with us.” 

What would be the result? The college would need to reorient 
itself completely, both in its outlook and in its curricular offer- 
ings. More courses would have to be added, and the college 
itself would be forced to think less of itself and more of the 
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community. Perhaps the individual who fails in liberal arts 
might do better in mechanics or in shopwork or in some branch 
of aviation. Of course, the traditional educators may proclaim 
vociferously: “We are not technical institutes, nor even trade 
centers. If the students want to learn a trade, that may be 
a worthy motive, but it is beyond our province. They will do 
better elsewhere.” This attitude is all too prevalent and is 
one reason why, in a crisis, liberal arts has been found to be 
divorced from real life. The colleges and universities, in the 
postwar world, must remove the barrier that has kept apart 
the vocations from the arts. Intellectual attainment is the sole 
desideratum of education. 

At present the colleges must accept responsibility for a tre- 
mendous educational deficit. Only about one-third of all fresh- 
men who enter colleges and universities remain to be graduated 
four years later. A study made of sixty normal, prewar colleges 
in 1937 showed that of every 100 students who entered, 66 re- 
mained through the freshman year, 49 through the sophomore 
year, 41 through the junior year, and 37 remained to graduate. 
It is evident that the democratic approach cannot be satisfied 
by continuing this practice. 


rit 


In many ways the University of Minnesota may serve as a 
typical model for the democratic “college of the future.” As was 
pointed out earlier, Minnesota is a land grant college as well as 
a state university. It is one of the large universities of the coun- 
try, totaling in normal times fifteen thousand students. At Min- 
nesota students are not “forced” to take the same program. In- 
dividual differences are recognized.:The school of liberal arts 
and sciences is but one part of the university. There are colleges 
of Agriculture, Engineering, Business, Education, Law, Medi- 
cine, Social Work, and Nursing. In these schools the student 
gets a specialized vocational training and at the same time a 
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liberal arts education. Cultural and humanistic courses are in- 
cluded in the various schools. | 

But the implications of the University of Minnesota program 
go beyond the curriculum, important as that is. The student is 
welcomed to the university. He is not suffered an admittance 
and given begrudging guidance. Nor is he placed on the de- 
fensive and told upon entering that if he fails in geometry and 
Latin he will be thrown out, dubbed a failure. On the contrary, 
he is encouraged to try the work in his chosen field. If that proves . 
unsuitable, he can well try another area. For example, if the 
student fails in the liberal arts he can transfer to the agricul- 
tural school. This does not mean that the student is molly- 
coddled, pampered, or provided with an “easy life” for four 
years. On the contrary, the college, through its guidance bureaus 
and other agencies helps the student and provides him with the 
type of work that will best utilize his energies. 

The University of Minnesota recognizes individual differ- 
ences. Some students are not academically minded, and they 
do not know where they are going vocationally. They are, in 
a sense, “up in the air.”’ For these students the university oper- 
ates the General College. This unique institution takes in every 
high school graduate who wishes to enter college, no matter 
what his grades are, no matter how poor he may be scholastically. 
The vocational high school students in our New York City study 
who decried their inability to enter college because they could 
not meet the traditional entrance requirements of Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago, or Bates would be welcomed at Minnesota. They 
could go to the General College and discover for themselves 
whether they wanted to continue in higher education. And while 
they were going, they would receive an education intended to 
help them deal constructively with their needs in four major 
areas—personal life, home and family life, general vocation, 
and social and civic orientation. Minnesota’s General College 
seems particularly adapted to meet the idea of a college for 
the masses to be educated in the new world. 
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The ideal college of the future will admit all students who 
desire to enter and who, within their limitations desire to work 
hard at making a success of themselves. It would, as the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is doing, say to the student: 

Maybe you do not want to take the liberal arts, but we are 
interested in you anyway. Nature endowed you with certain 
gifts; we shall help you to develop those that you have to the 
best of your capacities. 

When the student finds that college is within his grasp, that 
it can become meaningful, and has direction, he stands a better 
chance of being made into a more intelligent and valuable citi- 
zen. | 

General College offers a two-year program in higher educa- 
tion leading to the associate in arts degree. Admission to the 
college requires graduation from an accredited high school, but 
it does not require any specific prerequisite of high school sub- 
jects. The university explains: 


A numerically large and educationally important group of high 
school graduates enter college with no very clear understanding of 
their assets and liabilities or their hopes and aspirations, and with 
no very well defined plans for the future. The General College pro- 
grams aim to help them find themselves both personally and voca- 
tionally. It helps them to know themselves as individuals, to develop 
realistic goals in keeping with their interests and abilities, and starts 
them making progress in achieving such goals. 


Students are encouraged to “shop around” in a variety of 
subject matter fields and to avoid committing themselves to a 
rigid program at the beginning of their college careers. Program 
requirements are kept at a minimum so that students may have 
a chance to explore old interests further and to develop new 
ones without delaying progress toward graduation or transfer. 
To those students whose high school records and entrance test 
results indicate mediocre or poor scholarship in the past, Gen- 
eral College offers an opportunity ‘‘to demonstrate their ability 
to handle work of college caliber before entering the stiff com- 
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petition that has developed for places in the professional pro- 
grams.” Some of these ‘“‘mediocre” students, the university has 
found, have utilized the General College program to develop 
effective study and work habits and to prove by their scholastic 
achievement that their educational goal is achievable. Others 
have developed a drive toward different vocational goals which 
do not involve a long-time training program. Still others have 
taken this opportunity to round out their general education. 

Many courses are planned to provide the necessary back- 
ground for later specialization. One sequence is planned for 
girls who do not meet age, subject-matter, or academic require- 
- ments for direct entrance into schools of nursing but who wish 
to get basic preparation before entering nursing training. Other 
preparatory programs are available for such occupations as 
X-ray technician, laboratory technician, receptionist, embalmer, 
air stewardess, sales manager, and child-care assistant. Fre- 
quently the preparation consists of one or two years of work in 
the General College followed by specialized training in other 
schools or in apprenticeship. 

In various occupational fields, the university explains, train- 
ing beyond high school, but not necessarily more than two years 
of college, is desirable. This is particularly true of many business 
occupations, especially in the sales and supervisory fields in 
which many former General College students are now employed. 
The vocational sequence which prepares students for these oc- 
cupations includes courses in psychology, economics, govern- 
ment, typing, business letters and reports, and speech. 

Fundamental to the purpose of the college is the program of 
general education, designed to provide “‘the balance, the perspec- 
tive and the deeper understandings which contribute to job 
success.”’ Important aspects of such preparation include some 
realization of contemporary problems in areas of personal and 
family adjustment, modern technology, social-civic relations, 
and personal health. The study of basic problems of normal, 
everyday living is fundamental to the General College program. 
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Courses in the General College are grouped into nine broad 
fields. Comprehensive examinations covering each of these areas 
are prepared periodically and form a basic part of the General 
College program. Students desiring to meet General College 
degree or transfer requirements are required to pass a specified 
number of comprehensive examinations, in these nine fields: 


. Individual orientation 

. Home-life Orientation 

. Social-civic orientation 

. Vocational orientation 

. Biological sciences 

. General arts 

Human development studies 

. Literature, speech, and writing 
. Physical-science studies 
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The General College draws upon the resources of the entire 
university to extend its services to the students. As soon as a 
student satisfactorily demonstrates his ability to do college 
work, he may become eligible to supplement his program by 
taking courses in other colleges of the university. Qualified stu- 
dents are permitted to elect combination programs in order to 
try out their interests and abilities in a particular field. On the 
question of guidance, the university officials report: 


The General College is particularly well equipped to give personal 
attention to the problems and plans of its individual students. Each 
student has a faculty adviser to be of personal assistance whenever 
desired and who is responsible for helping the student to plan an ap- 
propriate program. In addition to the faculty advisers, the General 
College maintains a separate counseling department staffed by guid- 
ance specialists who devote their time primarily to the problems of 
individual students. 


These counselors help students with such specific problems 


as making an appropriate vocational choice, developing good 
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study habits, learning how to read rapidly and effectively, plan- 
ning combination programs and transfers, obtaining financial 
assistance, adjusting to the university campus, making new 
friends and finding suitable campus activities in which to par- 
ticipate, discovering additional training opportunities, and 
locating sources of employment. 

With peacetime conditions, President Walter C. Coffey of the 
University of Minnesota points out, institutions of higher learn- 
ing will face the greatest demand for educational service that 
has ever been faced in history. The university recognizes that 
the needs of those who seek admission will “undoubtedly neces- 
sitate the construction of many new courses and the creation of 
additional curricula.” Dr. Coffey adds: 


These changes may even be considered drastic, but if they contribute 
to essential individual development, they will be quickly made. 
Whether a war-torn world can ever adjust satisfactorily to peace is 
determined more by what it does educationally than by any other 
single factor. The University of Minnesota will continue to provide 
its students with the best possible training to meet the needs of the 
postwar world; and both its research and service to the state will be 
aimed at easing the difficult transition from war to peace. 


The College of Science, Literature, and the Arts serves six 
main groups of students in the university: 


1. Students taking a four-year course as candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of arts or the degree of bachelor of science 
given by the college. | 

2. Those taking the first four years of a course of study which 
require five or more years and which prepares them for a def- 
inite vocation or profession. 

3. Those taking a combined course consisting of three years 
of work in this college and one or more years of work in a 
professional school, leading to the degree of bachelor of arts. 

4. Those taking the minimum requirement of college work, 
_ from one to three years, for admission to a professional school. 
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5. Those who want informal recognition for two years of 
college work. Na 

6. Those who are not candidates for any degree but want to 
study some of the courses offered by the college which meet 
their educational purposes. 


To the above categories the university adds a seventh, and in 
many respects, the most important of all, the truly democratic 
concept of higher education: 


The college welcomes students who have definite intellectual in- 
terests but who do not expect to graduate or enter one of the pro- 
fessional schools. Such students may continue in college as long as 
they maintain a satisfactory standing in the studies they elect. During 
their junior college years a wide variety of courses is open to them. 
After that period they may continue work in fields of interest as non- 
classified students under the direction of the Students’ Work Com- 
mittee. 


Minnesota recognizes the fact that a number of students may 
wish to follow courses of study differing considerably from any 
of the programs which are ordinarily considered appropriate 
for a degree from one of the usual colleges in the university. 
Students may elect a program that involves combinations of 
courses from two or more colleges, or a program that does not 
include some of the courses normally required of all graduates 
of a given college. For example, a student may wish to combine 
work in business administration, law, and engineering, or courses 
in advertising, commercial art, and a substantial background 
in history and literature. Another may prefer a program of 
courses in agriculture and business. Some may request a broad 
general educational program which does not have sufficient con- 
centration in a given field for a major, although most of the work 
may be in one college. 

To care for these students the officials set up an administra- 
tive unit known as the University College, which consists of a 
committee empowered to grant the bachelor of arts or the bach- 
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elor of science degrees to those students who, in the opinion of 
the members of the committee, have a program worthy of a 
degree. The usual standards of quality and quantity of work 
required for a degree are upheld and the program must be or- 
ganized about a definite objective. A random selection of courses 
will not suffice. In a sense the program is “tailor made” to fit the 
particular interests, abilities, and purposes of the individual 
student. Each proposed course of study is given individual atten- 
tion by several members of the committee; faculty members 
from any part of the university may be called upon for advice. 

Organized in 1930, this unit has been of value to those stu- 
dents whose programs have been broken and altered by mili- 
tary activities. By way of illustration, a student who joins the 
Navy V-—12 program may be required to alter his course of study 
so that he cannot complete work for a degree from the college 
in which he originally registered, but his total work may be 
worthy of a degree from the University College. Not only re- 
turning veterans but civilian students find that the flexibility of 
arranging courses in University College meets their needs far 
more than the rigid requirements of the traditional program. 

New emphasis is to be placed at the University of Minnesota 
on general education—those phases of nonspecialized and non- 
vocational education intended to provide a common basis for 
normal human living in a free society. Nine basic elements of 
general education, adopted by the university senate in the spring 
of 1944 as a statement of all-university policy, stress the im- 
portance of this area. General education should enable the stu- 
dent: 


1. To understand other persons’ ideas through reading and listen- 
ing, and, in turn, to express his own ideas effectively to others. 

2. To attain a balanced social and emotional adjustment through 
an understanding of human behavior, the enjoyment of social rela- 
tionships, and the experience of working co-operatively with others. 

3. To improve and maintain his own health and to make intelligent 
decisions about community health problems. 
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4. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying 
family life. 

5: To participate as an active, responsible, and informed citizen in 
the discussion and solution of the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of American and international affairs. | 

6. To understand the fundamental discoveries of science in their 
implications for human welfare and in their influence on the develop- 
ment of thought and institutions; to understand and appreciate the 
scientific method and to use it in the solution of concrete problems. 

7. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music and other cultural 
activities as an expression of personal and social experience; and, if 
possible, to participate in some form of creative activity. 

8. To develop a set of principles for the direction of personal and 
societal behavior through the recognition and critical examination of 
values involved in personal and social conduct. 

9. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation 
that will enable him to utilize fully his particular interests and abilities. 


Minnesota stresses the purpose of general education thus: 


Although general education is concerned with the non-specialized 
activities of living, it should not be thought of as in any sense antitheti- 
cal to vocational education. Rightly conceived, general education 
should be complementary to and enhance the values of specialized 
training. For example, it should enable the individual to see the nature 
of his work in the broad context of human activities, and to obtain 
knowledge and experience that may aid in validating his special in- 
terests. General education should definitely contribute to vocational 
competence by providing the perspective and breadth of view that 
make the individual a more effective worker and a more intelligent 
participant in a society of free men. 


While general education at the university is to be emphasized 
in the first two years, serving both those students who are go- 
ing on to advanced work as well as those who will cease their 
formal education after one or two years, it is also conceived as 
a four-year program. Students continuing for an A.B. degree, 
although majoring in some field of specialization, are to be en- 
couraged to continue the process of widening horizons and in- 
tegrating their new learning with the total world of thought. 
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All aspects of the university which contribute to a student’s 
capacity for effective living are to be coordinated into this pro- 
gram as far as possible. The college likewise recognizes that 
“‘veneral education is a vitalizing process which must continually 
be adapted to the changing needs of students who are preparing 
themselves for leadership in a dynamic democratic society.” 

In short, the democratic college, as represented by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and other state universities as well as cer- 
tain traditional, privately-endowed institutions is distinguished 
by these important practices: 


1. It provides broader educational opportunities and facilities 
for all students. 

2. It caters to the average as well as the superior, knowing 
that the welfare of the average man or woman is just as impor- 
tant to society as the training of intelligent leaders. With few 
exceptions, colleges and universities have ignored students who 
are not the “leader” type, but who may become good, solid, 
average citizens. 

3. It provides low-cost education. This does not signify that 
the privately endowed college, such as Dartmouth, Williams, 
Smith, Amherst, or Princeton, does not have its place in Ameri- 
can higher education. On the contrary, these institutions have 
helped shape the thinking of American life for three hundred 
years and their disappearance would be a loss. But they are, 
after all, the colleges for a privileged minority, not necessarily 
a privilege of wealth but that of brains. The mediocre student 
is cast aside. The leadership in higher education is gradually 
being taken over by the state universities and land grant col- 
leges. In the future this leadership will become even more pro- 
nounced. It is not a far-fetched analogy to think of the private 
colleges as being bound to play in historical perspective the same 
role as the private high schools do in the secondary field. 
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IV 


Historically the bachelor of arts degree signifies that the pos- 
sessor has passed with distinction four years of liberal arts 
courses and is well versed in the humanities—the trivium and 
quadrivium of the past, the many sided program of the present. 
The man holding the bachelor of science degree is expected to 
know something about science. But that is not true today. The 
B.S. and the A.B. may mean everything or nothing. They do not 
even signify that a man has gone to college four years, because 
the University of Chicago gives the A.B. degree after two years 
and, through the accelerated program, students get their degree 
in three years or less in every college in the country. 

But the confusion goes beyond that. The A.B. degree may 
mean that the student has majored in dancing and has learned 
much about the art of rhythm. Toward the A.B. degree can be 
counted such courses as choral singing, gymnastics, lip reading, 
cooking, hand weaving, piano playing. And the holder of the 
B.S. degree may be a bachelor in the science of milking cows, 
operating a department store, counting the bacteria on bread 
mold, or guiding the destinies of a football team. At present 
there is no common ground to compare the holders of similar 
degrees. 

With a broader college base, a new definition of degrees 
should be considered. Not every student can or should be per- 
mitted to receive the bachelor’s degree. Through the years the 
A.B. has stood for definite standards. One of the most persistent 
objections to broadening the college and admitting students 
has been that the degree would be ‘‘cheapened.” Yet students 
should be allowed to go to college even though they are not in- 
terested in the formal degree. Other degrees can be established 
—have been, in fact, in many colleges. Stanford University, as 
was seen earlier, now offers veterans the bachelor of arts “at 
large” degree. Princeton, Pittsburgh, and other colleges have 
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established the two year associate in arts degree. This is but a 
beginning. It may mean the creation of a different pattern, of 
other than bachelor’s degrees, of one- or two-year programs. If 
the colleges conceive of themselves as operating for the benefit 
of the nation at large, they will welcome the extension of their 
program to permit the majority of youth to participate. 

A student who studies horticulture might get a certificate in 
his field, attesting to his ability as an expert florist. Or the danc- 
ing major might earn the diploma of major in dancing. The point 
is that under democratic education the college or university will 
not limit its offerings to the standard A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Princeton has shown through the establishment of the two year 
program that even a traditional college of high reputation can 
veer from the accepted pattern. The A.B. and B.S. might be left 
as they are, but other degrees should be offered. The colleges 
would then not hesitate to admit students who did not quite 
meet the traditional standards. 

The University of Minnesota is doing that in its General Col- 
lege with its two-year A.A. (associate in arts) degree. The name 
or title of a degree or certificate or diploma is not important 
from the educational point of view. 

A number of other colleges and universities are experiment- 
ing with “general programs” of one or two year’s length for 
all students, to provide a common curriculum and give the stu- 
dents the basis for a cultural education. The University of 
North Carolina since 1935 has been operating under a system 
which provides the student with a general education in the first 
two years and in the last two gives him one-third of his work in 
the department of his major, one-third in the allied departments 
of the same division, and one-third in nondivisional departments. 
The objectives of its general education curriculum are to pro- 
vide: 


1. A broad understanding of the organization and function- 
ing of modern society. 
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2. An introduction to the natural world and man’s place in it. 

3. An appreciation of man’s cultural heritage. 

4. Mastery of techniques necessary to scholarly achievement 
in the last two years. 


As established, the curriculum calls for two years of English, 
two years of a foreign language, two years of social science, two 
years of science, one year of mathematics or an ancient language, 
and nine quarter-hours of electives. Through the General Col- 
lege, entering students are tested and placed in sections in keep- 
ing with their abilities and preparations. Provision is made for 
extra classroom aid for poor students and for the acceleration 


of superior ones. Quarterly each instructor fills out a detailed © 


blank concerning each student. Advisers and others interested 
discuss these reports at midterm conferences; communications 
based on these reports and conferences go to parents. In this 
way each student receives guidance and is enabled to make the 
necessary transition from high school to college. 

At Ohio University at Athens a one-year university college 
has been established. Taking a realistic view, the university 
recognizes that high school graduates are not superior or un- 
usual students but ordinary, average boys and girls, represent- 
ing the mass of our students. Requirements have been estab- 
lished that ‘looked to what the student had done in high school.” 
The college supplemented the lack of liberal, general, or cul- 
tural education shown by many high school graduates by ad- 
justing the students’ programs to their individual needs. Stu- 
dents found to need one or even two years of English to reach a 
minimum standard set by the college are required to take this 
- subject and complete it satisfactorily before they can leave the 
university or college. Similar procedures are followed for the 
social sciences, mathematics, and foreign languages. 

These ‘‘general colleges,” whether at Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, or elsewhere, have helped to provide better courses 
for the entering freshmen and at the same time have made their 
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programs cultural as well as practical. Whether they might not 
be more liberalized, however, is another question. Even in the 
general colleges the emphasis frequently is still on foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, and sciences. 


V 


_ In a democratic program, the vocational course may be bet- 
ter suited for an individual than is the academic. Yet we have 
the problem of overspecialization. Can the educational profes- 
sion sit idly by and see thousands of young men and women leave 
higher learning knowing more and more about their own fields 
but knowing little if anything about broader aspects of educa- 
tion? 

Perhaps the engineering profession, by proposing greater at- 
tention to cultural and humanistic subjects, has set a pattern 
that can be followed profitably by the other vocations and profes- 
sions. In a democratic education every student would receive a 
minimum core of general and cultural subjects. More general 
education in the professional schools would mean development 
of students with a greater awareness of the problems of today. 
It would mean that the college graduate would be more than a 
trained businessman, a skilled engineer, a polished lawyer. It 
would make a man’s education less superficial than it often is 
now. 


VI 


I fully realize that objections will be raised to the suggestions 
and recommendations made here. Many educators disagree 
with the contention that higher education should be made avail- 
able to all. Even more vigorous objections have been raised to 
the proposal that no competent student should be denied admit- 
tance to college. Nor will the policy of not ‘“‘flunking” students 
out of college receive general acclaim among those in the educa- 
tional profession. 
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Objections will be set forth to show that, if these recommenda- 
tions are adopted, the value of a college or university will be 
cheapened, standards lowered, and higher education made to 
suffer. But these are objections that have been raised in every 
generation whenever the principle of more education for the 
greatest number of people has been advanced. 

It is the same argument that was raised against those who 
held out for universal elementary and high school education. 
Those who do not fear the extension of the democratic ideals, 
those who are not alarmed at the increased number of citizens 
who are obtaining a high school and college education, thereby 
learning how to think and act in a more intelligent manner, will 
not be disturbed at the possible extension of college education 
for all. 

Yet the policy of “college for all” is in keeping with the best 
American tradition. Only those who would keep the college en- 
rollment down, who oppose an expansion of the campus and 
classroom, can approve the “theory of scarcity’ in education. 
Why should it be difficult for the average boy or girl to enter 
college? College can help not only the superior but the average 
student. 

With the veterans’ return, it may become even more difficult 
for the high school graduate to get into a good college or uni- 
versity. This condition should be remedied. Our educational 
leaders would do well to recognize the importance of higher 
education for all boys and girls who can benefit by schooling. 
Not how many can we keep out, but how many can we admit 
should be the postwar goal of America’s system of higher educa- 
tion. Only as the colleges and universities become as universal 
as the elementary and secondary schools are at present will we 
approach that great democratic ideal—free educational oppor- 
tunities for all citizens. Higher education is not a privilege to 
be parceled to the few. Unless this country has an educated 
electorate, the serious issues that now confront the nation will 
not readily be solved. The colleges and universities do not exist 
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for themselves alone; they are an important part of society 
as a whole. Higher education for all, then, becomes meaningful 
as the full responsibilities of the colleges to train men for 
better citizenship, to develop broader concepts of national and 
international attitudes, to improve the social and economic 
standards of the country are realized. 

That is the democratic way. 
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